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FIND YOUR CAR 


IMPORTANT! The price per gallon of an anti-freeze means 
nothing unless you know how many gallons you will need 
during the entire winter. You can’t get that information on a 
boil-away anti-freeze. But you can get it for ‘‘Prestone”’ anti- 
freeze...and here it is. See how reasonably you can get two- 
way protection all winter long against both freeze-up and 
rust formations with one shot of ‘‘Prestone”’ anti-freeze— 
one shot because it won't boil off, no matter how warm the 
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weather gets between the cold snaps. If your caf isn’t o 


this chart, your dealer has a chart showing all cars; 
amounts needed for temperatures to 60° below zero. 


Find your car and read from left to right. The first figure shows the 
protection you get with one gallon of ‘“‘Eveready’' “‘Prestone”’ anti-freeze A GALLON 
in the cooling system; the second with one and a half gallons—and soon. © 

"4+" means above zero. "—" means below zero. If your car has a hot 
water heater, add % gallon to the quantity called for. 

Why take chances with boil-away anti-freeze this 
winter? 
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COSTS MORE BY THE GALLON LESS BY THE WINTER 
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Vew 1939 Plymouth 


Is Now On Display 


YOUR CHOICE_AT NEW LOWER PRICES 
A NEW “ROADKING” AND A NEW “DE LUXE” 


TS NEW 1939 Plymouth is so 
big, so brilliantly beautiful, 
you won’t believe its prices are 
even lower!» 

The great new Plymouth has a 
sensationally smooth, soft, new 
ride...and great engineering has 
managed to combine sparkling, 
new High-Torque engine per- 


. formance with new economy! 


One look, and you'll agree: this 
year, it’s Plymouth! 

Easy to own...your present car 
will probably represent a large 
proportion of Plymouth’s low de- 
livered price...with the balance 
in surprisingly low monthly in- 
stalments. PLymoutH Division 
oF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


NEW AMOLA-STEEL Coil Springs, fin- 
est design in the industry, provide a 
marvelously soft, smooth ride. 


NEW “SAFETY SIGNAL” Speedometer. 
Up to 30 m.p.h., the light shows green 
...30 to 50, amber...over 50, red. 


fii 


PERFECTED Remote Control Shifting and All- 


' Silent Auto-Mesh Transmission, standard on 


“DeLuxe.”’Easier shifting...nothing new tolearn. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ ORIGINAL 
AMATEUR HOUR, COLUMBIA NET- 
WORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


New Lower 
Prices! 


CONVENIENT TERM. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 


“Detroit delivered prices”’ include front and rear 
bumpers, bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and 
tube, foot control for headlight beam with indi- 
cator on instrument panel, ash-tray front and rear, 

sun visor, saféty glass and big trunk space (19.3 
cubic feet). Plymouth ‘‘Roadking’’ models start 
at $645; ‘“‘De Luxe”’ models slightly higher. Prices 
include all federal taxes. Transportation and state, 
local taxes, if any, not included. See your Plym- 
outh dealer for local delivered prices, 


BEAUTIFUL YOU WON'T 


GLAMOROUS NEW DISTINCTION IN STYLING... Longer Wheelbase... New High-Torque En- 7 
gine Performance—with New Economy...Perfected Remote Control Shifting...New All- 
Silent Auto-Mesh Transmission... New Amola Steel Coil Springs...Improved Airplane- 
type Shock Absorbers...New True-Steady Steering...New “Safety Signal” Speedometer. 


XU! 


| 
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Os 
_ SEE THIS BRILLIANT, NEW 1939 PLYMOUTH, with Floating Power engine mountings...100% hydraulic, double-action brakes—supreme product of 14 years’ experience. 
| 
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ROLLS FASTER, 
FIRMER (IT’S THE SPECIAL CUT), 
SMOKES MILDER, TASTIER. 
(IT’S BETTER TOBACCO, 
“NO-BITE”’ TREATED.) 


J. W. (“Bill”) MASON (above) is displaying what ‘‘makin’s’’ smokers 
call ‘‘a Prince Albert smile.’’ Yes sir, he’s a member of that happy 
circle of roll-your-owners who twist ’em up faster and easier, and then 
light ’em up for the extra-mild, rich-tastin’ smokes that made Prince 
Albert famous. Mr. Mason speaking: ‘‘P. A. rolls up like a ‘makin’s’ 
tobacco ought to. It’s special cut to lay right and twirl up firm and 
neat. And Prince Albert is real fragrant too— with plenty of rich body, 
yet no harshness!’’ But you don’t have to take anybody’s word that 
Prince Albert tobacco is ’way out ahead. Try P. A. on the generous 
no-risk offer shown below —today! 


PA. DOESN'T PRINCE —AND 
SPILL OR BUNCH ALBERT IS IS IT Mito! 
UP. IT SURE IS THE RICHEST- | CAN SMOKE 
QUICK-ROLLING PRINCE ALBERT 

MAKIN’S’ MORNING, NOON, 

TOBACCO AND NIGHT 

WITH NARY A 


TONGUE-BITE 


E. E. HERRING J. W. MASON 


P. A.’.S GOT TO MAKE GOOD, OR ELSE 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes fi 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 

tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


7 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


RA. BURNS SLOW 


AND EVEN AND 
TASTES SWELL IN 
JC. 
YOUR PIPETOO! 4 eunwing 


CIGARETTE Tor * 


THE NATIONAL | 
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@ Salvation in Cooperation 


As I lived in Texas for 25 
y A years, I wish to tell what I have 
learned here inCalifornia about 
cooperation. This is a mill town in 
northern California. There are three 
mills here. All but one have been hav- 
ing labor trouble. The one exception 
is called the Fruit Growers Mill. It 
is a large one—a cooperative—sup- 
plying the fruit growers and farmers 
their boxes and crates and other 
needed lumber at great savings. It is 
able to pay its men good wages and 
is prospering while the other mills 
are fighting labor and one is shutting 
down. The cooperative mill is em- 
ploying hundreds of men, and _ its 
base wage is 60 cents an hour. Right 
now while other business seems on 
the drag, this cooperative mill is run- 
ning full capacity. 


My idea is that Southern farmers 
can be the most prosperous on earth 
when they follow California’s coop- 
erative plan of owning their own 
supply houses and mills and gins. By 
so doing, they can raise wages and 
the standard of living in the South 
and save themselves labor trouble 
and make millions of dollars in 
profits, W. H. Lewis, 

California. 


A Cotton Farmer, Wayne Coun- 
ty, Miss., agrees fully with the need 
for increased cooperative effort 
among farmers, observing: “The 
reason we don’t get more for what 
we raise is because we won’t stick 
together like other business men.” 
He is particularly strong for coop- 
erative gins. 


@ Plenty of Fruit: Happier Homes 


I think one reason my child- 
hood home was so dear to me 
and also that we had plenty of 

company was that we had an -abun- 
dance of fruit. In the springtime were 
plums, strawberries, raspberries, mul- 
berries (black and white), delicious 
honey that we paid for by minding 
the bees. There were peaches, ap- 
ples, late plums, figs, and pears so 
juicy and sweet, bunch grapes, scup- 
pernongs, persimmons, cherries, pe- 
cans, walnuts, hickory nuts, and lus- 
cious pomegranates. I cannot yet see 
why people live in the country for 
years and years and have almost no 
fruit at all. Why not have an abun- 
dance and enough varieties so all will 
not ripen at once? Krummel’s 
October is a grand peach that comes 
in late—no rush of work to make 
canning a task when it ripens. 

Mrs. H. C. Eagerton, 

Sumter County, 


Next month we intend to give 
special attention to those very best 
and easiest-to-grow of all fruits: 
scuppernongs and muscadines. 


@ A Job for All Unemployed 


Can the soil be saved? Yes, 
we all know that it is possible 
to so terrace, contour, and 

strip-crop the land that a great part 
of all the water that falls will be 
absorbed. 


Could so vast a work as terracing 
or otherwise preventing erosion on 


all the land be done? Was the Chi- 
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nese Wall constructed? Were the 
Pyramids built? Is not the 20th cen- 
tury America able to do much more 
than ancient Egypt or the “heathen 
Chinese”? Is not the earth worth 
saving? Millions of men are unem- 
ployed. Would it not be a good idea 
for the United States to start employ- 
ing these men in terracing the land 
and to keep on till all the land were 
terraced, contoured, or strip-crop- 
ped? Gibbons Poteet, 
Lamar County, Tex. 
Malcolm Hudnall, Union County, 
Miss.: “Cruelty to the soil through 
the frequent planting of soil-deplet- 
ing crops is in my opinion akin to 
cruelty to human flesh.” 


@ Favors Price-Fixing Plan 


The guaranteeing of 
ity prices to the farmer equal 
with the income of indus- 

try on all domestically consumed 
cotton, wheat, corn, and_ other 
farm products on which a world 
price is dictated is not only a 
just duty of the government towards 
agriculture, but a logical method of 
adjusting the present disparity be- 
tween agriculture and industry on 
account of the tariff. Such a pro- 
gram would be simple to administer 
and would automatically adjust pro- 
duction to demand. 
B. Weatherly, 
Bleckley County, Ga. 


From George B. Fiske, whom 
many readers will remember as a 
market-news contributor for sev- 
eral years: “Unless the severe for- 
eign competition subsides, the less 
favorable cotton sections will have 
to fit themselves to a more diversi- 
fied, all-round system of farming 
which may give as much income and 
far greater average assurance of a 
good living as compared with the 
one-crop practice. Raising stuff for 
nearby markets and selling it at full 
price is better business anyhow, in 
sections where factory centers are 
within trucking distance.” 


@ Livestock Financing Needed 


Every farm paper you pick 
up these days and also a lot of 
dailies are advising farmers to 

raise more cows, hogs, and chickens. 
Believe me they are really needed. 
But what they don’t tell you and 
what I would like to know is how 
to go into the livestock business with- 
out some breeding stock and with- 
out money to start with. 

I have 
nine in the family and I only have 
two milk cows when I really need 
four. I have ample pasture for them 
and will have plenty of feed for them 
this winter but, may I ask, how am I 
going to get them? As slow as cows 
raise how long will it take me to have 
four cows in production? 

Why couldn’t the government 
lend such folks as I am ‘(and there 
are just any number around here like 
me) money enough to buy what 
cows we really need for home use 
and are able to feed, and also enough 
to enable us to buy or raise 50 or 75 
purebred hens and give us time to 
pay forthem? Henry D. Williams, 

Henry County, Ala. 
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(COMMISSIONER of Agriculture McDon- 
ald of Texas and a number of other agri- 
cultural leaders are trying to line up Southern 
farmers in behalf of their “Domestic Allot- 
ment Plan” for cotton as a substitute for pro- 
duction control. The result is that quite a 
number of farmers may be persuaded to vote 
against acreage control in December in the be- 
lief that substituting the “Domestic Allotment 
Plan” will be more helpful to farmers. Hence 
the need for a clear analysis of the subject 
which we try to present here, on page 6, and 
on page 10. 

Stated briefly, the Domestic Allotment 
Plan would provide for the payment of a 
bonus by the federal government on the “do- 
mestically consumed” portion of the crop— 
that is to say, the part of the crop used here in 
the United States—but with no bonus on the 
exported cotton. The hope would be to make 
this bonus sufficient to give farmers parity (or 
better) prices on the American-used part of 
‘the crop, leaving the farmer free to grow as 
many acres in cotton as seemed best for his 
individual welfare. Whatever he produced 
above his “domestic allotment” would have 
to be sold on the world market at world prices. 


@ Two agricultural leaders who were strong 
supporters of the original “Domestic Allot- 
ment” idea now insist that it will not work 
unless production control is tied up with it. 
These men are Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace and Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture M. L. Wilson. Says Wilson: 

The original domestic allotment plan embodied a 
straight subsidy on a portion of the crop and was not 
coupled with production adjustment. By 1932, how- 
ever, many of us had concluded that some sort of 
production adjustment was an essential part of the 
domestic allotment plan, or any other farm relief 
plan. Surpluses were piling up at such a rate as to 
wreck completely the price structure. 

Mr. Wilson then goes on to point out that. 
in the current AAA program the domestic 
allotment concept remains but others—the 
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DANGERS IN DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT PLAN 


outgrowth of experience—have been added: 

A farm program that in many respects is excep- 
tionally well-rounded has resulted. It provides for 
payments to offset—to an extent—tariff handicaps and 
other handicaps to the farmer: it provides for soil 
conservation; it provides loans to prevent prices from 
descending to ruinously low levels; it provides for an 
ever-normal granary, and this means additional re- 
serves of food as a protection for both consumer and 
farmer. 

Coming next to the suggested alternatives, 
Mr. Wilson discusses two so-called “domestic 
allotment” plans which have been proposed as 
substitutes for crop control. Of the so-called 
McAdoo-Eicher bill, which contains domestic 
allotment features and price-fixing features, 
too, Mr. Wilson says that once price-fixing 
began, where could it stop? “If the price of 
cotton were fixed, the price of rayon would 
have to be fixed or the consumers of cotton 
would switch to rayon.” And so on and on. 


Of the other plan Mr. Wilson points out 
the danger of surpluses piling up to unprece- 
dented heights and bringing unprecedentedly 
low prices, with the result that— 

It would be impossible for farmers to get enough 
money from government payments to offset the, ef- 
fects of the fall in prices. A collapse of prices, it 
seems to me, would be more likely to discredit the 
whole program and cause an end of appropriations, 
rather than bring an increase. 


@ Speaking at a meeting of Texas cotton 
farmers in Fort Worth recently Secretary 
Wallace was even more vigorous than Wilson 
in criticising “Domestic Allotment” without 
production control. This, he thinks, might 
mean 40 million acres in cotton next year, a 
17-million bale crop—with 10 or 12 million 
bales to be exported. 


Secretary Wallace also asked: 


If present unsatisfactory prices resulted from a 
1937 crop 6 million bales too big, why try to cure 
the trouble by inviting a series of crops just as big as 
that one? Those cotton exporters, spinners, and han- 
dlers who are always putting more and more pressure 
on the farmer to produce vast new surpluses ought to 
consider these things. ‘ 
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DITORIAL 


Why We Favor Continued Crop Control 


GjOMETIME between November 15 and December 15 (either on 

December 7 or December 10, we understand) there will be a refer- 
endum on cotton and tobacco quotas for 1939. In a way it is unfortunate 
that farmers must vote for or against marketing quotas before they know 
the outcome of the farm program fight that is certain to develop during 
the next Congress. If the vote on the referendum is against market 
quotas, farmers will have cut the heart out of the present farm program 
without knowing what is to take its place. 

There are flaws in the present program. For one thing it is too com- 
plicated, too hard to understand. It needs simplification. In an effort 
in that direction Chairman Marvin Jones of the House Committee on 
Agriculture has made a proposal. He suggests, instead of each farmer 
being allowed to plant so many acres in cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, etc., 
that each farmer be permitted to cultivate a certain per cent of his total 
acreage, and that it be left up to the farmer to plant what he pleases on 
this allotted acreage. 

Congressman Jones’ plan would certainly “simplify” the program, 
but would it solve the problem? While such a program might work in 
some sections, it would not suit the South as a whole and least of all our 
tobacco territory. If a farmer had a 100-acre farm and was permitted 
to cultivate 70 acres of it as he pleased, would he balance up his corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, etc., so as not to promote overproduction of money 
crops? While many farmers would follow a properly balanced cropping 
plan, present prices for tobacco (and any marked increase in cotton 
prices) would so increase tobacco and cotton acreages as to wreck the 
whole “parity price” program. 

What the South needs is not a reduction in our cultivated acres, but 
a better balance between the crops grown on this acreage. Both cultivated 
acreage and total acreage per man is already too low in the South. 


“Should We Blame AAA or Congress? 


But it should be possible to simplify the administration of crop control 

and to unravel some of its troublesome snarls, provided the present 
program is not junked and a brand new one set up instead. Of course 
AAA is far from perfect and we have shared the exasperation of other 
farmers over delays in making benefit payments and in correcting allot- 
ment inequities. Yet farmers should remember two big facts. First, in every 
instance AAA has had control programs dumped into its lap by Congress 
after farmers in Texas had already started planting cotton and after 
Georgia and South Carolina tobacco farmers had started sowing plant 
beds. Second, AAA has had to work out innumerable perplexing details 
that Congress left all unravelled. This was true of 1933 plow-up, the 
1934 Bankhead Act, the 1936 Agricultural Conservation Act, and the 
1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act. No farm program has been used 
more than two years without radical changes involving new administra- 
tive details. As soon as the wrinkles were smoothed out of one pro- 
gram, along came a new program with new wrinkles. 

The Department of Agriculture is regarded as the most efficient service 
agency of the Government. Given another year with the present pro- 
gram, it is likely that many of the administration details so irksome to 
farmers in 1938 can be perfected and the program made to work with 
much less friction. 


Get Rid of Ache, Not the Stomach 

WE HAVE just indicated why we think the Marvin Jones substitute 

for AAA would not work. Elsewhere in this issue Secretary Wal- 
lace and M. L. Wilson tell why they think the “Domestic Allotment Plan” 
likewise would not work if divorced from production control. Senator 
John H. Bankhead also is already fighting vigorously to arouse the farm- 
ers of Alabama and the South to the wisdom of holding to the program 
we have and to the dangers in the Domestic Allotment Plan. Production 
control has faults. So have the substitute proposals. 

We do not mean to infer that changes should not be made in an effort 
to perfect the control program. Particularly do we resent the Boileau 
Amendment under which a number of farmers in 53 counties in six 
Southern states are to be penalized for increasing commercial dairying. 
As we have repeatedly said, a sound farm program adapted to Southern 
needs must not only permit but encourage a proper balance between plant 
production and animal production. 


Then there is the matter of feed production under the program. It 
should not be discouraged. Yet we have a letter from a farmer stating 
that on a 43l-acre farm he was allowed only 30 acres of feed on his 1938 
work sheet. There are no restrictions on hay production, but livestock 
need a certain quantity of grain as well, and he would like to raise enough 
of it to feed his stock properly. Of course he should have that privilege. 
There has never been any sound reason for restricting corn acreage in the 
corn-importing sections of the South. 

Our main point, however, is that it is better to support crop control and 
try to cure its faults than to scrap it because of its faults. We again com- 
mend to all readers the homely wisdom of the ancient proverb, “If a wise 
man has stomach ache, he tries to get rid of the ache, not the stomach.” 


What About Foreign Cotton Acreage? 
A! A time when cotton farmers must decide on a 1939 cotton policy it 
also seems well to discuss somewhat more fully the plight of King 
Cotton and the reasons for the fix he is in. 

In 1925, foreign cotton acreage was 43 million; in 1937, it was 58 mil- 
lion. In studying this 15 million-acre increase from 1925 to 1937, however, 
one immediately runs into this very significant fact: 90 per cent of it 
occurred in Brazil, China, Russia, and Uganda. What faces us then is 
not a world-wide rush to cotton but a Brazil-China-Russia-Uganda rush. 
Why? And why should this 15-million acre increase have occurred at a 
time when U. S. cotton was neither scarce nor high-priced? Let us 
look into the reasons. 

As for Brazil, two factors are largely responsible for its 5-million acre 
increase: (1) low-priced coffee; (2) money devaluation. The price of 
cotton in Brazil from 1925-29 was 10 per cent more than the price of 
coffee. In 1937, the spread in favor of cotton was 80 per cent. And since 
Brazil devalued her currency earlier and to a greater extent than we 
devalued our money, it did not have such a serious drop in cotton prices 
as we had. The price of Brazilian cotton was 8 per cent higher in 1936 
than in 1928. 

As to Russia, there can be no overproduction of cotton in a socialist 
state such as Russia until all her people have an abundance of clothing. 
Until this domestic need is satisfied and Russia produces cotton for ex- 
port, her acreage matters little in the world cotton situation. China nor- 
mally uses most of her own crop and her expanded acreage traces back 
to the rise of the textile industry in China and Japan. As for Uganda, 
the British for nearly 40 years have been doing their utmost, regardless of 
world supplies and prices, to increase production in that East African 
country. 

Not as a result of “crop control” here in the U. S. therefore but mainly 
for other manifest reasons, foreign cotton acreage jumped 15 million 
acres from 1925 to 1937. No necessary part of “crop control,” for exam- 
ple, have been the badly conceived policies ot placing federal loans on our 
cotton so high that Europe wouldn't buy from us. As one farmer sized it 
up for us the other day: “If I offer you an excellent shirt for $2.50 and some- 
body else offers you the same shirt for $1.75 you’re quite likely to buy 
from the other man even though my $2.50 shirt is a bargain. And when you 
need a similar shirt again you're likely to go back to the $1.75 man in- 
stead of me.” 


Why Isn’t U. S. Cotton Used? 
O MUCH for the increase in foreign acreage and production. But 
why have foreign mills tecently preferred other cotton to ours? 
One good reason may be traced through our experience with Germany. 
At one time Germany was our best cotton grower. One-third of our 
total loss in cotton exports has occurred in German mills, these mills now 
largely buying from Brazil. And why? Germany prefers to use Brazilian 
cotton because of a barter arrangement under which Brazil accepts Ger- 
man manufactured goods in payment for cotton, Unless we are ‘willing 
to buy Germany’s goods, there is no way she can buy our cotton, for the 
simple reason that she does not have the necessary dollar exchange. Re- 
gardless of the size of our cotton crops and the price at which they are 
sold, these trade barriers would still exist. 
Hence our remedy is not to junk crop control, but to encourage such 
reciprocal trade agreements as Secretary Hull has been trying to work 
out for increasing the sale of United States cotton abroad. 
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A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE TO FARMING 


; Florida experiment station has paid for its cost many times through larger farm incomes 


ESEARCH has 

been the hand- 
maiden of agricul- 
ture in Florida for 
50 years, and has 
served farmers and 
growers faithfully 
and well. 


Established at Lake City in 1888 
as a result of the passage by Con- 
gress of the Hatch Act in 1887, and 
transferred to Gainesville in 1906, 
the Florida Experiment Station has 
had an important part in the agricul- 
tural development of the State, and 
will doubtless make even more im- 
portant contributions to the future 
advancement of the state’s prime in- 
dustry. Some estimates place the 
annual value of past research in aid- 
ing farmers’ with present problems 
far above the total cost of the station 
since it was established. 


In addition to the main station at 
Gainesville, there is a new branch 
station for tobacco, field crops, and 
livestock at Quincy; one for citrus at 
Lake Alfred; one for studying Ever- 
glades problems at Belle Glade; an- 
other for investigating sub-tropical 
horticulture at Homestead, and a 
federal-state cooperative branch at 
Brooksville for studies with cattle, 
grasses, citrus, and poultry. There 
are field laboratories for special crops 
at Monticello, Leesburg, Hastings, 
Cocoa, Sanford, Plant City, and Bra- 
denton. The station also cooperates 
in a federal-state horticultural pro- 
tection service at Lakeland. Every 
leading industry and practically ev- 
ery section of the state is covered in 
research activities. 


Progress Followed Research 


Cattle have been important in 
Florida’s agriculture ever since cows 
were first brought in by the Span- 
iards in 1565. Yet the industry has 
never made the advancement which 
would seem justified. At last re- 
search has helped to break down the 
barriers to progress. 

Experiment Station animal hus- 
bandmen have found that in wide- 
spread areas the forages produced 
are lacking in certain mineral ele- 
ments, such as iron and copper, cal- 
cium and phosphorus.  Salt-sick is 
an age-old problem which has 
plagued cattle in some sections. By a 
simple contribution of the experiment 
station it has been possible to stop 
the losses. Cattlemen now simply al- 


@ Every progressive, far-sighted manufacturer knows the impor- 
tance of research, of searching constantly for new and better ways 
to do things. This year the farmer's research department, our ex- 
periment stations, reach their golden anniversary. For fifty years 
they have served us well. On this page Mr. Cooper summarizes 
Florida’s fine record; on page 10, a few striking achievements from 
the great work of Georgia’s and Alabama’s stations will be found. 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


low their animals access to a recom- 
mended mixture of salt, iron, cop- 
per, and cobalt. The savings annu- 
ally amount to many thousands of 
dollars. 

Studies of feeding problems have 
opened the ‘way to the utilization of 
by-products (otherwise largely wast- 
ed) from citrus canning factories and 
have brought supplemental sources 
of silage into the realm of cattle 
feeds. 


@ A new sugar cane 
F31-951 that yields well, 
strips easily, mills easi- 
ly and is a good stubble. 
It is resistant to mosaic. 
Developed at the Belle 
Glade station. 


@ Spraying entomogen- 
ous fungi onto a citrus 
tree, a plan of fighting 
insect pests developed 
by the Florida station 
which growers now 
largely use. 


An experiment station worker dis- 
covered the cause of leukemia and 
paralysis in fowls, two troubles 
which had baffled scientists for years. 
He is making rapid progress towards 
other startling discoveries in connec- 
tion with leukemia. 


Found Shortcomings in Soils 


When the drainage work in the 
Florida Everglades was completed 
to the extent that much land in the 
area was available for cultivation, 
the hopes of those sponsoring the 
project were that it would be a verit- 
able gardener’s paradise. Alas, how- 
ever, it was soon found that only 
small areas of the muck adjacent to 
Lake Okeechobee would produce 
crops. 


The Everglades Branch Experi- 
ment Station came into existence and 
its chemists and plant specialists set 
themselves assiduously to the task of 
finding the trouble. They discovered 
that the soils were in need of copper 
and manganese, and when these so- 
called rare elements are added as fer- 


@ Tung trees as far as 
the eye can see—2,000 
acres of them at Tung 
Acres, near Gainesville. 
The tung industry has 
developed from the re- 
search of the Florida sta- 
tion and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


tilizer, bounteous crops can be har- 
vested. 

“Fight insect with insect or fun- 
gus” has become a maxim of work- 
ers in research at the experiment sta- 
tion. Consequently, natural control 
of harmful insects now saves Florida 
citrus growers thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars every year. Pests 
which the grower largely can keep 
under control through the use of 
beneficial fungi and insects are the 
citrus whitefly, cottony cushion scale, 
mealybugs, and citrus aphids. 

Sandy soils of Florida are especially 
subject to infestation by small eel- 
worms or nematodes, which attack the 
roots of certain crops, causing root 
knot and resulting in severe damage. 
A very simple method for ridding 
the land of nematodes was devised 
many years ago by an experiment 
station entomologist. Truck growers 
simply keep the land cultivated dur- 
ing the summer growing a crop 
which will not be attacked by the 
nematodes. Result: the nematode 
eggs hatch and the young starve to 
death before the winter truck season. 


Brought in Many New Crops 


In the realm of field crops, again 
the station and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture have gone to the ends 
of the earth seeking and finding new 
crops adapted to Florida. Through 
the Plant Introduction Garden on 
the experiment station grounds have 
come many plants that now occupy. 
places of importance in the economic 
plant life, among them being crota- 
laria and centipede, Bahia, and Dal- 
lis grasses. In addition, velvet beans, 
a native crop formerly considered 
poisonous, have been developed into 
a staple cow feed and are grown 
throughout the Lower South as a 
result of the Florida Station’s inves- 
tigations. 

Studies of packing house costs 
have enabled citrus producers to re- 
duce expenses and save money for 
the industry. Farm management 
surveys have revealed the outstand- 
ing principles determining the finan- 
cial success of farmers as being size 
of business, production per unit, and 
price per unit. Contributions have 
been made enabling Florida growers 
to claim and procure more equitable 
freight rates, another saving. 

Outstanding home economics 
studies have concerned nutrition, - 
vitamins, and food preservation. It 
is interesting to note that these com- 
pilations have shown that in the ru- 
ral schools of certain sections more 
than 60 per cent of the children har- 
bor hookworms. Of children who 
repeated a grade in school, 95 per 
cent were hookworm subjects. Over 
30 per cent of the children studied 
were not receiving proper foods for 
development and growth. 


Gave South Tung Oil 


Tests have shown the efficacy of 
both summer and winter cover crops 
and fertilizers in building up run- 
down pecan orchards and in main- 
taining good nut production each 


(Continued on page 49) 
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@ Wherever hay is produced in quanti- 
ties the side-delivery rake has a place. 


GOUTHERN agriculture is passing 

through a process of evolution 
which promises to carry it to new 
heights of prosperity. 

In the old agriculture of the South, 
hand and inefficient methods pre- 
dominated on a large majority of its 
farms and, naturally, on these farms 
the cash returns for human labor 
were extremely low. In the new and 
more diversified agriculture, modern 
equipment will be used to a larger 
extent and as a result the productive 
capacity of the farm worker will be 
greatly increased. He will have more 
units of products for each hour of his 
labor to sell, thus creating a buying 


power which will favorably affect all. 


business in the South. 


Fortunately for the South, the 
swing to diversification comes at a 
time when suitable mechanical equip- 
-ment for every necessary job is avail- 
able. Tractors ranging in sizes from 
the one-team capacity to units han- 
dling five or six plow bottoms; im- 


@ One-row cultivators are labor-savers 
for the tobacco grower—and all other 
growers too for that matter. 


@ Check-row corn planting with two-way cultivation 
and power tools—that’s the competition the South 
must mect from the Corn Belt farmer. 


provea planting, cultivating, and til- 
lage equipment for use either with 
animal or tractor power; combines, 


_or reaper-threshers, cutting swaths 


from 5 to 12 or 16 feet and threshing 
practically all kinds of seed crops; 
milking machines and cream sepa- 
rators; feed grinders and ensilage 
and hay choppers—in fact, every 
kind of a farm machine which will 
be needed by Southern farmers who 
want to diversify their operations 
has been successfully used on tens 
of thousands of farms throughout 
the country, as well as in the South. 

In the swing to diversified farm- 
ing tractors undoubtedly will play 
an important role, although there are 
thousands of farms where topog- 
raphy, size, or other conditions will 
make animal power more adaptable. 
On such farms larger outfits of horse- 
drawn equipment will be used with 
satisfactory results, just as they are 


, being used in other parts of the coun- 


try. Proper mechanization of a farm, 
of course, means the selection and 
use of the type of equipment best 
suited to the needs of the individual 
farm. 

On farms where tractors are adapt- 
able the farmer will enjoy many 


IS AVAILABLE 


FOR EVERY JOB 


advantages that can be obtained in 
no other way. With an ample sup- 
ply of power at his finger tips and 
with a unit which is not affected by 
the heat of the midday sun, he can 
put in as many hours per day in the 
field as he chooses, stopping only for 
fuel and oil. This will enable him 
to work his soil when it is in a proper 
condition for working and the result 
will be better seedbeds, better cul- 
tivation, and larger yields. 


Tractors Greatly Improved 


Tractors have been greatly im- 
proved in the past few years and now 
are considered as reliable as is the 
modern automobile. They have 
greater drawbar efficiency than did 
their predecessors of only a few years 
ago; they are made of better mate- 
rials; more completely shielded from 
dirt and dust; more easy and less 
costly to operate, and capable of do- 
ing a greater variety of farm jobs. 


@ For getting the land 
ready for planting rapidly 
the tractor disk ranks high. 


Two most important develop- 
ments in tractors have taken place 
quite recently. One of these is the 
building of small tractors for smaller 
farms, and for light jobs or larger 
ones, and the other is the mounting 
of tractors on rubber tires. Both of 
these developments are tremendous- 
ly important to Southern farmers. 


Until a comparatively short time 
ago the smallest tractor available was 
what is commonly called the “two- 
plow” unit. This tractor was admir- 
ably adapted to farms of 100 acres 
and over but it was too big for many 
farms where the hours of use possi- 
ble were too few to make its owner- 
ship economically unquestionable. 
Tractor manufacturers recognized 
this and as a result brought out 
smaller models which could be sold 
at lower prices but which were still 
large enough to do all of the work 
required by owners of these smaller 
farms, usually ranging from 20 to 99 
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By HARRY 
G. DAVIS 


@ The Southwest has been famili 


ar with the combine fér some years; the So 


utheast 


is rapidly adopting it. 


acres, for which they were designed. 
There are in the South 1,700,000 
farms of this size. These tractors are 
usually referred to as “one-plow” and 
“one-team” tractors because the one 
is capable of handling a 16-inch plow 
in almost any kind of soil, and the 
other can do any farm job that can 
be done with a heavy team of horses. 
Their first cost is materially lower 
than that of a two-plow tractor and 
their cost of operation is comparably 
low. 

Mounting tractors on rubber 
tires, which started in 1932, has done 
much to increase the scope of tractor 
operation, especially by making it 
capable of being driven over paved 
or improved highways which are 
usually closed to steel wheel trac- 
tors. It has been demonstrated rubber 
tires improve the efficiency of the 
tractor, increase its life, and make it 
easier and more comfortable to oper- 
ate. In 1937, nearly one-half of all 
wheel tractors manufactured in the 
United States were equipped with 
rubber tires at the factory. Inciden- 
tally, many other farm machines, 
such as combines, threshers, shellers, 
binders, mowers, corn pickers, and 
manure spreaders, are also being 
equipped with rubber tires. 


Combines Even for Small Farms 


Another modern machine which 
holds great promise for Southern 
farmers is the combine, or reaper- 
thresher. Like the tractor, this ma- 
chine was formerly built only in 
large sizes but it, too, has now been 
brought down to sizes which are 
adaptable to the needs of owners of 
small farms. These machines are 
now available in sizes ranging from 
5- to 12- and 16-foot cuts. Many of 


the smaller ones are operated by the 
power take-off of the tractor, al- 
though on most of them an auxiliary 
engine can be used if desired. Com- 
bining most crops requires only 
about one-fifth as many man-hours 
as does the older binder and thresher 
method. These combines are capa- 
ble of threshing almost all kinds 
of seed crops, including soybeans, 
vetch, pedis, clover, lespedeza, and al- 
falfa, in addition to the food and feed 
grains. 


Fertilize When You Plant 


Much progress has been made dur- 
ing the past few years in the devel- 
opment of machinery for placing fer- 
tilizer in combination with the plant- 
ing operation, This method results 
both in a saving of labor and of fer- 
tilizer and, in addition, produces bet- 
ter yields. The variable-depth cot- 
ton planter, with its fertilizer place- 
ment attachment, can add millions 
of dollars to Southern farmers’ in- 
come and has greatly reduced their 
expenditures for labor and fertilizer. 
These machines are available for use 
with both animal and mechanical 
power. 


The cow, the hog, and the hen 
naturally have their parts in any 
plan for a diversified agriculture and 
animal husbandry brings with it the 
problems ‘of feeding and herd man- 
agement. This involves the produc- 
tion and processing of feed crops, 
both of which require the use of 
mechanical equipment, such as en- 
silage cutters, hay choppers, and feed 


grinders, in addition to tillage im-. 
Producing feed crops is - 


plements. 
one thing; economic utilization of 
them is an entirely different prob- 
lem. 


_ silo. 


@ In the last few years hundreds of cotton farmers have turned to power equipment 


that gets over 25 to 50 acres a day. 


One of the recent developments 
in agricultural methods is the mak- 
ing of grass, or molasses, silage. Cat- 
tle appear to take to molasses silage 
readily and will consume as much as 
100 pounds per head per day. For 
growing heifers it is reported to be 
better than corn silage on a pound- 


Increased production of dairy 
products undoubtedly will be a part 


-of the diversification movement in 


the South and Southern farmers 
probably will give a great deal more 
attention to dairy equipment than 
they have in the past. Milk coolers, 
either operated by electricity or by a 


Be 


@ When time comes in the spring to get under the rank growth of vetch or peas or 
clover, many a farmer calls on his county terracing club to get a first class job. 


for-pound basis. The making of grass 
silage requires the use of a special 
“green” hay loader, strong enough 
to handle the heavy load, and an en- 
silage cutter with a device for feed- 
ing molasses into the cut silage. The 
ordinary mower, either horse-drawn 
or tractor-drawn, is used, although 
some farmers use a windrow attach- 
ment on the cutter bar to eliminate 
the operation of raking. 


Feed Mills Growing in Popularity 


The modern feed mill, which is 
capable of producing a balanced ra- 
tion of ground grains and roughage, 
is becoming increasingly popular 
with dairymen and _ stock raisers 
throughout the country. With an 
installation of the mill below the 
level of the storage bins, a great deal 
of labor in handling the ground feed 
can be eliminated. These mills can 
also be used to grind fodder from 
shock or stack late in the fall and 
thus postpone the opening of the 
Livestock usually consume a 
greater proportion of the roughage 


‘when ground and mixed with con- 


centrates than when fed in.. the 
natural state. 


gasoline engine, make it possible to 
handle milk safely at all seasons of 
the year. Cream separators soon pay 
for themselves through the saving of 
butterfat and the modern ones are so 
designed that they hold the waste to 
a minimum. 


While Southern farmers are go- 
ing in for diversification in a big 
way, they are not likely to forget 
that the major crop of the South 
still will be cotton and improved 
methods in the production of this sta- 
ble crop still command their atten- 
tion. Many of them think the me- 
chanical picker is in the offing and 


.are laying their plans for its advent; 


others are not so optimistic about the 
picker but they are turning to more 
modern and efficient equipment to 
carry the crop up to picking time. 
Such is a picture of agriculture in 
the South and an attractive one it is 
for all. A well-diversified agricul- 
ture always is more stable than one 
devoted to crop specialization, no 
matter how profitable that special 
crop may occasionally be, and every- 
one living in a community where 
such. an agriculture exists is bene- 
fited by it. 
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OOD work, 

and lots of it, 
is being done on the 
branch experiment 
stations of Ala- 
bama located at 
Belle Mina, Cross- 
ville, Marion Junc- 
tion, Headland, and Fairhope. This 
fact was deeply impressed upon me 
on a week’s visit to these sta- 
tions with Director M. J. Funchess. 
Enough information has been re- 
vealed already at these stations to 
remake Alabama agriculture. 


Add Nitrogen Through Legumes 


Results at the stations reveal con- 
clusively that Alabama farmers can 
produce profitably the nitrogen they 
need for their crops; and our annual 
nitrogen bill is over $10,000,000. At 
Crossville and at Belle Mina we saw 
corn that would yield 50 bushels per 
acre, and all the nitrogen it had con- 
sumed was produced on the farm by 
legumes which took it from the air 
and added it to the soil. The cost of 
doing this was exceedingly low. Di- 


rector Funchess and his staff say 
that farmers will continue to buy 
commercial nitrogen for top-dressing 
small grains, but this represents a 
small portion of the total nitrogen 
consumed by Alabama crops. 

Production of legumes on most 
Alabama soils requires phosphate. 
Potash is needed for cotton and other 
crops. The general practice on the 
stations is to apply enough phosphate 
for legumes. No more is needed for 
corn, but more phosphate and _ pot- 
ash are applied to cotton. 


New Facts About Livestock 


At the Black Belt station at Marion 
Junction results show that lots of 
Black Belt land heretofore consid- 
ered unprofitable can be made profit- 
able by applying phosphate. Bumper 
crops of oats, tor example, have been 
made following an application of 
phosphate. Very productive pastures 
have also been made by applying 
phosphorus as phosphate or basic 
slag. 

A fundamental fact about pastures 
there and elsewhere is that phos- 


TALKS WITH GEORGIA FARMERS 


By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


@ What Fertilizers for Wheat? 


HEAT follow- 

ing well-ferti- 
lized crops of cot- 
ton or vegetables 
need not be ferti- 
lized at the time of 
planting, but should 
have about 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda or its equiv- 
alent next March. 

Land not previously planted to 
some well-fertilized crop, if planted 
to wheat, may receive 200 to 250 
pounds of 16 per cent superphos- 
phate, or its equivalent, at planting 
time, and then have a top-dressing 
of a mixture of nitrate of soda and 
potash next March. 


The heavier soils of the Piedmont 
section require somewhat less potash 
than the lighter soils of the Coastal 
Plains. Some growers are using 
50 pounds potash mixed with 100 
pounds nitrate of soda for this pur- 


pose. 
@ Not a One-Man Job 


Regardless of precautions taken, 
forest fires will occasionally break 
out and destroy large quantities of 
good timber, in addition to the young 
seedling trees and much of the wild 
life on the area. Fighting these for- 
est fires is not a one-man job. It 
takes community action, and very 
quick action at that. 

Some of the states are making 


LET’S KEEP WHAT WE HAVE 


"THE Agricultural Adjustment Act 

of 1938 is being vigorously at- 
tacked by a small percentage of cot- 
ton and tobacco farmers and by a 
large percentage of the handlers of 
farm products—merchants, brokers, 
processors, and warehouse operators 
—disgruntled, —_anti-administration 
Democratic politicians, old deal Re- 
publicans, some farm organization 
leaders who did not favor its passage, 
and a host of other nonagricultural 
citizens. This is very formidable 
opposition and if all these can agree 
on a substitute the Act is probably 
dcomed to repeal at the next session 
of Congress. 


There is no proposed substitute 
which approaches the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 in effec- 
tiveness in doing what is wanted 
by a vast majority of farmers— 
fairly adjust production to what con- 
sumers will use at a fair price. If 
the present Act and program are aban- 
doned, nothing can be substituted in 
time to be effectively administered 
as related to 1939 crops. Much of 
the objection among farmers to both 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933 and 1938, and the Bankhead 
cotton and the Kerr-Smith tobacco 
control acts is due to the fact that they 
came into operation too late in the 


By P. O DAVIS 


Director, Alabama Extension Service 


phate produces legumes which add 
nitrogen to the soil and this nitrogen, 
in turn, produces grasses. 


At Belle Mina and at Crossville 
we were especially impressed with 
experiments with lespedeza sericea 
as a hay crop. It is produced at a 
very low cost, grows on most soils, 
the quality of the hay is high, and 
livestock like it. 

One of the several important re- 
sults at Headland is the hog produc- 
tion work which Superintendent J. 
P. Wilson and his associates have 
simplified and made feasible at low 
cost. Its success rests upon a grazing 
system along with peanuts which 
are hogged off. By this system pork 
has been produced at Headland at 
less than 3 cents per pound. 


Progress in Other Fields 


The Fairhope station works large- 
ly on truck crops, but Superintend- 
ent Otto Brown reported more at- 
tention to livestock. 

, One piece of work with Irish po- 
tatoes at Fairhope is especially inter- 


plans for such community action. 
The last Georgia Legislature passed 
a resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution which 
will come before the voters in the 
general election November 8. This 
amendment, if ratified, will permit 
counties to appropriate money “for 
fire protection of forest lands and 
for further conservation of natural 
resources.” 


The process is democratic, and 
many of the counties with large areas 
of torest lands would be especially 
benefited, even though all users of 
timber would be helped. 


@ Fifty Years of Service 


The agricultural experiment. sta- 
tions in most of the states have 
celebrated their golden anniversary. 
These stations date back to the Hatch 
Act passed by the United States Con- 


crop season to permit farmers to un- 
derstand and. know their require- 
ments before planting, and so late 
that there was not time for the ad- 
ministrators to work out sound and 
fair administrative details. To re- 
peat those blunders in 1939 would 
be disastrous. Better retain what we 
have, which is the fruit of the brains 
of those of this country who know 
most about agriculture and its need, 
than to fly to another untried plan 
of unknown and doubtful effective- 
ness. 

Of one thing above all others I 
am sure: that if the farmers of the 
South—cotton, tobacco, and_ rice 
farmers—and their largest farm or- 
ganization, the Farm Bureau, which 
sponsored the Agricultural Adjust- 


LEARNED AT ALABAMA’S 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


esting. When the station was estab. 
lished Alabama tarmers believed 
that a tiny piece of seed potato was 
ample for planting but, as a result of 
work at Fairhope, they now know 
that seed potatoes should be cut into 
pieces about the size of a hen egy. 
Smaller pieces reduce the yield. 

Interplanting corn with leg-une: tor 
soil improvement is not now being 
recommended except the planting of 
crotalaria seed in very early corn at 
the last cultivation. This is proving 
satisfactory at Crossville and Belle 
Mina. Farther south it appears that 
where crotalaria seed is in the soil 
enough seed will germinate after 
laying by to make sufficient growth 
for enriching the soil. 


Superintendent R. C. Christopher 
of the Crossville Station has attract- 
ed wide attention with his fish work. 
His ponds have convinced me that 
there are thousands otf Alabama 
farmers who can make fish ponds 
very easily, and at low cost. They 
will produce fish, provide boating 
and swimming, and add to the beau- 
ty of the farm. 


gress in 1887, and the work was be- 
gun the following year. 

Prior to this, agriculture was spon- 
sored largely by agricultural and hor- 
ticultural societies which held agri- 
cultural fairs, and the members read 
essays on their most recent discover- 
ies and inventions. At these fairs 
were exhibited agricultural products, 
livestock, new types of implements, 
cotton gins, and even hand looms. In 
Georgia such a society was organized 
in 1846 and later did much to stimu- 
late interest in establishing the ex- 
periment station. 

The accomplishments of the Geor- 
gia Experiment Station are too nu- 
merous to mention in a brief article, 
but it may be said that the discovery 
and development of the open-furrow 
method of planting oats has been 
worth more to the South than all the 


appropriations the institution hes, 


ever received, 


ment Act of 1938, want to retain the 
progress niade when they secured the 
adoption of the present program, 
they had better put on their fighting 
clothes and get very busy at once. 
Notwithstanding its minor defects 
and that it has not been in operation 
long enough for farmers to under- 
stand its every detail, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 is the 
best because the fairest and most ef- 
fective aid ever given to agriculture 
by the Congress of the United States. 
And if it is not worth fighting for, 
then farmers may as well resign 
themselves to a return of the deplor- 
able conditions of 1930-33. 
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A Statement of Public Policy 


by The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


The Honorable Wright Patman, representative in Congress of the 
first district of Texas, has announced that he will introduce in the next 
Congress a punitive and discriminatory tax bill frankly designed to 
put chain stores out of business. In the past, Mr. Patman has been 
very successful in securing enactment of legislation which he has spon- 
sored. He has demonstrated that he is a very able lobbyist and propa- 
gandist for his own bills. The management of The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company is therefore faced with the necessity of deciding 
upon a course of action in relation to this proposed legislation—whether 
to do nothing and risk the possibility of the passage of the bill and 
the resulting forced dissolution of this business, or to engage in an 
active campaign in opposition to the bill. 

In arriving at a decision, the interests of several groups of people 
deserve consideration—the management, the 85,600 employees of the 
company, the consuming public, the millions of farmers producing the 
country’s food, and labor. 


1. The Interests of the Management 


The interests of the management can be dismissed as of very little importance. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company is d by George L. Hartford 
and John A. Hartford under an arrangement made by their father, George Huntington 
Hartford, the founder of. the business. George L. Hartford has been actively engaged in the 
grocery business for 58 years, working generally six days a week, 52 weeks a year during 
that entire period. John A. Hartford has been actively engaged in the grocery b 


4. The Interests of the Farmer 


Eight million farm families are gaged in producing the food consumed by the 
American people. All of the farm homes in America, theref. prising one-fourth of 
all of the population of the United States, have a direct interest in the methods of dis- 
tribution by which the products of their labor and of the soil are marketed. 


Approximately 30% of their production is marketed through the chain food 
stores; about 70% through individual grocers. Their fruits, vegetables and other food- 
stuffs are sold through the chain stores at prices averaging 8% to 10% cheaper than the 
prices at which they are sold by many grocers. If the farmer sells: a given product to 
both at the same price, the individual grocer must charge the public more to take care 
of his higher costs. Thus 30% of the farmer’s products reach the public at low prices 
and 70% of his products reach the public at higher prices. 


If the public cannot consume a given crop of apples, potatoes, berries or any 
other product, at the prices at which they are offered, these goods do not move from the 
grocer’s shelves; a surplus accumulates and the farmer finds that he either cannot sell 
the balance of his crop or must sell it at a substantial loss. Only too often a situation. 
arises when it is literally cheaper for the farmer to let his apples or his peaches rot 
on the ground than to expend the labor costs necessary to pack and ship them. Every 
farm economist knows that a 10% surplus does not mean 10%: less return to the farmer 
but often more than 20% less return. 


In other words, the farmer’s problem is to sell his products at the cost of pro- 
duction plus a fair profit and to get them to the public with as few intermediate costs 
and profits as possible. It is, therefore, obviously unfair to the farmer to propose 
legislation which would, at a single blow, wipe out 30% of his distributing machinery— 
and that 30% the part which maintains the price to the farmer yet reaches the public 
at low cost b of ec ical distribution. It would be just as unfair to the 
farmer to propose putting out of business all of the individual grocers of the country 
who distribute 70% of his produce. Both chain food stores and individual grocers 
perform a distributive function vital to the interests of the farmer. If either failed to 
i the farmer would be faced with d pl and hearb g losses. 


for 50 years, working generally six days a week, 52 weeks a year dusing that period. 
Both of these men could, of course, retire without p 1 or fi ine 

and live very comfortably if chain stores were put out of business. The record of the 
last calendar year shows that out of any money earned annually from the business, 
in the case of George L. Hartford, 82 percent is paid to government in taxes; in the 
case of John A. Hartford, 83 percent is paid to government in taxes. As neither of the 
brothers has any children, any monies left out of their earnings would accrue to their 
estates, and in the event of their death, inheritance taxes would probably amount to 
two-thirds of such accrued earnings, leaving approximately 6 cents on the dollar as a 
motive for continued personal service. 


It is therefore apparent that the interests of management need hardly be taken 
into consideration in arriving at a decision. 


2. The Interests of the Employees 


The interests of the employees of the company are, however, a matter of very 
grave concern. 

It is simply a statement of fact to say that the employees of The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company g gh the United States ive the high wages 
and have the shortest working iaaee of any workers in the grocery business, whether 
chain store or individual grocer. Many of them have devoted all # their working lives 
to the interests of the company. 

The management, therefore, has a definite obligation and duty to defend the 
interests of these 85,600 employees ded to throw all of them 
out of work. 


3. The Interests of the Consumer 


Since this business has been built by the ge of millions of 
American families, we believe that we must give Pras sn tg to their interests in this 
matter. Millions of women know how acute is the present problem of providing food, 
clothing and shelter for themselves, their husbands and their children out of their present 
income. When food prices go up it is not a question of paying more for the same 
food. They do not have the additional money with which to pay. Therefore, they 
must buy less and eat less. A & P Food Stores last year distributed at retail $881,700,000 
worth of food at a net profit of 1%. 


This food was sold to the public at prices averaging from eight to ten percent lower 
than the prices of the average individual grocer. Literally, millions of sales were made 
at prices twenty-five percent lower than those of the average individual grocer. This sav- 
ing of eight to twenty-five cents on each dollar is of vital importance to these millions of 
families. If they were denied the opportunity to buy at these lower prices it would 
simply mean that in millions of homes they would have to leave meat off the table an- 
other day a week, eat less fresh fruits and vegetables, give the growing child one bottle 
of milk less every week or stint on butter, cheese, poultry, eggs and many other of the 
most nourishing foods. 


In the last 10 years during the greatest period of chain store growth, the number of 
individual dealers has increased rather than decreased. We maintain that there is nothing 
wrong when these dealers charge more than we charge. They must charge these prices 
iin order to make a fair profit. The average grocer will, upon request, deliver the 
groceries to the customer’s door and in many cases extends credit to some of his cus- 
tomers. Delivery service costs money. The grocer must put this added cost in the prices 
to his customers. In the same way the extension of credit involves the exp of book- 
keeping, the tying up of capital, and credit losses. There is nothing wrong in the 
— mark up of the individual grocer, because he is rendering a service that justifies 
is prices. 


If some customers can afford and voluntarily elect to ‘pay a higher price for groceries 
and meats because they want credit or because they want delivery to their homes it is 
quite proper that they should pay an additional price for such service. However, the 
millions of families in this country whose income is limited and who can have more 
and better food because they are willing to pay cash and carry home their own purchases, 
should not be denied this opportunity. Millions of families of limited incomes can only 
enjoy their present standard of living through these economies and savings. These 
millions of American families have helped us build a great business because they believe 
we have rendered them a great service. The company, therefore, has an obligation and 
a duty to protect the interests of these customers. 


For years the A & P has dealt with the farmers both as prod s and 
We feel that we have a definite obligation and duty to oppose any legislative attack upon 
their best interests. 


5. The Interests of Labor 


Every business in this country has a vital interest in the purchasing power of 
labor. When labor has high wages and great purchasing power, everyone is prosperous. 
When labor’s purchasing power is curtailed, all business suffers and the American standard 
of living is impaired. For many years it has been the wise policy of the national 
government to protect real wages and the purchasing power of the worker’s dollar. 

or agr to raise prices, thus reducing real wages, have been declared 


illegal. 


It certainly seems strange that it should now be proposed to destroy a group of 
businesses for the frankly admitted reason that they furnish the necessities of life to 
the wage earner and his family at low prices. There are approximately 900,000 workers 
directly employed in the chain store industry. What course is open to us but to op- 
pose the action of a man who, at a time when more than 11,000,000 wage earners are 
already out of work and 3,000,000 families on relief, proposes a bill that would add 
almost another million to the roll of unemployed, wipe out 30% of the distributing 
machinery of all the farmers of the United States, and raise the cost of living of the 
wage earners of the United States? 


* 


a 


We believe that our organizati has r a great service to the American 
people and that it is as a result of that service that we have prospered. If we con- 
sulted our own interest it would be very easy to stop and enjoy whatever leisure we 
have earned. No one is dependent upon us except our fellow workers. However, after 
the fullest consideration of all interests, we have arrived at the decision that we would 
be doing less than our full duty if we failed to oppose, by every fair means, legislation 
proposed by the Honorable Wright Patman. 


As we have said, Mr. Patman is an able politician, an able lobbyist and an able 
propagandist. In that field he is an expert. We are experts only in the grocery busi- 
ness. We believe the chain stores have a right to present their case to the American 
people. We will not go into politics, nor will we establish a lobby in Washington for 
the purpose of attempting to influence the vote of any member of the Congress. We 
expect only a full and fair opportunity to present the case for the chain stores as a 
great service organization for the American people. 


Since the task we have set before us is one involving the widest dissemination of 
complete information to all of the American people, and since this is a profession in 
which we are not expert, we have engaged Carl Byoir & Associates, public relations coun- 
sel, to do this work. We realize that our views are seldom news. We know, there- 
fore, that we must be prepared to spend a substantial sum of money in telling our story 
to all of the American people. We declare now that this money will be spent in the 
dissemination of information through paid advertising and every medium available to 
us, and in cooperating in the work or formation of study groups among consumers, farmers 
and. workers, which provide open forums for a discussion of all measures affecting the 
cost of living. 

We believe that when the American people have all of the facts they will make 
their decision known to their representatives in Cong As A we will be content 
with that decision. 


Cade 


GEORGE L HARTFORO 


JOHN A HARTFORD 
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HEN Tom Brander was nine 

years old, his mother died. 
There had never been any other chil- 
dren; and Brander in his grief clung 
jealously to his son. He had loved 
Tom before, but now, like one who 
is the possessor of something at once 
precious and easily broken, he guard- 
ed his every word and gesture to- 
ward Tom, wooed him with gifts 
and with indulgences, praised his 
virtues—praised even his faults as 
though in Tom faults were virtues 
too. 


Mrs. Brander had loved their son— 
who she knew would have to be their 
only one—as deeply but more wisely. 
“Boys with no brothers and sisters 
are so often spoiled,” she had re- 
minded her husband long ago. “We 
mustn’t spoil Tom.” She held the 
youngster under a firm, strong hand; 
and if she told Tom to do something, 
he did it, while if the request or the 
command came from Brander, the 
boy might argue or evade. Once 
when Brander mildly wondered at 
the difference in the results they 
achieved, she said: “He knows I’m 
always fair. I never punish him for 
doing a thing unless I’ve specifically 
told him not to do it, and never just 
because something he does makes 
me mad. And ever since he was a 
baby, I’ve never told him to do a 
thing unless I knew I could actually 
-make him do it.” 


Her own words provoked a mem- 
ory that made her smile ruefully. 
“Sometimes that gets me into a pick- 
le,” she said, “when I speak before 
I think. Remember the time he 
didn’t want his picture 
taken?” 

Brander did remember. 
The incident had happened 
at Alec Fernald’s farm one 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. F. 


WARD 


@ Here's a story by one of America’s foremost writers of rural 
fiction, Mississippi-born Ben ‘Ames Williams ...a story all hunters 
will enjoy and all parents will find suggestive. After first using the 
title “Lazy Man’s Dog,” Mr. Williams asked us to change to “His 
Only Son,” but the first title had already been printed on our covers. 
You can decide for yourself which of the titles you prefer, but a 
Ben Ames Williams story by any name is always worth while. 


October day when Brander went 
to hunt with Alec and took Mrs. 
Brander and Tom along. Brander 
had recently acquired a moving pic- 
ture camera and tried to take a pic- 
ture of Tom in the barnyard with 
the dogs. Tom, then about two years 
old, for some rebellious, childish rea- 
son objected to the procedure. He 
turned to run, and Mrs. Brander 
caught his arm and said incautiously: 

“Now Tom, don’t be silly. Let 
your father take your picture.” 

Tom cried in flat refusal: “I won’t 
either!” So Mrs. Brander, while Alec 
and Mrs. Fernald looked on, picked 
the youngster up and held him kick- 
ing and screaming at arm’s length 
and facing the camera. Brander would 
have yielded the point; but she insist- 
ed, so he went through an elaborate 
pantomime as though he were actu- 
ally taking the picture. He was be- 
wildered when Tom began to laugh 
through his tears, enjoying the joke 
on himself. 


RS. Brander explained to her 
husband, recalling that moment 
now: “He knew I felt bad. Re- 
member how he made love to me 
afterward, trying to comfort me? 
But incidents like that taught him 


the habit of doing what I told him 
and he’s never had a chance to get 
out of it; that’s all.” 

Brander was a busy man; so as 
Tom grew older he left the young- 
ster more and more in his mother’s 
hands. But when she was to die, she 
said to him: 

“Darling, after I’m gone—love 
Tom won't you?” 

“You know I will.” 

“But please—don’t spoil him.” 

Brander promised her. Since 
her death, however, he sometimes 
thought he had failed to keep that 
promise. He loved Tom so helpless- 
ly, was so beset by fear of losing the 
boy’s affection, that he could not. 

One October day when Tom, 
away at school, was about fifteen, 
old Alec wired Brander: “Leaves 
off alders, partridge under apple 
trees, woodcock flight on. Come any 
time.” And Brander telegraphed 
back: “Expect me for supper tomor- 
row. Bringing Jeff.” 

He came home, dreading as he 
always did, this return to an empty 
house; but when he stepped out of 
the car it was to meet the exuberant 
welcome of a fine pointer with mud- 
dy feet which jumped on him de- 


@ After five minutes of this, Jeff returned 
the dead woodcock at command without 


the compulsion of the rope. 


lightedly, pawed his coat front, lick- 
ed his cheek, and smeared him with 
mud in half a dozen places. Brander 
cried jovially: 


“Hi, down, you nut!” Jeff panted 
and pawed some more and Brander 
said: “Stop it! You bull of the woods, 
you’ve ruined this suit. Get down, 
old man! Behave!” He caught Jeff's 
forefeet and held them in one hand, 
rubbing the dog’s head; while Jett 
on his hind legs, tongue hanging, 
panted happily, and now and then 
twitched one forepaw free to wipe 
it on Brander’s sleeve. “There, down, 
now!” Brander urged; and another 
car swung into the drive, and he 
turned to see who was in it and felt 
a deep shock of dismay. 


OR Tom was in the car; and he 

should have been at boarding 
school a hundred miles away. He 
saw his father, and flipped away a 
cigarette and stilled the engine. 

“Hi, Pop!” he called cheerfully. 

“Hello, Tom. Why aren’t you at 
school?” Brander dreaded the an- 
swer. Two schools had sent Tom 
home last year. 

The youngster grinned. “Oh, Mr. 
Prest and I had a row,” he explained. 
“T took a couple of fellows for a ride, 
and had a little trouble with a speed 
cop and he telephoned the school. 
Mr. Prest said I knew we weren't 
allowed to have cars at school; and 
I told him I was keeping mine in 
town, not at the school, and he said 
that was a quibble! The darned fool 
acted as if I’d committed a crime or 
something.” 

Brander said gently: “You 
promised me to use the car 
only to travel from here to 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Farm and Desk 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


OOKING back 

over a year that 
has produced floods 
and drouths, huge 
feed crops and poor 
cotton yields (even 
though I hear some 
sections like Sand 
Mountain in Alabama will average 
nearly a bale per acre), unusually 
high prices for fall greens and certain 
other vegetables and extremely low 
prices for beans and tomatoes much 
of the season, I’m convinced more 
than ever that a man ought not to put 
all his hopes in one crop or even in 
several crops all planted at one time. 
Rather generally everybody has told 
me their early cotton (though not al- 
ways the earliest) was the best. Much 
late corn was caught by dry weather, 
as late cotton was caught by wet 
weather and weevils. In 1936 much 
very late cotton, some of it chopped 
after July 4, made a good crop; fre- 
quently our midseason or late corn 
plantings make the best crop. 


@ Farm notes: I put most of my 
fertilizer around sweet potatoes this 


@ j. W. Bailey, 
manager of Ala- 
bama College 
Dairy Farm, 
points with satis- 
faction to corn 
that is making 
over 100 bushels 
per acre on a fif- 
teen-acre field. 
Ten years of hairy 
vetch and Aus- 
trian peas are re- 
sponsible, he says. 


year after the slips were out and 
growing; I think I'll make it a regu- 
lar practice hereafter. . . To anybody 
who is interested in lettuce, I’d recom- 
mend that Imperial 847, be given a 
trial next spring. It’s the best variety 
I've found and I’ve had similar re- 
ports from Tennessee and South 
Carolina about 1938 results. . . . 
Honey June sweet corn exhibited at 
our county fair aroused considerable 
interest. If you like sweet corn and 
a corn that won’t get hard in a few 
days, it’s the first sweet sort I’ve seen 
fully adapted to our conditions. .. No 
man should keep his cattle in the lot 
during spring, summer, and fall. He 
ought to arrange for movable lots to 
save all the manure. Our grandpar- 
ents once used this method to get 
their fall turnip patches. . . We fol- 
lowed Mr. Niven’s advice to give the 
fruit trees a late summer feeding of 
fertilizer. Results have been plain 
too, despite the dry weather... We’re 
giving crimson clover a trial this 
fall, and were pleased enough with 


@ Fifteen years ago this rocky hillside on 

A. R. Lawson’s farm, Lee County, Ala., was 

cultivated. Now some of the pines are 30 

feet high and more. So rapidly will trees 

grow if given a chance. Note the pruning 
work. 


o————-THE. PROGRESSIVE FARMER @ NOVEMBER 1938 


rye grass for grazing last season to 
make a larger planting this time. 


@ New Ideas: Sugar cane growers 
had better check up on the two new 
varieties, C. P. 29/116 and Co. 
recommended by Georgia’s extension 
agronomist, E. D. Alexander. It looks 
as if they may be better than the pres- 
ent P. O. J. strain. .. Master Farmer 
R. E. Lambert is becoming much in- 


—-FSA_ VDhoto. 


@ Master Farmer W. P. Bryan, manager 
of the government's Irwinville Farm proj- 
ect (in South Georgia), resting on an in- 
geniously designed walking stick that can 
be quickly turned into a chair. His general 
resourcefulness and practical sense have 
made the project one of the most successful 
in the entire country. 


terested in wolf-tailed grass as a 
green pasture grass for winter, also 
the winter pea, Lathyrus hirsutus. . . 
Georgia and Alabama farmers don’t 
fully appreciate how their nearness 
to the textile mills means $3 to $5 
more per bale than growers west of 
the Mississippi get. Compare Atlanta 
spot cotton with the average of the 
ten spot markets. Or compare your 
local prices with Texas local prices. . . 
A pecan of nice size ripening on my 
father’s place this year in early Sep- 
tember put me to wondering if there 
wouldn’t be a place for a variety of 
that sort to get on the early mar- 
ket... Dr. C. L. Isbell, horticulturist 
at Auburn, was telling me recently 


_of a promising onion he had discov- 


ered in one Alabama community. 
Undoubtedly there are many valua- 
ble strains of crops, vegetables, and 
fruits known now but locally. 


THIS SPEEDLIGHT VIEW (at the 
right) shows a High Velocity 
load about to hit and the way 
gas-tight wads prevent shot dis- 
tortion. There’s no wasted am- 
munition with shells like this! 
The extra reach, extra smash, 
and perfect patterns you get in 
High Velocity make every am- 
munition penny count. 


“HIGH VELOCITY” SHELLS give you 
the utmost in speed, reach, and power. 
You can recognize High Velocity by 
its dark blue color and the letters 
“HV” on the base of the shell. 


“VICTOR’* SHELLS—Slightly lower in 
cost, ‘“‘the big red shell with the 
knock-out wallop” is a favorite of 
hunters everywhere . . . for all kinds 


ETERS PACKS THE POWER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 
h Htgh Veloctty and Victor are Peters Cartridge Dtotston trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
WEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE," FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” 


of game. 


YOU MIGHT THINK this Peters ballistic expert was playing with a set of doll house dishes, 
they’re so tiny! The beaker he is examining is no bigger than his thumb nail. Yet inside this 
tiny ‘‘tea cup” lies the secret of Peters speed-intensity ignition .. . that little spark-plug 
charge which gets the shot away in one five-thousandth part of a second. Micro-analysis is 
just one of scores of things that keep Peters ahead of the ammunition parade... and give 


you longer-reaching, harder-hitting shells. 


EXTRA 


HERE'S ANOTHER POINT of 
Peters superiority. The 
photo at the left shows how 
Peters wadding keeps the 
powder charge behind the 
load where it belongs — 
another reason for extra 
wallop! With practically 
no gas leakage, there’s less 
chance for shot pellets to 
fuse together. 
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FOR BREAKFAST 
POST TOASTIES 
REALLY ARE 

SWELL ! 


AND THEIR 
ELAVOR'S DELICIOUS, 
IM HERE TO 
TELL ! 


AT THEIR NEW 
LOW PRICE 


SO WE EACH 
AGREE: 
“POST TOASTIES 
FOR ME!” 


POST TOASTIES, the better corn flakes... 
Oven-toasted for quick food-energy. This 
same oven-toasting makes Post Toasties stay 
crisp and crunchy longer in milk or cream, 
A Post Cereal—made by General Foods, 


AND THE SEVEN DWARFS” 
or Mickey Mouse andhis friends 
on every box of Post Toasties 


Secretary Wallace defends present cotton control program 


ERHAPS the 

agricultural de- 
velopment of great- 
est recent interest 
was Secretary Wal- 
lace’s talk on Sep- 
tember 30 at Fort 
Worth, Tex., in 
which he defended the Triple A 
cotton program and condemned the 
Domestic Allotment Plan as _thor- 
oughly impracticable. Delegates from 
as far distant states as Georgia and 
South Carolina were present and 
helped to swell the crowd of 5,000 to 
6,000 farmers and agricultural work- 
ers who heard the Secretary’s ringing 
appeal to farmers to fight for their 
program for economic equality. 


The Secretary reasserted his belief 
that the South’s greatest hope lies in 
a middle-of-the-road cotton program, 
based on moderate adjustment of 
production, greater consumption, in- 
creased home and feed crops, loans 
to prevent price collapse, payments 
to cooperating farmers, and market 
quotas when producers vote for them. 
“Either the high-price or unlimited- 
volume course, if pushed to an ex- 


Farm 


Farm prices are 95 per cent of the 
pre-war level. They are far below 
the figures at this time a year ago, 
when the index stood at 118 per cent 
of pre-war. Wheat and corn are sell- 
ing for about half the prices a year 
ago, cotton sells for about the same 
money, and the price of hogs shows 
a 25 per cent rduction. 


The ratio of prices received by 
farmers to prices paid is 78 per cent, 
as compared with 91 per cent a year 
ago. In other words, the exchange 
value of farm products or the farm 
dollar is now 78 cents. Following is 
the situation of each important farm 
product as we go to press: 


TURKEYS—Crop in nation about 3.7 per 
cent larger than in 1937; 6 per cent smaller 
than 1936. Birds in good condition and 
expected to average heavier than last year. 
To be marketed earlier. The South Atlan- 
tic States show an average decrease of 2 per 
cent this year, a gain of 12 per cent 
in the important producing state of Vir- 
ginia almost balancing the loss of about 10 
per cent in most of the other states of the 
group. 

BEEF CATTLE— 
Consumer demand for 
meats expected to im- © 
prove somewhat during 
fall and winter. Mar- 
ketings of grain-fed cat- 
tle will continue much 
larger than a year ear- 
lier, but with reduced 
marketings of cows and 
heifers as there will be 


a more pronounced 
tendency to rebuild 
herds. 


HOGS—Market sup- 
plies of hogs during 
year beginning Octo- 
ber 1 will be materially 
larger than last year 
but stronger consumer 
demand expected. Con- 


man of the House Committee on Agriculture. 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


treme, could lead to disaster,” he 
said. “The cotton farmer’s income 
depends both on price received and 
volume sold.” He averred that the 
cotton growers’ income this year will 
be 865 million dollars, which is 117 
million dollars less than a year ago 
but still double the 1932 cotton in- 
come. 


@ Rayon or Cotton? 


Secretary Wallace also called na- 
tional attention to the possibility that 
rayon may be_ generally  substi- 
tuted for cotton in the manufacture 
of tires: 

One new process was patented recently 
by the great chemical interests sponsoring 
the chemurgic movement and is already be- 
ing used on a big scale by one leading tire- 
manufacturing company. This process ap- 
parently will mean the substitution of rayon 
for cotton in tire manufacture. Tire manu- 
facturing has been one of the main indus- 
trial outlets for cotton, furnishing a market 
for several hundred thousand bales every 
year. 

Technical changes of this kind cannot be 
prevented, and I doubt if we would want 
to prevent them if we could. But it would 


be an ironic thing if those tire manufactur- 
ers who are displacing cotton with rayon 
should find that the money they save in 
this way is offset by the loss of tire and au- 
tomobile sales in the South through the de- 
creased purchasing power of cotton pro- 
ducers. 


@ Use More Cotton at Home 


Another feature of Wallace’s cot- 
ton speech immediately attracted 
national attention—his plan for a 
conference of cotton growers, cotton 
manufacturers, and others to find 
ways and means of getting more cot- 
ton used. On this point he said: 

The first task would be to make definite 
estimates of the amounts of cotton that 
could be used in various ways that would 
constitute a net addition to the consump- 
tion now brought about through regular 
commercial trade channels—new consump- 
tion of cotton for clothing, for mattresses, 
for bedding, for house insulation, and so 
on. Homemade mattresses, for example, 
may offer a possibility. In addition to dis- 
tribution of cotton goods to families on re- 
lief, ways should be found to increase con- 
sumption of cotton goods by farmers them- 
selves... . I believe that to aid in carrying 
out a plan for increased consumption 
through relief distribution, textile manu- 
facturers and labor groups would be glad 
to cooperate to keep the processing costs 
moderate. 


price outlook: farm dollar down 


sumer demand may be weaker in earlier 
months but probably improve as year prog- 
resses. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS—Slaughter sup- 
plies grass lambs during fall expected to 
continue larger than those of a year earlier. 
Supplies fed lambs from December-April 
expected to be relatively large. Lamb crop 
1938 larger than that of 1937 and largest 
on record. 

COTTON—Exports in recent weeks have 
been about 30 per cent less than for the 
corresponding period last year. Japan is 


again coming to us for cotton, exports to 
that nation exceeding those to any other 
country and accounting for one-fourth of 
our total exports for the season. Cotton gin- 
ned prior to September 16 showed a larger 
proportion of medium and longer lengths 
and a smaller proportion of staples 74-inch 
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@ In the forefront of ans 
farm legislation battles in the 
new Congress (to assemble. in 
January) will be four familiar 
faces: “Cotton Ed” Smith (left 
above) of South Carolina, 
Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture: Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace; 
Senator John H. Bankhead, of 
Alabama (left), and Marvin 
Jones (right) of Texas, Chair- 
“Cotton Ed” and the Secretary of Agriculture have often 
disagreed on farm policies, but the President’s purge having failed in South Carolina, it seems the two 
will have to shake hands and make up. 


and shorter. Grades on the whole are 
slightly higher than last year. 

DAIRYING—Production decidedly larger 
than a year ago and at new high level for 
this season of year. Consumption about the 
same. Butter prices steady. Feed supplies 
large and butterfat prices high in relation 
to feeds. 


@ Urban Toll of Soil Fertility 


Urban life takes its toll of the soils’ 
plant food. To replace the plant food 
that is lost through the diets and 
garbage of the urban population of 
this country (towns and cities of 
more than 2,500 inhabitants), would 
require 2,000,000 tons of a 19-7-7 
fertilizer mixture. 
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Guiding 
Principles 
In 
Building 


By DEANE 
G. CARTER 


Agricultural Engineer, 
University of Arkansas 


HE selection of 
the proper build- 
ing materials is al- 
most as important 
as the plan itself. 
Many letters have 
asked about the use 
of lumber, logs, 
stone, brick, and other materials. 
There are so many different kinds, 
grades, and qualities of building ma- 
terials that it is practically impossible 
to specify exactly the most suitable 
materials. It is better to decide upon 
the materials by considering a few 
definite principles as a guide. 


1. The “plan” or floor layout of any 
building need not be changed for 
different materials. Most buildings 
can be made with logs, stone, con- 
crete, brick, or wood frame walls 
with no change in the plan except in 
the necessary thickness of the walls. 


2. Build from the materials most 
readily available. It is usually best 
to build with stone only where build- 
ing stone can be secured at very low 
cost. Log buildings are most attrac- 
tive in a wooded locality. 


3. The amount of money to spend 
is the most certain guide to the kind 
of materials. Rough, local sawmill 
lumber for framing is usually less 
expensive than dressed, kiln-dried 
lumber. Wood shingles are far less 
costly than permanent, fireproof as- 
bestos shingles. As a general rule, 
wood construction costs less than 
masonry. In most of the South, yel- 
low pine is the most economical of 
the commercial wood materials. In 
most communities there is a differ- 
ence of from 25 to 50 per cent in cost 
between the lower and higher grades 
of many of the common building 
materials. 


4. As much money as possible 
should be saved by the use of native 


Too Little Parental Restraint 


] PERMITTED my _ 16-year-old 

girl to go with a man who was 31 
and had been married and divorced. 
In September she ran away and mar- 
ried him. He has a pair of pants, 
two shirts, and no job. I don’t believe 
he has ever had a job or even wants 
one. My little girl was in the last 
year of high school. I couldn’t think 
she would dream of marrying such 
aman. This was my mistake and a 
heartbreaking one, too. C. A. D. 
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or local materials, home labor for 
the common jobs, and farm teams 
and tools for transportation. The 
cash available is thereby conserved 
for the purchase of higher qualities 
of flooring, roof covering, equip- 
ment, and conveniences. 

These principles applied to some 
_200 farm homes in Arkansas have 
resulted in the saving of an average 
of 50 per cent in the cash cost. These 
homes have about five times as many 
kitchen sinks, bathrooms, and sani- 
tary disposal facilities as the average 
of all farm homes in the state. 

The plans shown this month are 
presented as an aid to the proper 
handling of farm-killed meat. The 


curing box (Plan 75024) is an insu- 
lated box for use in curing pork with 
ice cooling to avoid spoilage if the 
weather is mild. The plan was origi- 
nated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The smokehouse (Plan 75317) is 
planned for construction for native 
stone or brick. It is sufficiently large 
for use on plantations or by several 
families if desired. 

Plans may be ordered from the 
Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, University of Arkansas, 
College of Agriculture, at Fayette- 
ville. Order by number as follows: 


Smokehouse, No. 75317, 10 cents. 
Curing box, No. 75024, 10 cents. 


“Mistakes | Have Made” 


Didn’t Establish Own Home 


HE greatest mistake I ever made 

was when I went with my young 
husband to live with his mother. I 
have been very unhappy here and 
feel that my children will be un- 
happy here when they grow older. 
I trust this will be a lesson to other 
brides that they too may not make 
this same mistake. We could have 
been much happier in a home of our 
own, no matter how small it might 
have been. Young Wife. 


POTASH-STARVED POTASH-FED 


AFTER ALL, you don’t fertilize crops for the 
crops’ sake. You fertilize them for INCREASED 
RETURN TO YOU. Check your harvest and 
see if potash had a chance to increase your 
1938 income. Rusted cotton, low yields and 
poor quality of tobacco, corn, vegetable, fruit, 
and legume crops result if the soil and fertilizer 
do not supply enough potash. 

It is not too early to be laying your plans for 
more income from potash next year. Talk over 
with your county agent or experiment station 
your yields this year as compared with what 
you can expect from your soil if given the 
right amount of the right fertilizer for the crops 
which you will plant next spring. Ask your 

. dealer or manufacturer about fertilizers high in 
potash. You will be surprised how little extra 
it costs to apply enough potash. 

Ww and literature on the profitable 
fertilization of Southern crops. 


W for further information 
el? 
means 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC. 
INVESTMENT BUILDING == = = = WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CLEANING STATION 


Plug Cleaning Done 
where you see this 
I 


Your spark plugs 
cleaned,andthe gaps 
adjusted while you 
wait;and AC Quality 
Spark Plugs sold. 


with Clean Spark Plugs 


ITS A SURE CURE 


FOR SLUGGISH ENGINES -GAS WASTE 
AND HARD STARTING 


SAVE MONEY 


Records show that dirty plugs waste as much 
as one gallon of gas in ten, and cut power 
output 21%. You can avoid this expense by 
having your spark plugs cleaned regularly. 
Any Registered AC Cleaning Station (there’s 
One near you) will clean your plugs—and 
adjust the gaps—for 5c each, while you 
wait. Try this money-saving service when 
next you go to town. 


Quality Spark Plugs 


Engineered to meet Farming Requirements 


CALLS FOR 


THE FA 


The WC TRACTOR is shown here pulling a rotary 


terracer at twice the 


bottoms up to 5 


cover crops 


ONLY 


ON 
RUBBER 
ONLY 


1852: 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


960: 


of horses. Pulls two 14-inch 
miles pe hour in turning under 
Road speed up co 10 m.p.h. 


The new trend toward diversified cropping and “balanced 
farming” is sweeping the South. In many sections yields are 
being more than doubled by using cover crops. and winter 
legumes in the rotation... together with erosion control. You 
too can make the new system pay by changing from mules 
or an awkward, heavy tractor to the fast, flexible, powerful 
Allis-Chalmers WC TRACTOR! The WC gives you speed 
up to 5 miles an hour for seeding Austrian winter peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, grasses...and reserve power for plow- 
ing them under. With the WC TRACTOR and A-C QUICK- 
HITCH IMPLEMENTS you can prepare seedbed and culti- 
vate crops on the contour or in strips... doing the work of 
8 to 12 mules quicker and at less than half the cost! It’s 
your way to Better Living, Better Farming, More Profit! 


TRACTOR DIVISION” MILWAUKEE. US A 


A Tractor Mower Bedder-Planters 

Power Units Tillage Tools 

O WE Trecter (2-rew) ([) B Tractor (1-row) [J M Tractor (crawler) 0 All-Crop Harvester 
Name Town. 

R.F D State. 


HOW MY GARDEN GROWS 


Last plantings; berry tips; keeping cabbage, root crops 


By L. A. NIVEN 


[N THE territory 

above where cot- 
ton grows, vegeta- 
ble planting is 
largely finished by 
early November. 
Here in the Cotton 
Belt, however, if I 
haven’t already put in a supply of 
cabbage plants, onion plants, winter 
radishes, mustard, spinach, and 
onion sets by late October I put them 
in early in November. This is a good 
month anywhere in Southern terri- 
tory for setting asparagus and rhu- 
barb roots, strawberry, blackberry, 
Youngberry, and dewberry plants. 

A féw potato onions might well 
be planted now. The small ones 
produce large bulbs and the large 
ones produce sets. Plant both. 


@ During November or early De- 
cember I set some of both Charleston 
Wakefield and Jersey Wakefield 
cabbage plants. I depend mainly on 
the Charleston because it is one of 
the hardiest of all varieties, standing 
at least 8 or 10 degrees colder 
weather than most others. 

Those who set lettuce plants 
during September or October 
can do them a good turn now 
by applying a teaspoon of ni- 
trate of soda to each plant, 
scattering it on the ground 
around the plant and cultivat- 
ing in. The same treatment 
will prove profitable to any late 
fall or winter vegetables—cab- 
bage, kale, collards, etc.— 
using for these 1% pounds for 
100 feet of row space. 


@ In the home garden set 
strawberry plants a little closer 
together than where planted 
on a commercial scale. I set 
them 12 to 15 inches apart in 
rows 3/4 to 4 feet wide. With Blake- 
more, however, I give a little more 
distance—18 inches apart. 

Several have asked what varieties 
of strawberries to set so as to have 
berries ripening from early to late. 
There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence in the time of ripening of the 
several varieties, but Blakemore, Mis- 
sionary, Southland, Premier, and 
Klondike are early, Aroma is mid- 
season, and Gandy is late. Fairfax 
and Dorsett are comparatively new, 
reasonably early, and have proved 
quite good for home use. 


@ In addition to the fertilizer that 
should have been given strawberry 
plants in late August or early Sep- 
tember, another application should 
be given now. Fruit buds are 


“several weeks. 


now forming for the spring crop. 
The fertilizer given in early fall 
and this second application will 
serve to increase the number and 
size of fruit buds. Use 500 to 
1,000 pounds per acre of a 4-8-6, 
6-8-6, or 5-7-5 fertilizer, or 214 to 5 
pounds per 100 feet of row. 

Green sweet peppers as well as 
green tomatoes can be successfully 
stored just before frost and kept for 
Handle peppers in 
same general way as tomatoes, put- 
ting them in a cool place where they 
will not freeze and bringing them 
out as they are to be used. 


@ | leave salsify, parsnip, and carrot 
roots in the ground through the win- 
ter, rarely giving them any protection. 

This month and next is the proper 
time to pull and store turnips and 
rutabagas. To have them keep best, 
put in banks of not more than 12 to 
15 bushels to the pile. Select a high 
spot of ground where water drains 
away, rake off trash and loose earth, 
and put them down on smooth, firm 


—-U.S.D.A. Photo 


@ Getting in the last crop of 
tomatoes before frost comes. 


ground. Cut off the tops, leaving 
about a quarter to half an inch of the 
stems attached, and cover just 
enough to prevent freezing. When 
thus stored they retain their flavor 
and do not become as pithy as when 
left in the ground. 


@ A good way to keep cabbage that 
head up just before hard freezes 
come is to plow a deep furrow, place 
heads down in the row, and cover 
all except the roots, covering deep 
enough to prevent freezing of the 
heads. Only in the Middle and Up- 
per South will the weather be cold 
enough to warrant storage, as a rule. 
Usually in the Middle and Lower 
South they will remain in the field 
without any protection, except in 
case of extremely cold weather. 


In Mr. Niven’s Own Garden 


IKE a lot of the rest of us, the horticultural editor has been having 
his troubles with August and September drouth but on the first 


of October he could still report “pickin’s 


Okra Irish potatoes 
Eggplant Turnip greens 
Carrots Sweet potatoes 
Tomatoes Blackeye peas 
Swiss chard Crowder peas 
Pole beans Sweet peppers 
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’s” from all these crops: 
New Zealand spinach 
Running butterbeans 
Flat Dutch cabbage 
Roasting ear corn 
Bunch butterbeans 
Tennessee Red peanuts 


@ NOVEMBER 19. 
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@ At present prices, one good brood sow can produce from $150 to $300 worth 
of pork a year. 


—U.S.D.A. Photo 


Corn Alone Is Not Enough 


A timely message on fattening 
the meat hogs 


By TAIT 


A LARGE part of 

the hogs pro- 
duced on Southern 
farms are slaughter- 
ed on the farms 
where raised for 
home or farm con- 
sumption. The 
quality and the cost of the meat are 
largely dependent on the feeding of 
the hogs and the process of curing. 


Whether the feed be home-grown 
or bought, or whether fed to hogs 
for home consumption or to be sold 
alive, it is important, as affecting the 
cost and quality, that the feeding be 
done in a way to secure the most 
_ pounds of pork of the best quality 
from the feed used. 

First, the hogs should have some 
green feed. It has been proved be- 
yond question that hogs make 
cheaper gains when on pa$ture when 
fed corn and tankage than when 
they have no pasture. This one trial 
is an example: With clover pasture 
40 pounds less corn and 16 pounds 
less tankage were required to make 
100 pounds of gain than without 
pasture, and about one-fifth of a 
pound greater daily gain in weight 
was made by the hogs on pasture. 
If no green grazing can be had 
then perhaps legume hay or alfalfa 
meal is the best substitute. 


Animal Protein Essential 


Second, the hog requires some 
feed from animal: sources. Those 
feeds in general use are tankage, fish 
meal, and skimmilk and buttermilk. 
Tankage and fish meal are most used 
and must be purchased, but when no 
milk is available it will pay to buy 
either tankage or fish meal. If the 
hogs have green feed they will suffer 
less if they get no tankage than they 
will if they have no green feed, but 
even when hogs are on good pasture 
and getting corn, sorghum grain, or 
other grain it will pay to feed them 
some tankage because it saves grain. 


The feeds usually used for feeding 
hogs are low in protein and some 
supplement rich in protein is neces- 

Sary. The oil meals—cottonseed, 
soybean, peanut, and linseed—along 
with tankage or fish meal are gener- 
ally used to supply the protein need- 
ed to balance the usual grains fed to 
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hogs. A good protein supplement is 
furnished by equal parts by weight 
of tankage and cottonseed meal, or 
by equal parts of tankage or fish meal 
and any one of the oil meals, which- 
ever is cheapest. 


How Much Protein? 


How much tankage or fish meal 
is necessary to balance corn or sor- 
ghum grains? If a self-feeder is used 
we need not worry about that, for 
the hogs will attend to that matter 
properly, but when the hogs are 
hand-fed the question is a pertinent 
one. Experience and the evidence 
supplied by the hogs when able to 
take the feeds from a self-feeder in- 
dicate that the following proportions 
are about right in hand-feeding: 


Weight of pigs Part Tankage Parts Corn 


50 to 75 1 5 
75 to 100 1 7 
100 to 150 1 9 
150 to 200 1 10 
Over 200 1 12 


Fish meal may be used in the same 
quantities as tankage, and sorghum 
grain, barley, wheat, etc., in the same 
proportions as corn. When corn is 
hogged down, the protein supple- 
ment of equal parts of tankage and 
cottonseed meal is equally necessary. 
When soybeans and peanuts are 
grazed, at least a fourth to a third of 
a full ration of corn should be used 
with the usual allowance of tankage 
or fish meal. When sweet potatoes 
or other roots are grazed or fed a 
fourth to a half ration of corn and 
the tankage-cottonseed meal supple- 


ment should be added. 


Hogs require less salt than other 
farm animals but they should be sup- 
plied salt regularly. If hogs have 
green grazing and tankage or fish 
meal they will need no other miner- 
als than common salt. Or if they 
have a leafy legume hay of a good 
green color or alfalfa meal and tank- 
age they are not likely to need any 
additional minerals except salt. 


Good clean water that the hogs can 
get at all times without too much 
trouble is as necessary for hogs to do 
their best as for other farm animals. 


When cold wet weather comes, 
clean dry sleeping quarters are neces- 
sary. No farm animal, not even a 
hog, does well in mud and cold. 
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Cured Hams Is in the 


tempting flavor with just the right tantaliz- 
ing zest and richness in every 
batch of sausage that you 
make. Use it this year! Ask 
your local dealer for Morton‘s. 


EMEMBER, it is the cure 
itself that determines the 
quality of the finished meat. 
Hams with the richest, reddest 
gravy you have ever eaten! 
Bacon with a mild, crisp flavor 
that calls for a second helping 
every morning! Meat that re- 
tains all its fine natural flavors 
and delicious juices! That's the 
kind of hams, shoulders, and 
bacon you can quickly and 
easily cure right on yout own 
farm. It costs money to raise 
good hogs — and whether you 
get good meat depends on how 
you cure it. 


Here’s How to Cure the 
Finest Quality Meat 
First, pump hams and shoulders next 
to the bone with a curing pickle made 
with Morton’s Tender-Quick mixed 


with water. Then cure from the out- 
side with Morton's Sugar-Curing Smoke 


Sausage that all 
the Family Likes 


= Morton’s Sausage Season- 
ing is a complete product—ready to 
use — nothing to add or mix, saves 
guess-work and uncertainty — does 
away with the trial and error meth- 
od. In the one package you get all the salt, 
Spices, sage, peppers, and other seasoning 
ingredients mixed in exactly the right pro- 


portions. A can of Morton’s Sausage Season- 


ing costs only 25c and is enough to make 
30 Ibs. of sausage. You will get the same 


| Enclosed is 25c. Send me postpaid 128 page 


Salt. This improved method of curing 
is the surest way to eliminate off-flavor 
or under-cured meat around the bone. 
You cure from the inside out and from 
the outside in all at the same time, 
which results in a uniform cure — a 
mild cure — yet a thorough cure. This 
curing method strikes in quicker, starts 
the cure at the bone, helps prevent 
bone taint, and gives you meat that is 
always worth a premium. 


The Cost Is Small 


You can cure meat of real top quality 
— meat that is actually worth 40 cents 
a pound — for a curing cost of only 
1% cents a pound. That's all it costs 
for the complete cure when you pump 
with Morton’s Tender-Quick and cure 
with Morton’s Sugar-Curing Smoke Salt. 


Don’t take chances on running out of 
meat this year. Cure enough to have 
plenty. Ask your local dealer for Mor- 
ton’s Smoke Salt, Morton’s Tender- 
Quick, and a meat pump. Have them on 
hand when you are ready to butcher. 
Why not use the best, and at the same 
time make the entire curing job easier, 
quicker, and safer! 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MORTON SALT COMPANY PF 


208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ilinois 


new Meat Curing Book and special offer on 
how to get butchering tools without cost. 
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Here is the most complete book on 
home meat curing ever published. a 
Costs only 25c. Send stamps or 
coin. With each book you receive | 
a special offer showing how to pet Srp 
butchering tools, knives, and equip- ‘Alp 
ment without cost. 


Mail coupon below for 
Free Booklet telling full 
story of sensational new 
farm radio invention by Philco, world’s largest 
radio manufacturer. Think of it—1000 hours of 
radio operation (in many cases, 2 whole year) 
from one set of batteries that cost only $5.50! 
At last, a battery radio that costs as little to run 
as an Electric set! And with the same conven- 
ience and reliability. No more need for re- 
charging batteries. It's the radio every unwired 
home has been waiting for! : 


Entirely New, Different 
Not 6 Volt—Not 2 Volt 
No More Wind Chargers 


Nothing like these new Philco Farm 
Radios has ever been seen before. 
Amazing discoveries bring finer tone | 
and reception with greatest ECON- 
OMY ever known. Battery drain cut i 
to 43, and—Jowest prices in history! 


Mail coupon NOW for Free 
Booklet and details of Free 
Trial, Easy Payment, Trade- | 
In Allowance Offer. No ob- 
ligation. 


Model 80B, above, only $42.50. 
Other models as low as $24.45, - 
Complete batteries only $5.50 extra. 


If You Have Electricity 
find out about the new 1939 Philco AC 
Electric Radios including the sensational 
Philco Mystery Control. Complete selection 
of consoles, table models, as low as $20. 
Check coupon below 


FREE COUPON-—Mail Today 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 44. 
3701 North Broad St. ase 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
literature describing the new 1939 P 
Radios. Alsofull details of your Free Trial, Easy 
Payment, Trade-In Allowance Offer. 


Name 


Philadelphia,Pa, 
hilco Farm 


Address 
or R.F.D. 


Town State 
O Check here for Philco AC Electric Radio Folder 


County. 


Be sure to mention Progressive Farmer when writing to any of our 
advertisers. We will appreciate this courtesy. 


In seed or batteries... 
it’s their origin that counts. 


HERE is a world of difference between 
buying blindly and buying on faith. 
With Exide Batteries you can safely buy on 
faith, for you know both their origin and 


ig playing the Exide sign. 


reputation. You are sure 
of honest battery value if 
you go to the deafer dis- 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


T’S astonishin’ 

the sight of 
different places 
the editor of this 
paper can think 
of to go to. And 
it looks like he 
always hits up 
where there’s 
something inter- 
estin’ to see. How 
he gets on to 
them all is more than I know. Any- 
how I reckon it’s kinda lucky for 
me I get to go with him ever now 
and then when I ain’t so far behind 
with work Marthy can’t kinda keep 
it up for me while I’m gone. 

This time the editor of this paper 
was aimin’ to learn something about 
how pecans is sold. It seems there’s 
a lot of pecan growers that don’t 
want to go to the trouble of peddling 
them out for what they can get for 
them. So they organized together 
and ever one said he would throw 
in his crop and they would hire a 
man to sell the whole kaboodle. 
They elected themselves a board of 
directors and set out to do business. 

I reckon they must of been power- 
ful surprised when they got all their 
pecans together and found out how 
many they had. Anyhow they done 
so well it wasn’t long till they bought 
themselves a piece of ground, put 
them up a big buildin’ on it so they 
could take care of all the nuts. 


To Get a Better Price 


The thing they aimed at was to 
get a better price for their pecans. 
They figured one way they could do 
that was to get shut of the dirt and 
pieces of hull. It wasn’t much trou- 
ble to do that. Then somebody 
thought it would be a fine thing if 
they could take out the light ones, 
them that wasn’t filled out and 
therefore wasn’t no good. That 
wasn’t so easy to do but they done 
it and the machine they rigged up 


BILL CASPEB 


to do it with is about the slickest - 


thing you ever saw. 

A fellow name of Bullard showed 
us around. He looked like he might 
be boss of the works. He took us 
where farmers back their wagons or 
trucks up to the platform and un- 
load. The sacks of pecans are dump- 
ed into a hopper which feeds them 
into the machine I been tellin’ you 
about. The dirt and trash is shook 
out and the pecans spreads out over 
a big wide, movin’ apron and passes 
under a suction, mouth which is 


I See By the Ads 


suckin’ up air just hard enough to 
lift up the light ones and let the good 
ones alone. Then the big belt takes 
the good ones along in front of sev- 
eral hands that are hired to pick out 
any more they can see that ain’t just 
right. I thought that suction busi- 
ness to get rid of the sorry ones was 
about the smartest thing I ever seen. 


Sizing Comes Next 

Next thing they go through sortin’ 
machines that picks out the different 
sizes. Now that’s where me and you 
would of stopped. But not these 
folks. They says to themselves, “We 
got to sell pecans against English 
walnuts and almonds and look how 
purty they are. We got to make our 
pecans just as purty.” 

So they fixed them up some big 
tanks and learned how to bleach out 
the dirty colors and make their pe- 
cans look purty and white. Then 
they put a little color on them like 
the women do their faces to make 
them look just right. 

Well that went over fine and they 
sold a lot of them. The day I was 
there they was loadin’ up several car- 
loads to send to a seaport somewhere 
so they could ship them to London, 
England, clear across the gcean. 

But did they stop with makin’ 
them purty? They: did not. They 
are going to do everything I done 
told you about and then—they are 
stampin’ their brand name on every 
single one of them pecans. That way 
they say the buyer will know what 
he is gettin’ and will want more just 
like it. 

I reckon you think it would be a 
big job to pick up ever single pecan 
and stamp something like Queen 
Brand Schley on it? Well it would 
be if you done it by hand but these 
folks has got machines that do it. 
They just pour the purty bright pe- 
cans into the hopper and the nuts 
feeds down one at a time and gets 
themselves stamped in red ink. 

I think they got a fine idea. I 
know other folks is like me, they 
like to know what they are buyin’. 
That’s the reason I try to keep up 
with the ads in this paper and when 
I buy something buy the kind that’s 
advertised in it. 

I'm sure proud I seen this outfit 
at Albany. It just goes to show that 
farmers has got just as much sense 
as anybody else if you give them a 


chance to show it. Yours truly 


BILL CASPER. 


Too Young to Retire at 79 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


‘THERE is a great 

disposition now 
to talk of retiring 
every man at the 
age of 60. You can- 
not set any definite 
age for a man to 
quit work. He 
should stay on the job as long as he 
can make good. Efficiency is the 
only rule for the length of service. 
Fifty per cent are not efficient at 30, 
or at any age. 

Recently I made a visit to Monti- 
cello, Ga., and went out to see Car- 
den J. Goolsby, one of the most suc- 


cessful farmers of Jasper County and 
of Georgia, who at 79 is still active 
and looks after the tenants and plans 
the year’s crop and work. Mr. Gools- 
by has accumulated 1,500 acres of 
land and he has managed it well. 
He makes around 200 bales of cotton 
and corn enough to run ‘the place. 
He threshed 1,900 bushels of oats 
this year. In 1931 he made 50 bush- 
els of wheat per acre on 50 acres of 
land and set the standard for wheat 
growing in Georgia. 

I like to see a man who does not 
give up because he has attained the 
age of 60. 
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Crops Grown 


in Bible Days 


By LYMAN CARRIER 


Egyptians 
raised flax, so 
during their sojourn 
in Egypt the He- 
brews no doubt 
learned how to raise, 
spin, and weave it. 
The native farmers 
in the Jordan valley also raised 
flax as we learn from a statement 
that the spies sent by Joshua into 
Jericho were hidden on the roof of 
the house “with stalks of flax.” The 
Hebrews apparently took up the in- 
dustry and have been in the ready- 
made clothing business ever since. 
Among the virtues of a worthy 
woman Solomon mentions, “She 
maketh linen garments and selleth 
them, and delivereth girdles unto the 
merchant.” 

The grape is the fruit most com- 
monly mentioned in the Bible. 
Grapes were eaten raw, dried into 
raisins, or the juice expressed for fer- 
menting into wine. Olives came next 
in importance. Olive oil was much 
used as a cosmetic and for religious 
rites. Figs and pomegranates were 
also common fruits. 

Apples are mentioned a few times 
and then in such a way as to leave 
doubt as to whether they grew wild 


&, 
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“I asked my girl for a kiss and she 
slapped my face!” 


or were domesticated. “As the apple 
tree among the trees of the wood” is 
one reference while another states, 
“The pomegranate tree, the palm 
tree also, and the apple tree, even all 
the trees of the field are withered.” 
That apples may have been used as 
a food is indicated by a passage in 
the Song of Solomon, “Stay ye me 
with raisins, refresh me with ap- 
ples,” but the term apple was first 
used in a general sense. The apples 
of the Bible may have been citrus 
fruits which have been known in 
Asia since time immemorial. 


The Hebrew farmers had no boll 
weevils but did have many other 
troublesome pests to attack their 
crops. Joel records, “And I will re- 
store to you the years that the locust 
hath eaten, the cankerworm and the 
caterpillar, and the palmer worm, my 
great army which I sent among you.” 
Amos also, speaking for Jehovah, 
says, “I have smitten you with blast- 
ings and mildew.” The parable of 
the wheat and tares is additional evi- 
dence that ancient farming had its 
drawbacks. 

During the golden age of Israel’s 
history, the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, one-finds mention of a much 
greater variety of crops than previ- 
ously. In a list of provisions sent to 
David are the following: “Wheat, 
barley, meal, parched grain and 
beans, lentils, parched pulse, honey, 
butter, sheep, cheese.” 


It is at this time in Hebrew his- 
tory that haymaking is mentioned. 
David sang of the “rain on the mown 
grass,” and Solomon states, “The 
hay is carried and the tender grass 
showeth itself, and the herbs of the 
mountain are gathered in.” “For 
they shall soon be cut down like the 
grass” is another familiar quotation. 

Editor’s Note.—This is No. 2 in a series 


of short articles on “Old Testament Farm- 
ing.” 


My Most Satisfying Purchase 


(November Prize Letters ) 
@ Big Sister Bought This Radio 


UR home is in a remote and out- 

of-the-way place, being’ about a 
mile from our nearest neighbor. 
With some money I had been saving 
for several years, I bought a radio 
last year. 

It serves every member of our fami- 
ly. There’s Mother—she says the 
radio renders homemaking easy, so 
many of the things she learns being 
practical. And Dad is interested in 
the market quotations and news 
broadcasts. Baby Sister and Little 
Brother come in for their share of en- 
tertainment, for mother follows the 
advice given about “mental health 
for children,” and they love the sto- 
ries told for the youngsters. Big 
Brother enjoys the ball games and es- 
pecially does he like the tasty dishes 
which mother makes—by following 
the “Recipe Lady.” Big Sister (that’s 
I) enjoys the thrilling music which 
comes floating through the night and 
lifts her up on wings of song. 

While we are sitting quietly in our 
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remote farm home, we can get en- 

tertainment, and everything but a 

personal appearance of those we hear. 

I know this radio was our most satis- 
fying purchase in recent months. 

Greenville, N. C. 


@ Pasture Fence Paid Well 


HE most satisfying purchase we 
made was some nails, some barb 
wire, and the use of some lumber we 
had on the place to rebuild the fence 
around our swamp pasture which 
had been idle for ten years. The 
small pasture we were using always 
grew bare in the fall and the cows 
went back in their milk and lost 
flesh. It only took a few hours for 
the men folks to rebuild it in places 
and mend it in others and only a 
small outlay of money. As a result 
we now have a wonderful pasture 
which will produce grass at least 
nine months a year and will take care 
of many more cows than we have. 
We hope next year to increase our 
herd. Mrs. W. C. H. 
Moore County, N. C. 


—when you want to cut the 
cost of growing your cotton 


Do you want to cut the cost of growing 
your cotton? Then be curious. Find out 
what modern power—Oliver “70” power 
—will do in your fields. Have your Oliver 
dealer show you how easily, how quickly, 
and how cheaply you can bust out, run 
middles, plant and fertilize or cultivate 
with an Oliver “70” and Oliver centrally 
mounted tools. 

Your Oliver dealer will help you select 
the plows, busters, bases, sweeps, planters, 
opener and covering equipment, planting 
plates and anything else you need for put- 
ting in your crop. He will show you how 
the “70” will work your land, cutting your 
costs because it does more work in less 
time. See your Oliver dealer today—or 
write for free folders and the name of the 
nearest Oliver dealer. Be sure to have a 
free demonstration of Oliver ‘70’ per- 
formance before you buy any tractor or 
even another team of mules. 


ER 


ES COMPANY 


OL 


FARM EQUIPMENT SAL 


Cockrel 


FEATURES OF THE 
MODERN OLIVER “70” 


Smooth 6-cylinder Power. Finger- 
Tip Control. Variable speed gov- 
ernor cuts fuel costs. Saves power. 
4 Speeds Forward: 2.44, 3.32, 
4.33, and 5.88 m.p.h. 

Central Tool Mounting—Planters 
and Cultivators Work in Plain Sight 
in Front of Operator for easy, 
more accurate work. 

Famous Oliver Tip Toe Wheels 
do not pack the soil. 

Real Driver Comfort from easy- 
riding seat, and automotive steer- 
ing. 

Modern Tractor Engines: 


HC KD 
High Compression For Tra-tor 
For Gasoline Fuels 


With or Without: Self-Starter, 
Implement Power Lift, Rubber 
Tires, Electric Lights, Power Take- 
Off. 


Plows with 2 Big Bases or 4 Discs 
at 3.32 and 4.33 m.p.h. 

Busts and Lists with 2 or 3 Bases. 
Mounted on Strong, Rigid Beams. 
Plants with Check Row, Runner, 
Sweep or Lister Planters; Cen- 
trally Mounted. 


_ Cultivates with Corn, Cotton, Beet, 


Bean, Vegetable Cultivaters; 
Floating Gangs. 

Mows with Mounted or Drawn 
Mower. 

Runs 6-Foot Combine, power 
binder; Other Power Toke-Off 
Work. 

Drives 22x36 Thresher or handles 
other belt jobs of equal size. 


See your 


liver Dealer or check and mail the cou- 
on to OLIVER, 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; 
ton and 17th Sts., Richmond, Va.; 1616 
St., Dallas, Texas. 


PFSR-11-38 


Please send me the “70” Tractor Catalog checked and the names of nearby Oliver dealers so | can 
have a free Oliver tractor demonstration on my farm. [] Row Crop "70" [] Standard’’70” 


When answering an advertisement always say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” Then 
our advertising guarantee protects you. 


“U.S.” ROYAL BOOTS 


jor dependable 
protection 


SHORT BOOT OF TEMPERED RUBBER WITH 
3-BUCKLED QUARTER FOR SNUG FIT. 
SHOCK-PROOF INSOLE. PIGSKIN FINISH. 


TIRE TREAD SOLE. 


ASK TO SEE THE NEW ROYAL 
RAINCOAT WITH PIGSKIN FINISH. 


United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 Broadway New York 
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= OF COMFORT 


MORE MILES 


e e 
It doesn’t make any difference 
whether you choose Ball-Band 
footwear for extra comfort or 
for extra wear—you‘ll getboth. 
And youll get this double satis- 
faction because Ball-Band 
builds these most important 
qualities right into every pair. 
That’s why we say you’re sure 
to feel more comfortable if 
you buy Ball-Band footwear. 
MISHAWAKA 
RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
473 Water St. ¢« Mishawaka, Ind. 


EX BEACH, famous author and outdoors- 
man, has hunted every kind of game from 

Alaska to Florida. Here’s what he says about 
Remington shot shells: 

“Whatever I’m after, I want a shell with 
pew er to spare. I Pe that extra wallop with 

tro Express and Shur Shot. 
DOUBLE “WET-PROOF,” TOO... I’ve used 
Remington shells that have been wet for days 
. « - never had one of ’em fail! You duck 
hunters know how important that is! 
NO BARREL CLEANING... “Remington shells 
have the original Kleanbore non-corrosive 
priming, too. No danger of rust or pitting. 
And ao barrel cleaning to worry about! 
BALANCED PATTERNS .. . “Nitro Express 
and Shar Shot shells have balanced patterns 
at all ranges, with no holes for game to slip 
through! 


Take a tip from Rex Beach, and make sure 
you shoot a shell with a wallop. Shoot Nitro 
Express, Arrow Express or Shur Shot shells. 
Remember . . . if it’s Remington, it’s right! 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Nitro Express, Shur Shot, Arrow Express, Wet- 
bore are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by the Remington A 


Remington 


Lazy Man’s Dog 
(Continued from page 12) 


school and back; promised to put it 
in storage there.” 

The boy objected: “No, I didn’t! 
You said I'd better, and I-said prob- 
ably I would; but I didn’t promise!” 

Brander felt a choking flood of 
anger, and he wished to slap Tom’s 
grinning face, to thrash him. But 
that was merely confession of failure. 
There must be a better way. He ask- 
ed wearily: 

“Are you expelled?” 

“Sure—same old thing! The darn- 
ed schools are all run by a lot of old 
women in pants.” Tom demanded 
in sudden curiosity: “Say, what are 
you home so early for?” 

It occurred to Brander that if he 
and Tom were more together he 
might win the boy’s trust and respect 
and on these found a habit of obedi- 
ence. He said: 

“Why, I’m driving up to Alec 
Fernald’s place for some hunting. 
Want to come along?” 

Tom hesitated. “I used to go there 
when I was a baby,” he remembered. 
“Any movies there?” 

“Alec’s farm is ten miles from the 
nearest town; but you'll be too tired 
to do anything but sleep, after a day 
in the covers.” 

“Well, Til try anything once,” 
Tom decided, and lighted a cigarette. 
Brander remarked, keeping his tones 
steady: 

“You know, Son, I’ve always 
hoped you wouldn’t smoke till you 
were eighteen.” 

The boy grinned. “Say, Dad, I’ve 
been smoking for years. I’m tired 
of doing it on the sly, that’s all. 
What time do we get away?” 


LEC Fernald was a little man 

with white hair, pink cheeks, and 
mild blue eyes that for all their mild- 
ness did not waver. His farm was 
on a side road a mile and half from 
the nearest main highway. Once there 
had been other farms nearby; and 
there were old orchards and alder 
swales and pastures grown up to 


birch and poplar, and birds a-plenty. 


all about. Alec and Mrs. Fernald 


had no children. She was round, and 
pink and white, and neat as a wax- 
ed thread. 

Alec was in the barn when he 
heard Brander’s car cross the rattling 
bridge a quarter mile away. His 
own old setter, Cap, followed him 
as he went into the yard to meet his 
guests. Brander shouted a greeting, 
and Jeff, the pointer, barked furious- 
ly at Cap from the rear seat of the 
car. Cap started forward; but Alec 
said quietly: “Cap!” and made a 
downward motion with his hand. 
Cap lay down, his nose between his 
paws. 

Brander told Jeff loudly to hush; 
and he alighted—while Jeff still 
barked joyously and did not hush 
at all—and grasped Alec’s hand. 

“I brought Tom along, Alec,” he 
explained. “It’s time he learned 
something about hunting.” 


Alec said: “Fine! Glad to have 
him.” He shook Tom’s hand. “Have- 
n’t seen you since you were knee- 
high to a grasshopper, young fel- 
low,” he said. “How’s it happen 
you’re not in school?” 


Tom laughed casually. “Oh, I got 
expelled.” He started toward Cap, 
lying quiet on the ground. “Hello, 
old boy!” he cried. “Come here to 
me!” 


AP looked to Alec for permis- 

sion, and Alec said: “All right, 
Cap!” The dog rose to make friends. 
Brander let Jeff out of the car, and 
while the dogs and Tom exchanged 
greetings, he and Alec carried the 
gear into the house, and Mrs. Fer- 
nald made them welcome there, and 
kissed Tom, and cried over him, till 
Tom escaped from her. 


Alec went to the barn to milk be- 
fore dark, and Brander and Tom 
followed to watch him, standing in 
the tie-up door. Tom lighted a cig- 
arette. Brander spoke mildly: “Bet- 
ter not smoke in the barn, Tom.” 


Tom said: “Oh, I'll be careful.” 
Alec milked his cows; but he shifted 
his stool enough so that he could 
watch Tom and that cigarette. 


Old Cap was in the dining room 
during supper. When Alec took his 
seat, he said gently: “Down, Cap.” 
The setter dropped in the corner; 
and Tom stooped and petted him. 


“Say, you're quite a dog, aren’t 
you?” he said. He looked up at Alec. 
“He minds well, doesn’t he?” 


Alec nodded. “But I never praise 
a dog for lying down,” he said. 
“When I tell him to lie down, he’s 
supposed to stay down till I call him; 
but if I pet him, he thinks he’s done 
his job and can get up.” 


“Pretty slick,” Tom assented, not 
at all abashed by the mild reproof. 
He sat down at the table; and Mrs. 
Fernald put heaping platters before 
them. A little later Tom, wih a bit 
of steak bone, said: 


“Here, Cap! Come get it.” 
Cap stirred faintly; but he did not 


rise. Brander said: ‘Never interfere 
with another man’s dog, Tom.” 


The boy laughed. “Oh, I want to 
make friends with Cap so he’ll find 
birds for me. Here, Cap!” Alec 
clucked permission and Cap rose and 
took the bit of bone. “There, see?” 
Tom exulted. “Pretty good, old fel- 
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low, wasn’t it? All right. Lie down 
now.” 

Cap wagged his tail gravely and 
waited for another morsel of bone. 
Alec said: “Cap!” The dog returned 
to its corner and lay down. 

Alec’s tone had been without ex- 
pression; but Brander felt the neces- 
sity of apologizing for Tom. Instead 
of doing so, he told Alec what a fine 
dog Jeff had turned out to be. “You 
certainly did a great job training 
him,” he said. “Of course, I haven’t 

‘had him on birds yet; but I’ve taken 
him for walks. He minds well, and 
he loves to retrieve anything I throw 
for him.” 


LEC nodded. “Jeff's a good 

dog,” he agreed. “He learned 
as quick as any dog I ever saw. He’s 
steady, and he means to do right. 
You can work him tomorrow. I'll 
leave Cap at home.” 

“You’d better work Jeff, hadn’t 
you?” 

“No, he’s your dog. He ought to 
work for you.” 

There is an etiquette in hunting, 
strict and wise and respected; and 
Brander was a little uneasy about 
Tom’s prospective bearing in the 
field. At breakfast he spoke to Alec 
cheerfully to cover his misgivings. 
“Well, Alec, we'll teach Tom the 
game today, get him way-wise.” 
Alec nodded; but when they set out, 
Brander had Tom on his mind. 

His misgivings proved justified. 
Tom carried his gun under his arm 
instead of on his shoulder with the 
muzzle pointing upward; he shot 
low through thick brush when either 
Alec or Brander might have been in 
the line of fire; he laid his loaded 
gun down without opening the 
breech when they stopped to rest; 
he tossed away cigarette butts with- 
out extinguishing them; and he 
claimed birds as his kill when it was 
patent that Alec’s gun had brought 
them down. Also, Brander was dis- 
tressed because Jeff behaved badly. 
When they set out through the or- 
chard behind the house, Jeff bounded 
about them, excited by the tinkling 
bell on his neck, racing away in short 
circles, returning to leap up and paw 
at Brander in riotous affection. He 
would not stay at heel; and in the 
covers he darted away at headlong 
speed, disappeared sometimes for fif- 
teen minutes at a time. Brander 
shouted himself hoarse without ef- 
fect. Even when they killed birds, 
Jeff would not retrieve. 


ALEC made no comment, did 

not interfere at all, but Brander 
came home at dusk in an apologetic 
mind for his dog and for his son; 
and after Tom had gone to bed 
that night, while Brander and Alec 
lingered over their pipes in the din- 
ing room, Brander said at last: 
'“Tom’s a fine boy, Alec; but this is 
all new to him. He’s had an exciting 
day. I’ve not had a chance to be with 
him much since his mother died.” 
He tried to chuckle in an awkward 
sort of apology. “She never had to 
tell him twice to do a thing; but since 
then—he’s so much like her, it’s been 
hard for me to be—well, stern with 
him.” And since Alec did not speak, 
he said: “Jeff worked well, didn’t 
he? Didn’t flush a bird all day. 
Steady as a rock.” 


“Well, he broke shot every time,” 


Alec suggested. “And he wouldn’t 
retrieve your birds for you.” 

“Oh, Jeff’s all right,” Brander said, 
and then he hesitated, a little startled, 
realizing that he was defending Jeff, 
his dog, as he had defended Tom, 
his son. He went on_ hurriedly: 
“Jeff's got a good nose, and he holds 
his points. He’s going to make a 
great dog.” 

Alec for a moment did not speak. 
He looked down at old Cap, asleep 
beside his chair; he looked at Jeff 
sprawled in’ front of the air-tight 
stove. He got up and crossed to the 
stove, lifted the lid to knock the 
ashes out of his pipe. Jeff rose, and 
Alec stroked the dog’s flanks with 
the palms of his hands. He said: 

“Down, Jeff!” 


Jeff wagged his tail, but he did not 
obey; and suddenly, and very deftly, 
Alec swept Jeff’s feet from under 


him, forced the dog down. Jeff yelp- . 


ed once with surprise, then lay still 
with his nose between his paws; and 
Alec said, looking at Jeff: 


“He’s got the makings, yes. But 
right now, he’s been spoiled!” 


BRANDER lay awake that night, 

troubled and uneasy, thinking 
of Alec’s remark that Jeff was spoil- 
ed; and at breakfast—Tom was slow 
in waking, had not appeared—Bran- 
der said: 

“Alec, I can see Jeff’s a little out 
of hand. Suppose you work him to- 
day, see if you can slow him down.” 

Alec nodded readily. “All right,” 
he said. “I will.” And when they 
had finished breakfast, since Tom 
had not yet come from his room, he 
said: “I'll start by making Jeff re- 
trieve, while we wait for Tom. I'll 
need your help—unless you’d rather 
not?” 

Brander said: “Of course I'll help. 
I'll be interested to see how you 
do it.” 

So Alec called Jeff, and he and 
Brander went out into the yard. Alec 
brought from the shed a rope about 
forty feet long, and he made a loop 
around Jeff’s neck with the middle 
of the rope, tying it carefully so that 
it would not slip tight and strangle. 
He gave Brander one end of the rope, 
himself took the other; and then he 
explained what he meant to do, and 
he concluded: “But after we start 
this, we’ve got to finish it, Mr. Bran- 
der. I never tell a dog to do a thing 
unless I can make him do it. So if 
you don’t want to help, say so now!” 


Brander nodded grimly. “Go 
ahead!” 


Alec tossed the woodcock, spoke 
(Continued on page 22) 
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How about 
another helping 
of that good 


VELVET 
tobacco!” 


elvet 


—the MILDNESS 
of fine old 
Kentucky Burley 
aged in wood 


—the FLAVOR 
of pure maple 
sugar for extra 
good taste 


Velvet packs easy in a pipe 
Rolls smooth in a cigarette 
Draws right in both 


Copyright 1938, Liccert & MYERS ToBACco Co. 
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quietly. “Fetch, Jeff.” The dog turn- 
ed doubtfully toward the bird, and 
Alec cried sharply: “Jerk him!” 


Brander protested: “He’s start- 

Alec took a swift step toward 
Brander, his mild eyes blazing now. 
“Blast you, jerk!” he shouted. 


So Brander jerked hard and Jeff 
yapped with astonishment and pain; 
and Brander grimly hauled him past 
the woodcock and Jeff yelped, and 
fought the rope in panic and fear. 


The moment he passed the dead 
bird, Alec jerked him back so hard 
that Brander was almost pulled off 
his feet; and Brander retaliated, and 
Jeff was whipped to and fro like a 
rag on a taut rope; till suddenly, still 
protesting at this treatment, he was 
held fast just above the woodcock. 
Then Alec shortened rope, came up 
to the dog still frantically struggling 
to be free. He stood on Jeff's right 
side, held the rope with his left hand, 
reached across the dog’s neck with 
his right hand and caught Jeff’s left 
ear between thumbnail and finger, 
pinching hard. He drove the dog’s 
head down till Jeff’s jaws, open to 
yelp, had the bird between them. 


J NSTANTLY Alec began to praise 

and caress Jeff, and the dog’s mouth 
closed on the bird, and Alec said: 
“Fetch!” over and over. He backed 
away two or three steps, and Jeff, 
the bird still in his mouth followed 
him. Alec said: “Give!” He touch- 
ed Jeff’s lower jaw, received the bird, 
and petted Jeff lavishly. Jeff stood 
happy, with grinning jaws and wag- 
ging tail. 

After five minutes of this, Jeff re- 
trieved the dead woodcock at com- 
mand without the compulsion of the 
rope. “He'll retrieve now,” said 
Alec, holding Jeff, petting him, 
stroking his flanks. “We'll get the 
rest of it straightened out today.” 


Brander wiped his brow. He 
said: “That’s the most miraculous 
thing I ever saw.” 

“Why, it’s simple,” Alec said. “All 
there is to it, when you're training 
a dog, you never tell him to do a 
thing unless you can make him do it. 
If he doesn’t do what you say, you 
make him, and praise him afterward. 
After a few times the dog’s learned 
what he’s supposed to do.” 

Brander said thoughtfully: “Jeff 
doesn’t seem to hold it against you.” 

“Why should he? He knows I 
‘was fair and square with him. A 
good dog’s proud to obey—after he 
finds out he has to.” And he said: 
“Well, we can start any time you’re 
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ready. The birds ought to lay good 
today.” 

Brander was more quiet than usual 
that day; and he watched Alec han- 
dle Jeff. Jeff was a changed dog, a 
model of behavior. Brander watch- 
ed Tom, too; but—though Tom 
continued transgress — Brander 
gave the boy no further advice as to 
cigarettes, or as to his gun, or as to 
his deportment in the field. 


HAT night again he sat in the 


dining room with Alec, Mrs. Fer-— 


nald knitting near the lamp between 
them. They discussed the day’s 
hunt. “Jeff was fine,” he said. 

“IT never saw a dog work better,” 
Alec agreed. 

“And yet he wouldn’t work right 
for me, yesterday,” Brander reflect- 
ed. “What’s the answer, Alec?” 

“Tt takes a man and a dog to make 
a team.” 

“I couldn’t do it. 
patience.” 

“Then you'd better not ever try 
to train a dog. He’s got to know you 
mean what you say, if you want him 
to work for you.” 

Brander nodded; and he filled his 
pipe again. He said at last, in a dif- 
ferent tone: “Alec, Tom doesn’t have 
to go home at the end of the week 
when I do. I'd like to let him stay 
on a while with you. How do you 
feel about that?” 

Alec asked after a moment: “You 
mean, give him some hunting?” 

“Well,” Brander said evasively, “I 
think he’d learn a lot of things from 
a few weeks with you.” 

Alec peered into the bowl of his 
pipe. Mrs. Fernald put her knitting 
down, the clicking of the needles 
stopped. She watched Alec, as 
though expecting something. 


I haven’t the 


“VV HEN a man leaves his dog 
with me,” Alec said carefully 
at last, “the dog’s in my hands to 
handle any way I want to.” 
“Tom would be in your hands,” 
Brander told him, in grave tones. 


Alec raised his head and met the 
other’s eyes; and for a long moment 
then, neither of the men said any- 
thing at all: But Mrs. Fernald turn- 
ed her chair to look at Brander; and 
he flushed under her eyes. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. “Well, I 
must say!” Her tones were at once 
sharp and stern. “Mr. Brander,” she 
said, “most ways you're a real pleas- 
ant man, and you and Alec have had 
many a fine day together. But Mrs. 
Brander was worth a dozen of you. 
I've never forgotten the day she 


LOOK THESE 
NEW LOW PRICES! 


Now you can get genuine, “Eveready” “‘Layer-Bilt’”’ radio 
“B” batteries, the patented flat-cell batteries that J/ast 
longer, for what you ‘would pay for wasteful, old-fash- 
ioned round-cell batteries... Now all “Eveready” ‘‘B” 


batteries are ‘‘Layer-Bilt’’ batteries!* Look at this line-up. 


Note the low list prices. 


1. First comes the brand-new No. 585 
Medium Size “‘Layer-Bilt” ‘“B” battery, 
the lowest-priced, genuine flat-cell, 
“Layer-Bilt’’ battery ever made. 

| $425 


NO. S8S LIST ..... 


2. And here’s a large size Standard /_-= 
-“Layer-Bilt” “B” battery No. 586 for 

only a few cents more! Never before = 

have you been able to buy a large size nev 

“Layer-Bilt’” battery at so low a price. ad 

$475 500 
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3. And if you want still more hours-per- 
dollar, a still bigger return on your bat- 
tery investment, buy the No. 486 Large 
Size, LONG-LIFE “‘Layer-Bilt’” “‘B’’ bat- 


tery 


4, And, of course, there’s one best in 
everything. If you want top value, the 
most hours-per-dollar that even these 
“Eveready” flat-cell batteries can give, 
you want the No. 386, Large Size 
“SUPER LAYER-BILT” ‘‘B” battery. 


“Wich the exception of batteries for special purposes. 
List prices slightly higher in far western states. 
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NEW! “AIR CELL” “A” POWER 


for your new 1.4 volt radio 


mor 


Guaranteed for 
1,500 hours at 
0.2 amp. drain. 


ONLY 
$945 


SAVES YOU MONEY! 


NEW 2 VOLT “A” BAT- 
TERY—And here’s another 
new “Eveready” “Air Cell” 
“A” battery, a full-pow- 
ered two-volt battery, 
guaranteed to give you 
500 hours of reception for 
only $3.95. 


LARGE SIZE 2 VOLT “A” 
BATTERY— Here’s the old 
standby, the powerful de- 
pendable, economical two- 
volt “Eveready” “Air Cell” 
“A” battery that guaran- 
tees 1,000 hours of listen- 
ing for $6.70. 


As modern as this amazing new 1.4 
volt receiver itself, is this mew ‘“‘Eve- 
ready” “Air Cell” “A” battery created 
especially for this set. 

But whether your set is old or new, 
whether it requires 1.4 volts or two 
volts, it’s time now to forget trouble- 
some, costly, old-fashioned sources of 
“A” power and switch to economical, 
trouble-free, guaranteed “Air Cell” 
batteries. 

Your money really shouts when you 
lay it on the counter for an “Air Cell” 
battery, for you get guaranteed serv- 
ice of 500 to 1,500 listening hours, 
depending on the type you select. 

And no other “A” battery in the 
world can give you the same kind of 
service, for the “Air Cell” battery 
is a patented, exclusive “Eveready” 
product. It gives you Jevel power 
throughout its guaranteed life. That 
means it can’t burn out tubes when 
new, and won’t cause fading up to 
its last service hour. And there’s NO 
RECHARGING! 

Look over the “Air Cell” battery 
line-up at the left and select your next 
“A” battery. It will be the shrewdest 
“A” power bargain you ever made. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The words “Eveready” and “Air Cell’ are trade- 
marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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made Tom have his picture taken!” 
And she cried: “Alec can train a dog 
for you, but he can’t make the dog 
stay trained. You’re the one that has 
to do that. I can see where you might 
be too busy to work on Jeff; and I 
don’t hold it against you, knowing 
you’re a busy man. But— a dog’s 
one thing and a son’s another.” And 
head high, she cried: “There, I’ve 
said my say, and you can do as you’re 
a mind to!” and she stalked out of 
the room. 

Brander and Tom shared the big 
front bedroom on the ground floor. 
Brander next morning woke at first 
dawn, and lay with his thoughts for 
company till as daylight came he 
turned on his side, looking across to 
the other bed where his son slept 
with only the top of his fair head 
visible above the coverlets. 

It was an hour or more before he 
heard Alec busy with the fires. He 
got up then, and closed the windows; 
and he went to Tom’s bedside and 
stood for a moment, looking down 
at the boy, his face white with dread 
with the thing he meant to do. 

But at last he nerved himself, 
touched Tom’s shoulder, shook him. 
Tom groaned and sighed; and 
Brander shook him again. 

“Tom,” he said. “Wake up!” 

“I’m awake.” 

“Get up, Tom.” 

“Oh, it’s early yet,” Tom grum- 


bled 


BRANDER pulled the covers 
away. The room, after the frosty 

October night, was cold. Tom pro- 

tested: “Say, what’s the idea?” 

“Get up, Tom. I want to talk to 

ou. 

The boy stared at his father. “O. 
K.,” he said at last, grudgingly; and 
he sat up, swung his feet to the floor. 
““What’s the idea?” 

Brander hesitated. “We can dress 
while we're talking,” he decided. 
“So we won’t catch cold.” He began 
to do so; and Tom, without moving, 
watched him with puzzled eyes. 
Brander said after a moment: “Son, 
I owe you an apology for the way 
I’ve treated you.” 

“Apology? Why say, you’ve been 
great!” 

“No, Tom. You're badly spoiled. 
But it’s not your fault. It’s mine.” 
While Tom stared at him, Brander 
explained. “I’m telling you this so 
you won’t be bewildered, or resent- 
ful, at the change in me. Because 
I’m going to try to change myself— 
for your sake.” 

Tom said uneasily: “Say, Pop, 
you're swell!” 

Brander said thoughtfully: “Son, 
you were a well-behaved kid, obedi- 
ent and happy and self-respecting, as 
long as mother was alive. Why?” 

Tom chuckled. “Well, when 
Mother told me to do a thing, I knew 
I had to.” 

“And when I tell you, you don’t 
have to?” 

The boy grinned in cheerful im- 
pudence. “Not always.” 


Brander nodded, his cheek red. 
“I’ve known I was spoiling you,” he 
admitted; “but I loved you a lot. 
You’re so like Mother. I pretended 
to myself, when I let you get away 
with things, that I was giving you a 
chance for self-expression, self-devel- 
opment. I’ve kidded myself along, 
but I’ve been cheating you, Tom. I 
can’t even tell myself that I did what 
I thought was the best thing. I didn’t. 
I knew, really, that I ought to re- 
quire obedience and respect from 
you; and that I ought to deserve 
them; but I’ve let you go your own 
way, till you’re a pretty heedless, 
selfish, spoiled youngster, Son.” 


TOM said sulkily: “Pretty early in 
the morning to preach sermons, 
seems to me.” 

Brander nodded. “I didn’t mean to 
make a speech. I was just apologiz- 
ing for the past, and explaining that 
things are going to be different now.” 
And he said: “Tom, Alec trained 
Jeff last spring; but after our first 
day up here this fall, he said Jeff was 
spoiled. Well, Son, so are you.” 

Tom said—confused hurt 
and sullen: “What is this, Sunday 
school ?” 

“His father shook his head. “I’m 
talking to give myself courage,” he 
confessed. “You see, beginning today, 
I’m going to try to be the right kind 
of a father to you.” He hesitated, 
tried to grin. “It will be a new ex- 
perience for both of us, Son; and 
tough for both of us, maybe. But— 
beginning right now, and from now 
on until you have shown you can 
boss yourself and can make yourself 
do hard things when hard things 
need to be done, you’re going to do 
what I decide is best for you. I'll 
hear your arguments fairly, but the 
decision will be mine. I'll be boss. 
You'll have to do what I say.” 

The boy challenged curiously: 
“What if I don’t?” 

Brander said quietly: “You will, 
Tom. Get dressed now.” 

Tom yawned. “O.K.” He rose 
and took a cigarette from the pack- 
age on the chair beside his bed and 
picked up a match. Brander said: 


“Don’t smoke before breakfast, 
Son.” 


OM said: “It’s the best smoke of 
the day.” The cigarette between 


. his lips, he struck a match, raised it 


toward his face. 

His father’s hand clamped hard 
on his wrists, and Brander repeated 
quietly: “Don’t smoke before break- 
fast, Son.” 

Their eyes held for a long moment 
before he released his hold. Tom 
rubbed one stinging wrist while 
Brander waited, feeling his hard 
pulse pound. Then the boy suddenly 
grinned. He tossed the cigarette and 
match into the fireplace. He said: 

“Well, I guess I can take it. If 
you’re on the level with this, O.K.” 
He looked at his father with a re- 
spect Brander had never seen in the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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e When your horse 
gets a sprain, use 
Absorbine at once! It 
helps to keep the horse 
in the traces. 

Absorbine sends an 
increased supply of 
blood through the in- 
jured part to carry off Where Absorbine 
the congestion. Gives works 
direct relief to the sore muscles and liga- 
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Where to Sell Your Feed Crops 


Specialists tell how to market them through animals 


By DONALD L. ROBERTSON 


Editor, 


RECORDS of five dairy herd im- 

provement associations with 
1,900 cows in 11 Alabama counties 
reveal that: 

1. Fall- and winter-treshening cows cost 
more to feed than spring-freshening cows 
but returned more money above feed cost 
when the milk sold for over $2 per 100 
pounds. 

2. As production increased from 2,000 
to 8,000 pounds per cow per year, feed cost 
increased seven times and returns from $1 
expended for feed increased from $1.32 
to $1.71. 


@ Hogs for 4 Cents 


With corn at 50 cents per bushel, 
tankage at $60 per-ton, and cotton- 
seed meal at $24 per ton, pork can 
be produced at a feed cost of $3.72 
per 100 pounds, based on the average 
quantity of feed used by Alabama 
hog producers in the ton-litter dem- 
onstrations, reports F. W. Burns, 
livestock specialist. 
Over 70 per cent 
of the litters were 
furnished either 
temporary or per- 
manent pastures. 


@ 100 Hens 
Equal 6 Bales 


Results of 344 
Alabama _ poultry 
record - keeping 
demonstrations 
with 24,069 hens 
show that the av- 
erage production per hen was 171 
eggs; the gross income per 100 hens 
was $361.02, or 99 cents per day; the 
income above feed cost per 100 hens 
was $145.90; the gross income per 
100 hens was equivalent to 6.15 bales 
of cotton; the hens paid $2.82 per 
bushel for the corn they consumed 
after paying $3.50 per 100 pounds 
for protein supplement. These facts 
and figures are given by Extension 
Poultryman John E. Ivey. 


@ Purebred Boars Pay 


It will pay the hog producer to use 
purebred boars in the production of 
market hogs, says Mr. Burns. In an 
experiment at Auburn in which 
scrub hogs were compared with hogs 
sired by a purebred boar it was found 
that the scrubs required 62 pounds 
more feed to make 100 pounds of 
pork and also required 32 days 
longer to reach a weight of 200 
pounds than did the hogs sired by 
the purebred boar. 


@ Get Beef Calves in Fall 


Farmers with ample feed are find- 
ing that it is better to have beef calves 
dropped in the fall of the year in- 
stead of the spring, advises Dr. R. S. 
Sugg, livestock specialist. Records 
obtained from the demonstration 
herds in the state indicate that fall 
calves can be Sold off grass in July or 
August, weighing 400 to 600 pounds. 
These calves are in demand by both 
the feeder and the packer. It has 
been found also that 3 pounds of cot- 


Alabama Extension Service 


tonseed meal and 40 pounds of silage 
or 15 pounds of hay per day for 100 
to 120 days will carry a cow through 
the winter in good shape even when 
suckling a calf. 


Many beef cattle producers have 
found it desirable and profitable to 
keep at least 10 per cent of their bet- 
ter heifer calves for replacements and 
for improving their herds. They 
have found that very few feeders are 
interested in buying half-breeds and 


that about the only outlet ‘for these 


calves is the packer-buyer. 


@ Ample Feed Necessary for Hogs 


Two hundred fifty to 300 pounds 
of peanuts in the field are required 
to produce 100 pounds of pork, ac- 
cording to Mr. Burns. On fairly thin 
land from 4 to 44% acres of solid run- 
ner peanuts will be required to finish 
the litter that has 
been carried on 
permanent pasture 
and green soy- 
beans during 
spring and sum- 
mer. In_ sections 
where peanuts are 
not produced, it 
will require six 
bushels of corn 
and 50 pounds of 
supplement to pro- 
duce 100 pounds 
of pork with hogs 
on good pasture. A good supplement 
can be made from equal parts of 
tankage and cottonseed meal. If 
skimmilk is available one gallon of 
milk will replace one pound of sup- 
plement for hog feeding. 


@ Beef Costs Can Be Lowered 


The cost of producing beef cattle 
can be lowered by five different prac- 
tices, believes Dr. Sugg: 

1. Improve pastures and increase the 
quantity of beef produced per acre. 

2. Cull out poor producers and barren 
cows so as to obtain 85-90 per cent calf 
crop. 

3. Reduce wintering cost by using home- 
grown roughage and silage. 

4. Improve the quality of the herd by 
using good type purebred bulls and saving 
a few heifers for replacement. 

5. Do not overstock. It is better to have 
more feed than cattle than more cattle than 
feed. 

Dr. Sugg says the improvement of 
pastures is the most important single 
item in profitable beef production in 
Alabama. Pastures capable of pro- 
ducing 250 to 300 pounds of beef per 
acre should be the goal of all beef 
cattle producers. 


Bible Reading 
HIS month we read Peter’s two 
letters, the three letters of John, 
and the letter of Jude. In all there 
are but 16 chapters, so there’ll be 
about a half chapter a day except two 
—say I Peter 5 and I John 1. 
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Thanksgiving 


@ Everett Mitchell .... has a following 
of millions. 


PrAle brings fairs and other agri- 
cultural events of nation-wide 

interest, and the National Farm and 
Home Hour brings many of these 
events right into your home. Dates 
to remember during the next few 
weeks are these: 

National Dairy Show, Columbus, O., 
Oct. 8-15¢ 

American Royal Livestock Show and 
F. F. A. National convention, Kansas City, 
Oct. 17-19. 

National Cornhusking Contest, Minne- 
haha County, S. D., Nov. 3. 

Farmers’ Union convention, Madison, 
Wis., Nov. 17. 

National Grange convention, Portland, 
Ore., Nov. 19. 

International Live Stock Exposition and 


Lazy Man’s Dog 


(Continued from page 23) 


boy’s eyes before. “You know, if 


you can stick to it, Dad,” he said 


_ reflectively, “it might not be so bad!” 


Three days later, they bade good- 


bye to Alec and Mrs. Fernald; and 


Tom kissed Mrs. Fernald’s pink 


cheek, and she wept happily into her 


apron. The boy turned to Alec, grip- 


. ped his hand. 


“You've given us a great week, 
sir. Thanks a lot,” he said. “I’m 
sorry I was such a darned fool at 
first.” 

Alec’s mild eyes twinkled; he clap- 
ped Tom on the shoulder. “You're 
all right, Son,” he said. “And you’re 
way-wise now. You'll do to take 
along.” 

Tom was flushed with pleasure as 
he got into the car. When they were 
on the road, Jeff from the seat behind 
nosed Brander’s cheek. Brander said 
quietly: “Down, Jeff!” The dog 
promptly lav down. Tom chuckled, 
and for a while after that, neither of 


days that bring us Thanksgiving, 
should have 
deeper meaning for us farmer folks” 
than for any class of people because 
we work hand in hand with the 
Lord of All Harvests. 


yellow, and wonderful red ones that 


"look like cups of wine in the last light 


of the sun. And even after the leaves 
and blossoms hang in brown tatters, 
they still hold the perfume of laven- 
der and camphor. 

I love friendly old houses that wel- 
come us with dignity and calm—that 
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Around the Radio Dial 


I love chrysanthemums—white, 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


National Club Congress, Chicago, Nov. 
28-Dec. 2. 

American Farm Bureau Federation con- 
vention, New Orleans, La., week of Dec. 12. 

All of these broadcasts will feature 
first-hand reports by farm experts 
and officials of the events, descrip- 
tions of the colorful exposition halls, 
and interviews with exhibitors who 
attain the status of blue ribbon win- 
ners. 


@ From Oct. 17 to Nov. 15 Station 
WRUF will pay tribute on a num- 
ber of programs to the Florida Ex- 
periment Station which this year 
rounds out 50 years of service to the 
state. These programs will cover va- 
rious phases of research and its ac- 
complishments, a few of which are 
briefly dealt with in Mr. Cooper’s ar- 
ticle on page 7. 


® This month’s picture is of Everett 
Mitchell, heard frequently on the 
National Farm and Home hour and 
also on the biweekly Voice of the 
Farm programs. Mr. Mitchell ought 
to know all the answers by now—he 
certainly asks enough questions! 
He’s the one who interviews out- 
standing farmers and describes the 
goings-on at agricultural shows. 


them spoke. Then Brander looked 
at his son almost shyly. 

“Have a good time, Tom?” 

Tom grinned. “After the first 
three days, yes, sir,” he said. “At 
first, I was a darned nuisance, and 
I guess I knew it. It wasn’t much 
fun, even for me. And the next day, 
when you started to work on me, 
was pretty rough. It took me quite 
a while to realize you were serious, 
that you meant what you said. I'd 
got into bad habits, I guess.” 

“Tt was tough for me, too.” 

“Sure, I know. I'll bet it was.” He 
looked toward the older man curi- 
ously. “That time you grabbed me 
and led me back and made me stamp 
out the cigarette, I could feel you 
shaking, and hating having to do it. 
But—I haven’t been so bad lately, 
have I?” 

Brander laughed aloud. “Tom, I 
don’t think I’ve been as happy since 
your mother died, as you've made 
me, these last few days.” 

And Tom said: “You know, it’s 
funny, but neither have I.” 


“Country Things | Love Most” 


| LOVE the clear bright November 


belong to an era far removed from 
these days of swift, bewildering 
change and motion. Houses that 
have known youth and love and ten- 
derness, the laughter of little chil- 
dren, the serenity of age, and the 
beautiful slow passing of the years. 
_ Mrs. O. K. Quillen, 
Lawrence County, Tenn. 
Editor's Note.—Prizes for the three best 
letters on “Country Things I Love Most 
in September” have just been awarded to 
Mrs. Lewis McVea, Wilson County, Texas: 
Annie Wells, Duplin County, N. C., and 
Mrs. Dennis Bailey, Conecuh County, Ala. 
We regret that a contribution in August was 
credited to Mrs. J. E. Page when it should 
have read, Mrs. J. E. Pate. 


KNEE GRIND WAS 
EXACT OLYMPIC 
MARATHON DISTANCE 
MILES, 385 YARDS! 


AMAZING PROOF 
OF JELT DENIM'S 


THE Lee 
OVERALLS/ 4 


WEARING STRENGTH 


Union-Made 


NO TWO OF THESE 6 MEN ARE BUILTALIKE- 
YET YOUR Ie& DEALER 
“TAILORED'FIT IN WAIST, LEG L 

PROVE THEEXTRA aNd BIB-HEIGHT BECAUSE CUTS EACH 


166,344 TRAMPLING FEET 


PART ESPECIALLY To FIT EACH BODY 
MEASUREMENT.’ 


IN Lee PENIM: 


RIPLEY’S EXPLANATION: 26 Mile Knee Crawl 
Over Untreated Concrete! The world’s longest 


twist yarn puts amazing strength in this genuine 
Jelt Denim for the toughest job. 
166,344 Trampling Feet—A strip of Jelt Denim, 


foot-race is the Olympic Marathon—26 miles, 385 


yards. Tom Boyd went the distance on his knees, 
over untreated concrete, wearing unprotected Lee 
Jelt Denim Overalls, every step supervised by a 
Certified Public Accountant. He had to quit once, 


because the skin on his knees wore out! The 
“C. P. A.’ sent me the certified report and the 


Lee Overalls. The denim looks as if it had miles 
of grueling wear left in it. The strong multiple- 


the identical special denim used in Lee Overalls, 
‘was put down in the entrance of a towering sky- 
scraper. 83,172 people walked across it—taking an 
average of 3 steps each on the Jelt Denim! 249,516 
steps altogether! The Jelt Denim, while showing 
some wear, didn’t have a hole or a break, still held 
its blue color! Here’s amazing proof of Lee Over- 
alls extra wear for your money—Believe It Or Not! 
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ATTENTION—SAVE MONEY 


9 Hester Street, 


i ortisers 
Big Bargains in Clothing for the Entire Family. Only reliable adver eeevs Ore 9 


Bankrupt Stocks and Manufacturers closeouts. A New Deal cepted in The Progressi ve F armer,. 


in clothing value. Write for catalog. 
SQUARE DEAL MAIL Read our guarantee, 
ew 


N.Y 


SAW MILLS 


Are fast, compact, portable and 
have a dozen superior features 
including roller bearings, struc- 
tural steel head blocks, ells with 
movable cut steel rack-bars, pat- 

ented belt feed and pressure lubri- 
cation. 

Frick M-M Tractors are the out- 
standing buy of the year. All the fea- 
tures of a modern tractor, including 
pneumatic tires, adjustable tread, 5 
forward speeds, vision-lined design, 
new engine with fewer parts, surplus 
power, efficient rear wheel brakes, 
long life and many other distinctive 
improvements. 

Get in touch with your nearest 
Frick Branch or Dealer today. 
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For 24 Years Vicks Advertising has been passed upon by a Board of Physicians. 


Here are some facts that will 


OPEN YOUR EYES! 


Number of colds—with all their discomforts and 


dangers—cut 24.66 per cent. 
Sickness from colds—reduced 


cut 28.78 per cent. 
more than half (50.88%). 


to colds—reduced even more (57.86%). 


from just a few experiences—but 

from a great series of clinical tests 
in which more than 17,000 people (in- 
cluding 7,031 school children) took 
part. Thirty-seven doctors were on the 
supervisory staff. More than 500 super- 
visors and nurses assisted them. 

In this great clinic the worth of Vicks 
Plan was scientifically proved. 

Vicks Plan is a simple guide which 
emphasizes the importance of proper 
personal care and the use of two special- 
ized medications —Vicks Va-tro-nol and 
Vicks VapoRub—for relief of symptoms 
in different types and stages of colds. 

When colds threatened—at the first 
nasal irritation, sniffle, or sneeze— 
Va-tro-nol was used to help prevent the 
development of many colds. When a 
cold got by all precautions, VapoRub 
was used to relieve its discomforts. 

The results speak for themselves. 
Vicks Plan may do less for you—or it 
may do even more. But with such a 
record it certainly is worth a trial. It is 
simple and easy to follow in any home. 
You get the full directions in each 
package of Va-tro-nol or VapoRub. ~ 


Tien are actual figures—not taken 


Helps PREVENT COLDS 
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COPR., 1996, VICK CHEMICAL CO. 


Length of colds — 
School Absences due 


PERFECT RECORDS. The three Kernersville 
(N. C.) youngsters shown above were members 
of a large group that followed Vicks Plan for five 
winter months and had no school absences due 
to colds. (This perfect record is unusual, but just 
look at the splendid averages for all those who 
followed Vicks Plan.) 


HER MOTHER GRATEFUL. 
Here is Margaret Whitley at her 
desk in the Siler City (N. C.) school. 
Her mother says: ‘‘Soon after the 
cold-clinic started at her school, 
Margaret was catching fewer colds, 
and getting over them quicker. It 
certainly opened my eyes. Since 
then our whole family has followed 
Vicks Plan.” 
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' Flower Reminders for November 
By L. A. NIVEN 


HOSE who didn’t plant sweet 

peas ‘n October, as outlined in 
our last month’s issue, should put 
them in now. They will produce 
earlier and larger blooms and longer 
stems than when spring planted. 

Bulb planting may be continued 
to December, but : 
October and early 
November are 
best. If I could 
spare only a few 
dollars for bulbs I 
would confine my 
purchases largely 
to jonquils and 
tulips, as these. 
probably give most 
for the money. 

Any of the following that were not 
planted last month may still safely 
be planted in most of the South: va- 
rious kinds of bulbs, sweet peas, Re- 
gal lilies, pansies, hardy garden iris, 
peonies, Madonna lilies, and such 
perennial plants as bleeding heart, 
phlox, and columbine. 

Lilies, especially the Madonna va- 
riety, may be seriously injured or 
even killed by an application of lime. 
These seem to do best in a slightly 
acid soil. 

Any of the perennials transplanted 
now should be mulched as soon as 
freezing weather comes. 

Those who want plants indoors 
during the winter will find the rub- 
ber plant one of the best. It will not 
stand extreme temperatures, and it 
should not be put where it will re- 
ceive direct sunlight. Palms, con- 
trary to common opinion, when kept 
indoors in winter require regular 
watering, but should not be allowed 
to become quite wet. They do best 
when not in direct sunlight. The 
Dracaena palm is one of the best for 
indoor use and does fairly well in a 
comparatively dry temperature, but 
needs a rich, well-drained soil and 
plenty of water. Ferns, of course, do 
well indoors and like partial shade. 
Of the leafy type plants, coleuses, ge- 
raniums, and begonias are the most 
desirable for indoor use; for bloom- 


themums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
By SUSIE DAWSON JOHNSON 
CONSTELLATION of stars 


Has fallen in our garden— 
Where clusters of white chrysan- 


Sparkle with golden centers 
Lighting the day with their glory 
And the night with their memory. 


ing plants primulas and cyclamens 
are leaders. The best plan is to se- 
cure these from florists after the 
blooming stage is reached, because 
it is very difficult to bring them into 
bloom in the ordinary living room. If 
they are put in windows where con- 
siderable sunlight 
is available they 
will continue to 
bloom over a com- 
paratively long 
time. 


to leave dahlia 
roots in the ground 
all winter, especi- 
ally where they are 
liable to freeze. 
Dig them as soon as possible after the 
first frost, cut off tops, and store them 
where they will not freeze. Take care 
to avoid breaking the necks of these 
roots. Allow them to dry an hour 
or two in the sun before storing. Put 
them where the temperature usually 
does not go above 50 degrees Fahr- 
enheit and certainly not below freez- 
ing. If one decides to leave the roots 
in the ground during the winter a 
sufficient covering in the form of a 
mulch should be placed on them. 

If cannas, gladioli, and elephant 
ears are to remain in the ground dur- 
ing the winter, the old tops should 
be cut off within a few inches of the 
ground as soon as frost kills them and 
a mulch of several inches of topsoil 
or other material placed over them. 
As is the case with dahlias, digging, 
storing, and replanting the following 
spring is the better method, but they 
may be carried over this way. 

If the iris clumps were not divided 
and reset in early summer, do the 
job now. Separate into single plants, 
cut back about half of the leaf sys- 
tem, and reset. Then mulch with 
straw, leaves, well rotted manure, or 
similar material. 

Both azaleas and rhododendron are 
acid-loving plants. Mulching at this 
time of year with oak leaves or saw- 
dust will aid in making the soil 
acid. 


Homemaker: What Is Your Score? 


@ To determine your score, credit yourself with 10 points for 
every question correctly answered. Then turn to page 38 for 
answers. A grade of 80 is fair, 90 good, and 100 excellent. 


1. How can time be saved in 
_ greasing pans for rolls, cakes, 
etc.? 

2. Is it better when planning 
an inside painting job to get the 
exact quantity of paint required 
for the surface or a little to 
spare? 


3. If candles afe too large for 


the holders, how may they safe- 
ly be reduced to fit the holders? 
4. What is a good formula for 
furniture wax? 
5. If the house is to have bu’ 
one bathroom, which is more 


desirable, that it be upstairs or 
downstairs? 
~ 6. How can autumn leaves be 
preserved for winter bouquets? 


7. What is the rule for replac- 
ing sugar with honey in a cake 
or cookie recipe? 

8. How can butter be safely 
sent through the mail? | 

9. How can time be saved in 
laundering handkerchiefs? 

10. Can you give a practical 
formula for homemade cleanser 
for bathtubs, sinks, etc.? 
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An Armistice Day Appeal to Mothers 


@ This month all America celebrates the ending of the only war in which Americans 
of this generation participated. To all mothers in our great Progressive Farmer family, 
therefore, we would say, “Why not resolve now that you will fight without ceasing to” 
end the butchery and shame of war as a means of settling disputes between nations?” 
The following biting sarcasm from World Peaceways, 103 Park Avenue, New York 
City, may well be read by every mother not only of young children but of older ones. 


“TIME was when the only part children were al- 

lowed to play in war was to give up certain 
food their little bodies needed so that the troops 
could have it. 


“That was in the unenlightened days before air- 
planes and delayed-fuse bombs. 

“Now the kiddies are permitted to die just like 
their daddies. Today they are military objectives to 
be blown to bits by bombs, to be buried in the ruins 
of their schools, to be raked by machine-gun fire as 
they cling to their mothers’ skirts. 

“Thus, the world progresses. Thus, the science 


@ Something To Be Thankful For 


While the carth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease.—Genesis 9:22. 


OMETHING to be thankful for this Thanks- 
giving season is the heartening information 
from the Bureau of Census that farm living condi- 
tions have reached a higher level during the past 
eight years. Basing the conclusion on a survey of 
3,000 farms in 40 states, the record shows that— 
7 in 10 have automobiles, 
6 in 10 have radios, 
4 in 10 have electric lights, | 
3.3 in 10 have piped water, 
2.3 in 10 have baths with piped water. 

We rejoice that there is a 50 per cent gain in the 
number who have had water piped into their homes 
and baths, and that a like percentage have added 
electric lights. It is heart warming also to consider 
that 10 per cent more farm families know the liber- 
ating joy of a family automobile. 


_ Figures have a way of rising right up and deliv- 
ering a convincing message, so let us consider these 
percentage comparisons for 1930 and 1938: 


.1930 1938 
(all farms) (3,000 farms) Gain 
Electricity 23 30 68 
Water piped into dwelling 24 33 37 
Baths (water piped in) 15 23 53 
Radios 29 62 113 
Automobiles 64 71 10 
Motor trucks 18 24 33 
Tractors 16 32 106 


of mass-production murder becomes more proficient. 
Thus, war loses its last vestige of so-called ‘glamour.’ 


“With slaughter of these innocents an admitted 
part of military strategy, war can no longer be con- 
doned by any sane and decent person. Yet many 
people still shake their heads hopelessly and say: 
“What can J do? How can J prevent war?’ 

“Next time you tuck your youngster into his 
crib look at him and see if your heart will accept 
such a defeatist attitude. Rather, accept this truth— 
that if enough people say: “There must be no more 
war!’, there will be no more war!” 


@ Re-Armament For Spiritual Values 


T THIS time when the nations of the world are 

so concerned with affairs of state, with wars, 
and with the material things of life, would it not be 
a fine thing if we could re-arm ourselves in an effort 
to save our moral values, our family life, our country 
churches? It is no coincidence perhaps that on the 
main pedestal of thé national monument to our fore- 
fathers in Plymouth, Mass., stands the figure of 
Faith. One foot rests upon forefathers’ rock and in 
her left hand she holds a Bible, with the right hand 
uplifted she points to heaven. Emblematic of the 
principles upon which this nation was founded are 
four seated figures on the buttresses. The first is 
Morality, the second, Law, the third, Education, and 
the fourth is Freedom. 


This leads us to hope that we country people may 
deepen our concern for the solution of the beer tav- 
ern problem, increasingly prevalent in country com- 
munities throughout the South. Forced from the 


-cities either because of city ordinances or to evade 


high taxes, these taverns with their attendant evils— 
gambling devices and undesirable characters—are 
too often veritable dens of vice and immorality oper- 
ating under the guise of “entertainment,” and at- 
tracting numbers of our young people. A continued 
tragic disregard of this situation will net us nothing 
short of moral erosion. The church can forestall 
undesirable leisure time activities by substituting a 
desirable program; and we can, I trust, protect our 
homes by a united effort to secure prohibitory laws 
restricting the establishment of undesirable taverns. 
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In Peace and Permanence 
‘By Lucile Hargrove Reynolds 


“H E must be queer somehow,” the neigh- 
* bors said, 
at the stubborn urge which 
e 
Him to forsake the town’s bright ease, 
and chance 
‘His future on a farm inheritance. 
What use to tell them how his blood ran 


high 
At — of freshening-wind and ope 
sky; 


Of country sights and sounds? They 
would not know— 
He only: heard his heart’s insistent “Ge”... 


Now he is steeped in sun and strong in toil 

To satisfy the needs of waiting land; 

Knowing himself the master of a soil 

That answers richly to his own demand. 

God’s hand and his work greenly in the 
spring, 

Then goldenly with summer’s gradual 
burning; 

Each day deep-set in peace and perma- 
nence 

From dawn to dusk and eager homeward- 
turning. 


Now, when he goes to town, he will not 
stay 

Even the night; but hurries on his way 

To reach the quiet place where he is king 

And friend, to every gentle growing thing. 
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JUST WHEN | WANTED 70 
MUPRESS JOES MOTHER | 
MY CAKE WAS A FIZZLE! 


ARY was so anxious to make 

Joe proud of her! To show 
his Mother what a fine cook she was. 
And just that day her cake had to 
go wrong! 

Sometimes Mary’s cake was good. 
But she couldn’t depend on it. Appar- 
ently for no reason at all she’d have 
streaks when every cake she baked was 
coarse...dry... flavorless. 

What a pity Mary didn’t know the im- 

ortant baking secret experts have learned. 

hat any woman who bakes can be more 
certain of success every time—with Royal 
Baking Powder! 

Royal, made with Cream of Tartar, has 
a steady baking powder action that assures 
a close, even texture. Your cake will be 
fine-grained ... stay fresh longer... keep 
its goodness and flavor to the last delectable 
crumb. Uneven baking powder action often 
breaks down the tiny cell walls. This broken 
texture allows moisture and flavor to 
escape. Cake gets stale and tasteless quickly. 

Royal is cheap ‘‘baking insurance’’ 
The greater assurance that Royal gives 
costs only about 1¢ per baking. The rest of 
your ingredients cost 30 to 40 times that 
much. Pure Cream of Tartar makes Royal 
cost more per can—but the difference per 
baking between Royal and ordinary baking 
powders is only a fraction of a cent! 

Wouldn’t you’spend part of a penny to be 

more certain of getting a light, fluffy cake? 


Cream of Tartar is the secret 


Royal is the only nationally distributed 
baking powder made with wholesome 
Cream of Tartar—a product of fresh, lus- 
cious grapes. Cream of Tartar leaves no 
acrid “baking powder” taste. Your cake, 
biscuits, muflins—everything you bake will 
be delicious. 

So ask your grocer for ROYAL. Use it 
whenever you bake. You'll agree it’s worth 
the difference in price. 


UNEVEN 


BAKING POWDER ACTION BAKIN 
These photo- | 

graphs of cake, 


ing 
neven bak 
See how may ruin tex- 


is so important This is the normal res powder ‘breaking it 


wder action. ture by 
steady baking pote but firm tiny cell walls. 
te success in Note the Gey texture Of Coarse its 
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anddelicious flavor st@ 


longer. 


baking. 


FREE COOK BOOK 


if you bake ot home, you should 
have a copy of the Royal Cook 
Book which tells you how to make 
delicious cakes, biscuits, muffins 
and pies. Send your name and ad- 
dress to Royal Baking Powder, 691 
Washington Street, New 
York City. Dept. 311. 


COPYRIGHT, 1926, BY STANDARC BRANDS INCORPORATED 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


@ A good iron takes the drabness out of wash day. 


A Good Iron Is a Good Investment 
By ETHEL OWEN ADAIR 


SUNNY LINE The flatirons generally used today 
weigh from six to eight pounds. 


Nicest ll household tasks, mM t 
es Many families have what is referred 


I should like to say, 


Is bringing in the washing to as “the little iron” which is small- 

Upon a sunny day. er and lighter and used for ironing 

The sun is stored up in them— ruffles and other light-weight ma- 

Makes them smell so fine, terials. Each time this kind of iron 

like to hold them to my face f 
All fresh from off the line. is used, the ironing surface shou 

Perhaps I should be ironing, be thoroughly cleaned and waxed. 

Instead I thought it meet Gasoline and kerosene irons equip- 

To write a little poem ped with a small tank of fuel are 

To clothes with sunshine great time- and energy-savers. Ei- 


ther type is a marked improvement 
WHEN Cleopatra was young, over the flatiron in shape, weight, 
homemakers smoothed out the speed of heating, high temperature 
wrinkles from their clothing and secured, and the constant temper- 
linens by rubbing and polishing ature held, to say nothing of the 
them with a flat piece of bone. walking back and forth to stove or 
Tien someone conceived the idea - Steplece. These irons are safely and 
that it would be “handy” to have a easily used and inexpensive to oper- 
handle attached to the iron. This ate. They have adequately met the 
new piece of laundry equipment was need where electric current is not 
a mushroom-shaped affair made of available. 
thick, black, glossy substance with The light-weight electric iron rates 
its ironing surface smoothly polished. . (Continued on page 34) 
It was laboriously rocked across the pute 
robes and togas until the wrinkles. 
were smoothed out. This type was 
followed by the French smoothing 
rods which were heated in flames 
and rolled over the fabrics. 


e In selecting an electric 
iron choose a light-weight - 
model. 


@ A satisfactory iron 
is this new  stream- 
lined kerosene 


model. 
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By RUTH RYAN 


Mind Your Table Manners 


T IS fun to test oneself on almost 3. Break or cut it all up at one 
anything. If you will test yourself time after buttering. 
on these questions concerning ele- 
mentary etiquette at table, you may At the end of the family dinner 
find that you are, after all, quite a what do you do with your napkin? 
“number” when it comes to proper 
conduct in the dining room. But if 
you find that you don’t score as high 
as 80, better get an etiquette book plate. : 
telling how things are done in polite _ 3. Lay it down unfolded by your 
society. Give yourself credit for 10 plate. 
for each correct answer. (Answers 
on page 34.) 


1. Fold it into its original creases. 
2. Crumple it up and lay it by your 


When you have finished 
eating what should you do? 


What is the proper 


say table? 1. Push back your plate. 


2. Put the knife and fork across 
1. With knives and spoons on the the center of your plate. 

right and forks on the left. 3. Rise and ask your hostess to ex- 
2. With knives on the right and cyse you. 

forks and spoons on the left. 
3. With an equal number of im- 


plements on each side. When you dine at o 


friend’s house do you— 

1. Begin eating as soon as every- 
body has been served? 

2. Begin eating as soon as all 
dishes have been passed you? 

3. Begin eating when the hostess 
does? 


In conversation at table 
is it important to: 


1. Keep the conversation going 
briskly at all times? 

2. Maintain a pleasant casualness 
without hurry or excitement? 

3. Tell exciting stories from the 


news or local happenings? When a dish you do not like 


is passed what should you do? 


Which of the following is it 1. Refuse it, saying it disagrees 


improper to have on the table? with you. 
ee 2. Refuse on the grounds you don’t 
3 like it. 


2. Toothpicks. 


3. Salt and pepper shakers. 3. Take a small portion and go 


through the motion of eating a little 
When bread or biscuits are of it. 
passed, how do you serve yourself? 


1. With your fork. 
2. With the fingers of your left 


When serving a filled dish, 
do you offer it to the diner’s 


hand. 1. Right? 
3. With the fingers of your right 7 yef> 
hand. 


Editor's Note——Have you seen a copy 
of The Community Handbook? It con- 
tains a full chapter of etiquette es- 
pecially slanted to boys and girls. It is 
available for 25 cents a copy from Young 
Southerners, The Progressive Farmery 
Birmingham, Ala. 


What is the correct way 
to eat bread and butter? 


1. Butter the whole piece and bite 
from it. 

2. Break off a piece at a time with 
fingers before buttering. 


THE RECIPES OF LONG AGO NEED NOT BE FORGOTTEN 


HEN winter comes we take greater delight in food, and with that 
renewed enthusiasm we often turn again to those prized old 
recipes of long ago. A 32-page cookbook of “Selected Southern 
Recipes” has been compiled by us dealing exclusively with the old-time 
“receets” of our grandparents and great-grandparents. Copies are 
available for 10 cents (stamps or coin) from Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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WitaTEVER THEY WASH, 3,000,000 women like the special care 
that Maytag gives their clothes. Its gentle washing action makes clothes 


last longer. Lingerie, dresses, work clothes and heavy blankets are all 


washed with the proper thoroughness . . . and easily and quickly damp- 


dried in the Roller Water Remover. The clothes are actually damp-dry 


...S0 they dry faster on the line. Can you afford mot to have a Maytag? 


MAYTAG ORIGINATED the Gyrafoam Wa- 
ter Action that washes quickly, yet carefully 
... forces sudsy water through the clothes, 
not clothes through the water. Fastest, most 
thorough washing principle known. 


MAYTAG'S EXCLUSIVE Sediment Zone 


traps loose: dirt... keeps it away from 
the clothes being washed. Saves water-chang- 


_ ing, soap and time. 


MAYTAG’S EXCLUSIVE cast aluminum tub 


LOW EASY TERMS—See your Maytag dealer fora 
free demonstration. He'll make it possible for you 
to own a Maytag for only a few cents a day. 


2c AN HOUR FOR GASOLINE POWER WITH THE 
NEW TWIN-CYLINDER MULTI-MOTOR! Gasoline 
or Electric Power—If you're not on a power line, 
the Maytag gasoline Multi-Motor 
provides vibrationless, depend- 
able power. Only six moving 
parts, easy to operate, can be re- 
placed by an electric motor when 


you get current. 


holds a big washing . . . can’t rust, dent or 
chip .. . most practical tub ever made. 


MAYTAG'S EXCLUSIVE Roller Water Re- 
mover protects buttons, buckles and snaps 
with its flexible upper roll . . . damp-dries 
clothes . . . they're off the line sooner. 


OTHER MAYTAG FEATURES include adjust- 
able legs to suit your height, hinged lid that 
may be used for sorting, clothes, gravity 
draining, and self-cleaning tub. 
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WHY TRUST YOUR COOKING SKILL TO 


AN OLD WORN-OUT RANGE 7? 
You Deserve a New 


or 


4 TYPES TO CHOOSE FROM 


MAJESTIC COAL AND WOOD 
RANGE. Famous for its built-to-last 
construction and perfectly balanced 
oven heat. Many models in white and 
in color combinations. 


SPECIAL ELECTRIC PLATE AND 
GAS BURNER ATTACHMENTS. 
Now you can get a Majestic Stream- 
line Coal Range with either 
a special 2-plate electric or 
a 2-burner gas attachment. 
Each electric element is 
thoroughly insulated, is dur- 
able, speedy and easy to 
keep clean. The two star gas 
burners are equipped with special 
Venturi tube for the proper mixing 
of gas and air. 


MAJESTIC OIL BURNING | 


RANGE. Steady temperature con- | Name......... 
trol provides plenty of heat around | Address........cccccccccceccecccecenccenceuces 
the oven and gives better baking re- Town State 


sults. Burns low-cost No. 1 distillate. 


ar 


range chec 
Majestic Dealer. 
O Majestic Coal and 


JESTIC 


N o matter how good a cook you are, 
you still have to trust your skill to the 
range you use. Why take the chance 
of ruining expensive foods? Why 
worry about how your carefully pre- 

ed dishes are 

on’t struggle with a worn out, cheap 


oing to turn out? 


inferior range. Modernize your 


kitchen with a MAJESTIC—America’s 
finest range—First Choice of Three 
Generations. Your guests will admire 
the beauty of its design and praise the 
meals you serve—meals that are 
cooked to perfection. In the scientifi- 
cally constructed oven, food bakes 
fast and evenly regardless of where it 
is placed. Save time, energy, fuel and 
food. Learn about the many outstand- 
ing Majestic features. See the author- 
ized Majestic dealer in your neigh- 
hatlicad 


today. 
BUY NOW...PAY LATER! 


Get your new Majestic NOW! Pay as you use 
*it—just a small amount down and the balance 
spread over many months. Mail the coupon 
below at once. 16-D 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO. Dept. P.F.,St. Louis, Mo. 
Send freeliterature illustrating and describing 
below and give name of nearest 


come back Bigger, Uglier 
-unless removed Root’ and All 


@ A corn goes deep. When you cut or pare it at 
home the root remains imbedded in the toe. Soon 
the corn comes back bigger, uglier— more painful 
—than ever. 

That’s why millions of people are using the new 
Blue-Jay double-action method. Pain relieved by 
removing the pressure. Then the entire corn lifts 
out Root and All. 

Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters today. 25¢ for a pack- 
age of 6. Same price in Canada. 


SIU FAY 


MILLIONS 
PRAISE 


OMEGA 
for 


BACKACHE 


Mother’s back keeps aching — she 
says it is almost breaking — yet on 
she goes day after day — about her 
household duties. 

It’s a pity she doesn’t know about 
powers medicated Omega Oil that 

as helped to give so many women 
amazing relief — why not tell her? 

_ Omega Oil is so good and costs so 
little that every home should have a 
35 cent bottle — it works fast — rub 
it in good — it penetrates. 

But that isn’t all—it eases and 

. comforts aches, pains, and muscular 
soreness in arms, legs, or any part 
of the body — It’s good. 


REMOVE CORNS ROOT AND ALL 


* A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development, 


ts, Ginghams, 
s, Volles, Shirtings, etc. 
an goods di i 


a direct from us at 

a. Pieces up tothree yards. Newest 

atterns for dresses. Our finest quality 
ma 


( 
order, will ship 20 yd. bundle postage paid.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


N TILE 
Dept. V-46, Greenfield, Mass. 


FEATHER BEDS 
Bargains in new, sanitary feather beds, pillows, bulk 
feathers. Low prices — high quality. We pay shipping 
eharzes—-give 10 days’ trial—satisfaction or money back. 
Write for FREE price list and sample feathers. 

American Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 19, Nashville, Tenn. 


EATHER 
2512 302 BED 3S BED WAR 


$7723 


SANITARY BEDDING 


EAT AND DRINK 
YOUR WAY TO HEALTH ! 


Try 
‘ter 
See how this great product of 


request for Free 
AZY =, Dept. G-9, Mineral Wells, Te 


Send today for Free 32-page 
book giving diet lists and the 
amazing story of the world- 
renowned mineral water treat- 
ment that has brought blessed 
relief to thousands of sufferers 
from rheumatism, neuritis, kid- 
ney, liver and stomach disor- 
ders caused by constipation and 
poor digestion. Find health Nature’s 
Wway—write today for your free copy! 


ture will benefit you. Get them at 
your drugstore or enclose 10¢ with 
book and we will 
send generous sample. Write today! 


QUILT PIECES 


New, Bright Assorted Prints; 
Fast Colors 26/2 Yds (Est.) 
or 342 Lbs. 

Five 100-yd. spools 
white thread; Pkg. 
30 assorted needles; 
Quilt chart and nickel-plated 
thimble with each order! 
Sent C.0.D. 97e and postage 
NELSON QUILT SHOP, Dept. 20, Judsonia, Ark. 


Three More Ways to the Good Life 


Keep serene; plan family happiness; live in the present 


By JULIA PETERKIN 


@ Last month Mrs. Peterkin, famous novelist, talked with our 
readers on “The Good Life for Farm Women,” emphasizing these 
things: (1) Be well; (2) look well; (3) plan for some recreation 
_ as well as work each day. This month she concludes with three 
more superb, practical thoughts every woman may well consider. 


E FARM women, the same as 

women in town, must have rec- 
reation. Without it our bodies suffer 
and our minds shrivel. Frequently 
we farm women have to use more 
imagination and determination to 
provide recreation for ourselves. 
Traveling libraries give many of us 
books and magazines to read, radios 
bring us fine lectures and concerts 
and plays. In addition to these I 
find that having a hobby is a great 
help to my recreation problem. A 
hobby may be a very useful or profit- 
able activity but its purpose is to pro- 
vide amusement and entertainment, 
and is in no wise concerned with 
duty or obligation. But remember 
that just as soon as your hobby be- 
comes a means of earning money, it 
is no longer a real hobby. 


One hobby that many a Southern 
farm woman might well adopt this 
fall is to make a game of discarding 
everything within or near our homes 
that fails to be beautiful or useful. 
Pretty nearly every farmhouse and 
yard is badly cluttered with things 
that contribute nothing and detract 
much. So look at every single thing 
around you with a critical eye. If it 


‘ is beautiful or useful, keep it; if not, 


eliminate it. 
Live Reverently, Serenely 


One other thing which should 
have a part in each of our days is, 
in spite of its importance as a means 
of enriching our lives, far less easy 
to discuss than the other more tangi- 
ble things I have mentioned. It con- 
cerns that part of us that we call our 
spirits or souls, that part of us which 
is moved to wonder and reverence 
whenever we think about the Great 
Force that results in the creation of 
all things, whether men or worms, 
stars or-grains of sand, and that con- 


@ Familiar fall scenes 
on Lang Syne plantation, 
Mrs. Peterkin’s South 
Carolina home. 
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trols everything that is by fixed laws 
from the color of a sunset to the blue- 
ness of a baby’s eyes. We who live 
in the country have before our eyes 
every day we live the miracles of 
birth, growth, love, and death. And 
we know that this great force is as 
patient and painstaking in fashion- 
ing the eyes of a housefly or in 
sprouting the tiny seed of a noxious 
weed as in shaping the brain cells 
of a man who is president of a nation 
or who invents or discovers things 
that bless mankind. To remember 
each day that we too are the crea- 
tures of this Force, that we forever 
live under its laws—this will give us 
a sense of being a part of the universe 
where everything has its place, and 
will also provide us with a feeling of 
safety since we know at first hand 
that nothing ever escapes its care. 


Not a Matter of Theology 


I am not talking about theology. 
Personal beliefs are a matter of en- 
vironment or personal tastes. I am 
only trying to tell you that the simple 
fact that we are alive means that we 
too are a part of the Great Universe 
and have our rightful place in it, and 
this should give us a sense of dignity 
and importance and a consciousness 
of our responsibility in contributing 
whatever we can to the well-being 
of our fellow men. 

All the things I have suggested 
cannot be accomplished in a day, but 
by living one day at a time and mak- 
ing that day as perfect as we can, we 
need have no fear for tomorrow. The 
tomorrows are not ours to fear or to 
enjoy. Leave them alone. Let the 
days that are gone rest in peace. They 
are over and past. We cannot change 
a single minute of them. Let us re- 
solve firmly to live henceforth in to- 
day, for only there have we life. 
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Satisfied, Dissatisfied, 
and Unsatisfied 


Our November Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


A LONG the journey of life I have 
met to date three classes of peo- 

ple. The largest class is the Satisfied 
group. They take life as it comes, 
and rarely rise to the heights of ec- 
stasy. No yeast works in their souls. 
If the Satisfied folks ruled the world 
there would be little progress, for 
their motto is, “Let Well Enough 
Alone.” We would never have had 
soap, sewing machines, reapers, or 
electric devices, if the Satisfied peo- 
ple had always conducted the world. 


@ There is a large second class of 
people who are Dissatisfied. They are 
the nervous folks who keep the world 
stirred up. They are apt to coo when 
things come their way and cry when 
things don’t. With them, nothing is 
right unless it’s wrong. A Dissatisfied 
husband is a cross for his wife, and a 
Dissatisfied wife is a crown of thorns 
for a husband. This spirit of petu- 
lancy is often acquired after forty 
years of age. The golden wine of 
youth has soured a little, and new 
friends and new knowledge have 
not come to take the place of the old. 
A Dissatisfied person becomes the 
center of a narrowing world, and 
whatever he draws from the lottery 
of life does not please him. 


@ Then, I meet with that smaller, 
but more important, group of people 
who are Unsatisfied. They constantly 
seek to find larger ideas and improve 
the world. They make new inven- 
tions for the relief of human drudg- 
ery, to try to drive scourges from the 
earth, and discover new worlds to 
conquer. An Unsatisfied farm boy 
got the idea of testing seed corn for 
planting. An Unsatisfied farmer 
thought up the idea of preventing 
the erosion of his land long before 
official Washington made a cam- 
paign issue of it. Unsatisfied people 
become missionaries because they 
cannot quite abide the idea that sin 
and ignorance should endure. 


@ There was once a community 
that had run down at the heels. Sat- 
isfied residents said, “There is not 
much that can be done about it.” 
The Dissatisfied group growled and 
repined, but did nothing. But there 
were in that run-down town a few 
people who were Unsatisfied that ig- 
norance ..and evil should rule while 
their churches and schoolhouses re- 
mained unpainted and their main 
street unpaved. They got busy. A 
new schoolhouse was erected. Two 
broken-backed churches were united 
in one, andsthe sanctuary was beauti- 
fied and made like new. That com- 
munity became, almost overnight, a 
model of rural town beauty. 


@ Jesus was Unsatisfied with the 
world as He found it, and gave His 
Truth and finally, His life to take 


the sin out of human hearts. 


When I started away from home 
for school, my dear little grand- 
mother said to me, “Always be con- 
tented with your lot, but never satis- 
fied with what you are.” It is still a 
good thought to remember. 


3. GRAMP: Now, Clara. I heard the doc tell 
your cousin that using force on a child can do 
a heap more harm than good. He said a child 
should get a nice-tastin’ laxative. But Not 
one made for grown-ups—'cause that might 
be TOO STRONG for a youngster’s insides. 


6. GRAMP (looking into rain barrel): All 
right, Sonny—you can come out now. Your 
Mom’s agreed to get you that Fletcher's 
Castoria. 


1. MOTHER: Look at this note Sonny left, 2. MOTHER: But, Gramp—you know very 
saying he’s running away. well the child’s digestive system is tied up. 
GRAMP: If I had to take that nasty-tastin’ And I’m going to get that laxative down his 
stuff you give him, I’d run away myself! throat if I have to hold him and jam it down! 


4. GRAMP: So the doc told her to get 5. MOTHER: Oh, Gramp-—if I ever find him 
FLETCHER’S CASTORIA because it’s made __ I'll get him the biggest bottle of Fletcher’s 
special for children, even to its pleasant taste.  Castoria I can buy! 

It’s SAFE, not a harsh drug in it. So it won’t f 
gripe!...D’ja ever figure Sonny might take 
Castoria and like it? : 


Why Fletcher's Castoria is so SAFE 
for your child 


1, It’s made especially 
for children-—has no 
harsh “adult” drugs— 
won't cause cramping 
pains. 


2. It has a pleasant 
taste! Thousands of 
doctors recommend it, 


3. Get the thrifty Fam- 
ily-Size Bottle from your 4, Look for the 
druggist today—and_ signature Chas. 
save money! H. Fletcher. 


7. MOTHER: Graimp, you old conniver—look 
at him go for Fletcher’s Castoria. At last QattJEaL 
we've got a laxative that’s good for him— (Valeher CASTORIA 


and good for our peace of mind, too! The SAFE laxative made especially for 
babies and growing children 


.Write now. 
TINTZ CO., Dept. 536, 207 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 

FREE TRIAL up—Try a clean, mild, sooth- 
ing test treatment, which 

for over 30 years has given many eczema sufferers 

thetr “FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.’ Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eezema Only 


700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 


OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE : 
WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 


If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any 
unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 1f such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before pur- 
chasing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become 


bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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4 lustre—as it washes out dirt, dandruff and 
greese. youthful radiant jet black 
4 hairis attra win men and 
Shampoo. 3 full size cakes for $1 (1 cake 50c). 
SEND NO MONEY! Juat pay postman plus 
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@ No amount of scrubbing and 
rubbing will make some white 
things snow-white. It takes a little 
HY-PRO to bring out the real 
wonder of whiteness. HY-PRO 
is safe. Used in the laundry, it 
removes that gray tinge. It re- 
moves mildew and scorch. It re- 
moves stains and blots. There are 
countless household uses: Clean- 
ing woodwork and linoleum. Puri- 
fying refrigerators. Banishing 
ugly blotches on sinks and drain- 
boards. Sold by all grocers in 
3 convenient sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Made for the makers of 
SANI-FLUSH 


BLEACH 


B 


tention. 


@ X-508-—Nov- 
elties are the de- 
light of young and 
old, especially 
when they are 
hand-made and 
embroidered. One 
could make 
Christmas gifts 
for the entire 
family from this 


@ Crochet Luncheon Doily Set 


ECAUSE you met with such enthusiasm our 

recent showing of starched table mats, we bring 
another and even more attractive design to your at- 
This whirligig pattern develops quickly, 
and will do wonders toward dressing up a luncheon 
table and displaying to advantage a_ polished 
table top. 
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By BETTY JONES 
Start Now on Christmas Giftts 


@ X-506—Who wouldn't love this 
attractive hostess apron as a gift wrap- 
ped in a Christmas package? Dainty 
organdy or batiste with flowers of a 
contrasting color to the apron would 
be smart. 


For instructions for 


crochet Luncheon | @ Swedish Luncheon Set 
Doily set send 3 cents 


to Home Department, Since the vogue is definitely 
The Progressive Scandinavian, get some peasant 
Farmer, Birmingham. linen cr cotton and some bits of 


bright blue and brown material 
for the one-piece appliques and 
see what fun it is to make this 
colorful set. The embroidery 
is done with vivid threads, and 
no family could have the dol- 
drums with this around. Trans- 
fer of design, stamping instruc- 
tons, color and stitch guides are 
included. 


@ Dolls and 
their wardrobes 
make delightful 
gifts for the 
younger chil- 
dren. These 
dolls stand 15 
inches high and 
may be made 
from scrap 
material. Dolls 
and clothes in 
envelope, 
and in one size 
only. 


@ xX-29 — The 
Carpenter’s Wheel 
dates back to the 
Revolution, and 
when the quilts 
were made at 
that time women 
used two shades 
of red, blending 
with white. 


The other items shown on 
this page are 10 cents each and 
may be obtained from Pattern 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Or- 
der by number as follows: Dolls 
and clothes No. E-702; Swedish 
Luncheon Set No. 614; Carpen- 
ter’s Wheel Quilt Pattern No. 
X-29; Apron No. X-506; Group 
of novelties No. X-508. 
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HAVE SUNSHINE HEAT 


RIGHT AWAY, WITHOUT 
WAITING, | HAVE PLENTY 
OF HEALTHFUL RADIANT 


You get ‘‘sunshine’’ type heat in two 
minutes with a Coleman! Warms you 
through! Makes a burns own gas. 
Carry it anywhere. safe. 
Only 2¢ per hour for fuel. Two models: 
7-radiant ‘‘standard’’; also 8-radiant 
‘“‘Deluxe’’ No. 5B which is listed by 
Underwriters Laboratories. See them 
at your Coleman dealer’s, or write the 
nearest Coleman office, Dept. PF-409 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, 11].; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada (8409 


Coleman featers 


No Time Like 
Now to Getin.. 
Make up to $75 a week 
It's no trick to make up 


to $12 a day when you 
use yourcarasa Mc Ness 


Store on Wheels. 
Farmers are bu Ano ‘every thing they UseYour 
can from Mc men. Attractive 
business-getting prizes, also money- CAR 
deals to customers make R é 
M cNess necessities to aise 


We Supply Capital—Start Now! 
There's no better work anywhere— PAY 
pays well, permanent, no ex- 

perience to start and we supply ca 

ital to help you get started quick. You start making 
money first day. Write at once for McNess ai 
Book—tells all—no obligation 


THE McNESS CO., 643 Adams St., Freeport, il. 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with yearsof 

needless discomfort and 

worry? Try a Brooks 

Automatic Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli- 

ance permits theopening 

toclose, yet holds reduc- 

ible rupture securely, 

comfortably—day 

night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. ade for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order. plan, 
and proof of results. Corresp al 


BROOKS COMPANY 461 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Due to Nasal Congestion 

YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 
TREATMENT !S FREE! Hall’s Nasal 
Catarrh Medicine (2 Metho ds) relieves 
phlegm-filled throat and stuffed-up nose or we 
will refund your money. Reliable Firm --- 68 
ears in business. Ask your tor 

asal Catarrh Medicine. Send 3c stam; 

one of the Quick Relief Method---( 

Ointment) and Free Catarrh Booklet. 


F.J. CHENEY &CO., Dept. 911, Toledo,O. 


Genuine Granite and_Marble Monuments, 


Freight paid 
£20 for free catalog 


MUTUAL AL GRANITE & 
Desk 10. Station F Atla 


Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
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HAT is your favorite recipe? 

Some weeks ago, I approached 
many of the leading men and women 
in the state with this query. In re- 
plying some took my question seri- 
ously, others in a humorous vein, but 
each contribution sounds good 
enough to eat, doesn’t it? 


Our past president 
of the State Council 
of Farm Women, 
Mrs. J. L. Williams, 
of Ninety Six, says: 
“IT am sending a 
recipe which has 
been a favorite 
in our family for 50 years. I 
used to beg my mother to make 
noodles when I was a child, and my 
husband says I caught him with 
noodles—so perhaps there is some 
virtue in them.” 


BAKED CHICKEN WITH NOODLES 


Parboil a fat hen and remove from 
boiler, leaving soup stock for noodles. 
The hen then may be baked in oven, 
using some of the soup stock for 
basting. To prepare noodles, take 3 
eggs, % teaspoon salt, pinch of soda, 
3 tablespoons sweet milk, and 
enough plain flour to make a stiff 
dough. Roll very thin, and place in 
a shady place for about two or three 
hours to dry. Then roll up in long 
roll and cut into strips about %-inch 
wide. Drop in boiling soup stock 
and boil for about 20 minutes, stir- 
ring frequently to prevent scorching. 
These noodles are delicious served 
with baked hen as an accompaniment 
to a vegetable dinner. 


@ Midway Plantation, Mrs. Fairey’s home. 
Incidentally, Mr. and Mrs. Fairey were 
named Master Farmers a few years ago by 
The Progressive Farmer and the South 
Carolina Service. 


Next comes a inal from Midway 
Plantation in Calhoun County—the 
home of Mrs. J. R. Fairey. Mrs. 
Fairey, in her inimitable manner, 
says: “Many years ago [ used to tell 
my friends that anybody could cook 
and that no great intelligence was 
required, but I have learned that it 
is a science—a fine art.” She en- 
closed a recipe for nut cookies. 


NUT COOKIES 
One pound country butter, 1 cup 
brown sugar (packed), 1% cups white 
sugar, 3 eggs beaten well, 4% teaspoon 
salt, 1 scant teaspoon soda sifted into 
5'’4 cups of flour, % pound shelled 
pecans cut fine. 


Mix as you would cake. 
dough stiff enough to divide into 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
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South Carolina Thanksgiving Favorites 
By BESSIE HARPER 


District Agent, South Carolina Extension Service 


@ Bessie Hai per has a hobby: she tracks down South Carolina 
folk with favorite recipes—housewife, college president, or gov- 
ernor she finds them. And what does it all add up to? Another 
of her eloquent portrayals of appetizing dishes. Incidentally, gentle 
reader, here are timely Thanksgiving dinner suggestions. 


three long rolls. Put in refrigerator 
overnight and slice thin and bake 
next morning. These cookies will 
keep a long time in a tight container. 
When dividing recipe, use one /arge 
egg. 

Miss Ada Moser, president of the 
South Carolina Home Economics 
Association, gives a favorite recipe 
worked out by her mother. 

APPLE CREAM TART 

Line a pie pan with plain pastry. 
Pare, and core several good cooking 
apples, cut into quarters, and place 
rounded side up in the pan so that 
quarters touch, but do not overlap. 
Then put into a measuring cup %4 
cup sugar and 1 teaspoon flour. 
Mix well and fill cup with sweet 
cream and milk. Pour this over the 
apples, dust with cinnamon, and 
bake until apples are soft and the 
cream thickened. Eat while warm. 


Mrs. Maxey M. 
Chappell, a past 
State Council presi- 
dent, contributed 
two recipes she 
couldn’t choose be- 
tween. We chose 
the English Boiled 
Batter Pudding. 


ENGLISH BOILED BATTER PUDDING 
Eight eggs, 4 tablespoons flour, 1 quart 
sweet milk. 

Mix flour and milk gradually and 
stir until free from lumps. Beat 
eggs separately and mix. Steam in 
pudding mold or in bucket with, se- 
cure top for 1% hours. Other method 
—Flour a towel well, pour in mix- 
ture, tie securely, and boil 14 to 2 
hours. Scald towel before flouring 
and put saucer in bottom of pot. 
Serve with hard sauce. 

Miss Lonny I. Landrum, state 
home demonstration agent, Rock 
Hill, contributes Shrimp Grapefruit 
Salad. 


SHRIMP GRAPEFRUIT SALAD 

Marinate 2 cups boiled shrimp 
with French dressing. Just before 
time to serve add an equal quantity 
of diced grapefruit. Mix thorough- 
ly. Serve on crisp lettuce leaf. Add 
a small portion of the French dress- 
ing just before serving. This is es- 
pecially nice served with hot cheese 
biscuit or cheese straws. 


@ The home of Mrs. J. Whitman Smith 
at Bishopville. 


Mrs. J. Whitman Smith, Bishop- 


Have’ Ville, also a past president of the 
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information you need. 


“| don’t know whether to 
hold my hogs or sell now” 


call a nearby neighbor to help you load them out. 

There are many important farm jobs for the tele- 
phone, and, as many farmers have said, 
you profit by making liberal use of it. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


Wren that is the problem, the telephone will help 
with the answer. For it will reach out for the price 


And if you decide to let your hogs go, the tele- \ 
phone will bring some one to do the trucking or \ 


SYSTEM 


pimples, u 
skin blemis 


ITCHY SKIN 
Make this FREE Jest 


r IS DANGEROUS to squeeze 
and scratch itchy pimples. One 
application of soothing Peterson’s 
>: Ointment brings QUICK RELIEF 
from the awful be agra of itchy 
ely red rash and other 
es due to the external 
causes. Makes the skin look better, 
3 feel better. Wonderful to soothe 
Eczema, itching of feet, cracks be- 

pile toes. 35catalldrugstores. Money refunded 
if not delighted. For FREE SAMPLE write to 
Peterson Ointment Co., Dept. CN-4, Buffalo, N.Y. 


REWARD OFFER 
ELGIN-HAMILTON 
BULOVA WATCH-DIAMOND 


CAN YOU SPARE US 1 HOUR A WEEK? 


~ Teachers, High School 


Graduates, Superintend- 


CUSTOMER DIVIDEND PLAN 
to friends, relatives and others. You can secure without cost or 
valuable awards in Jewelry, Diamonmis, Watches or 
THIS AD WITH YOUR NAME AND “ADDRESS 
for complete details of the most liberal offer ever made. 


PEREL & LOWENSTEIN 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


oe EXTRA 5 YDS. FREE / 


BOX 716, Dept. 1007. 


,QUILT PIECES 
assort- 69: 


BIG MONEY 


Everybody welcomes you right 
into house. Glad to see you. Ce 
No experience needed to let 
people try nationally known food, 
medicine, cosmetic line that makes you 
big money the VERY FIRST DAY. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Permanent year ‘round demand and _ ideal 
friend-making sales plan turns your spare time 
into CASH. Unusual bonus gifts besides. De- 
lightful way to make money, part or full time. 
Complete details to sincerely interested 
ences. Now assignin, tory, so don’t 
wait. Address:Davant, Dept. PR11, Paris, Tenn. 


Ye Price 


Save over Oriel. en, 


ue MONEY 
sationa! sav: 


lowest 


Triad 
“SPECIAL PORTABLE BABGAING 
Free 


offered 
international Typewriter ‘Exeh., 


FARM RELIEF! 


pres no farmer can afford to 
AR-CO (Japanese style) 

on Stimulates. local circulation for the 
relief of pains of Neuralgia, Sprains, Sore 


discomfort of Head 
irritation. EN-AR-CO has been doing it ‘+ 


Madein crop of troubles. Get EN-AR-CO today 
U.S.A. and get your pain 
NATIONAL REMEDY CO. NEW YORE 
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3ers. BUNDLES A, Muscles, Fatigue and Exposure, also the 
money back. (2 ibs.) beautifel silks 


FOR 


FINER 


FLAVOR 


IN VITAMIN B 


RICH 


OAT FLAKES 


Cooked -At The Milt 


You Will Also Like 
3-MINUTE FLAKED HOMINY GRITS 


These dainty flakes of choicest white corn retain 
all of the nourishment of old style grits—but 
what an improvement! Our exclusive process 
gives them a finer flavor and prepares them so 
that they cook in exactly 3 minutes! 


NATIONAL OATS COMPANY e CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


3-MINUTE 


IN THE PACKAGE WITH THE BIG RED 3 © 


RADIO WITH 


LESS BATTERY DRAIN 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW MODELS WITH 
AMAZING OPERATING ECONOMY! 


Mail the coupon today—before you decide on any radio—learn 
about this sensational new and economical Sentinel! With the 
lowest operating expense in farm radio history (it actually costs 
less to run a new Sentinel than a “thi-line’’ radio in many !local- 
ities)—and with Sentinel’s sensationally new low prices, it costs 
less to buy and less toruna Sentinel quality radio than ever before. 
Everything any modern radio can offer—A new and simpler 
Automatic Push-Button Tuning System, if you 
want it—new type dials—beautiful modern cab- 
inets—there is nothing new in radio that the Sen- 
tinel does not have. Models for every purse and 
purpose. Don’t put off the enjoyment of this 
finest of radio performance—Mail coupon today 


VOLT, 6 VOLT. 32 VOLT AND ‘‘HI- 
MODELS AT SENSIBLE PRICES. 


Covers. 
ept 


e FREE Bulletin, 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1938, by Publishers Syndicate) 


I don’t know why they're called dumb 
animals. I never saw one persuadin’ its 
young to eat when they was ailin’ and 
nature told ‘em to stay empty. 


People used to think any woman that 
got drunk was that kind o’ woman, and 


“I may be old-fashioned and queer, but I 


think it yet. 


Thanksgiving 


Favorites 
(Continued from page 33) 


State Council of Farm “Women, 
gives her favorite Heavenly Pie. 
HEAVENLY PIE 

One cup granulated sugar, % cup 

orange juice, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 

Y, teaspoon salt, 4 eggs separated, %4 

cup cold water, 1 tablespoon granu- 

lated gelatin, 1 tablespoon grated or- 
ange rind, 2 peeled bananas, % cup 
heavy cream, whipped. 

Line a 9-inch pie plate with pastry, 
making a fluted rim. Prick well; 
bake in a very hot oven (450 F.) for 
15 minutes. Cool. Meanwhile com- 
bine in double boiler 4 cup sugar, 
the orange and lemon juice, salt, and 
the egg yolks slightly beaten. Cook 
until custard-like in consistency, stir- 
ring constantly. Add the gelatin to 
the water and then to the hot mix- 
ture, stirring until the gelatin is dis- 
solved. Add the orange rind. Cool. 
As the mixture thickens, add the 
bananas, which have been mashed 
to a pulp, and the egg whites which 
have been beaten stiff and into which 
the remaining 4 cup sugar has been 
beaten. Pour into the baked shell and 


A Good Iron 


(Continued from page 28) 


as one of the best labor-saving de- 
vices now available. When buying 
one, get a well-known make from a 
reputable dealer to whom you may 
go in case repairs are needed. 

There is nothing like the new iron- 
ers for flatwork. They do the ironing 
and arm work too, while the oper- 
ator sits comfortably in her chair. 
By carefully following the manufac- 
turer’s instructions and studying the 
pictures showing how the job is skill- 
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chill until set. Top with whipped 
cream. 

Last comes the favorite of the con- 
servation specialist of the Extension 
Service, Mrs. Dora Dee Walker, 
known throughout the state as 
“Mother Walker.” 


COMPRESSED FRUIT CAKE 


Two pounds seeded raisins, 2 pack- 
ages seeded dates, 1 pound crystallized 
pineapple, 1 pound crystallized cher- 
ries, 1 pound crystallized citron, 2 
pounds nut kernels (pecans or wal- 
nuts), 2 tablespoons orange juice, 1 
sheet of parafhin paper, 1 loaf pan. 


Grind raisins, dates, pineapple, 
and citron through chopper. Cut 
the cherries in halves and the nuts 
in medium pieces. Keep the orange 
juice near at hand in cup for dipping 
fingers while working all material to- 
gether like dough; the juice prevents 
the material from sticking to the 
fingers. When all material is well 
combined, place the paper in the loaf 
pan, fitting it well into the corners. 
This done, place the loaf of fruit in 
the pan, forcing it into the corners; 
moisten the fingers and smooth the 
surface of loaf. Draw the paper from 
the sides over the top of the loaf, 
place a weight on top of this. Allow 
it to stand 36 hours. 


fully done, the most difficult pieces 
may be ironed. 

So ironing comes down to us with 
very much improved equipment and 
methods. Even though we are suc- 
cessful homemakers, good equip- 
ment makes a good homemaker bet- 
ter. Manage to buy good ironing 
equipment to save your strength and 
time for more abundant living. 


Answers to Ruth Ryan’‘s 
Questionnaire 


an obligation, please send 


ANY PHOTO EN LARGED 


Size 8x10 inches 
or bust form, groups, land 
seqpes pet etc., 
photo 

3 for $1.00 

Just mail photo 
SEND NO MONEY or 
tony gre) pnd within a week you will 
. Pay postman dic Dostage — —or send 49c 
order and w 


snia ement sent 0. D, plas past. 
pd end and we pay postage. Take adve 
or Dow. tod 


Says Mrs. R. C. Shelley of Virginia. sm 
are amazed at easy, 
fast, cool ironing with the A 


ve wo! 
113 cefferson Stn P CHT ERGO, ILLINOIS. 96% ‘AIR, only 4¢ 
oil 


END FOR FREE COPY of 


gs. ubm st poems, 
elodies today for our bonafide partic offer! AGENTS: ba 
being atonce. 


superior &Mtg.Co. 


¢ I DO HALF DAYS 


IRONING Tivw 


NEEDLEWORK 
Crochet Luncheon Doily Set............ 3 cents 
CANNING 
Winter 3 cents 
Bibliography of Meat Canning 
ana Curing 3 cents 
Marmalades and Conserves.............. 3 cents 
CULINARY 
Candies You Can Make.................. 3 cents 
Seven Pies on Parade...................... 3 cents 
Five Favorite Cakes........................ 3 cents 
Selected Southern Recipes 
10 cents 
HOME IMPROVEMENT 
From Barrel to Chair...................... 3 cents 


Make a Cotton Mattress at Home.... 3 cents 
Where to Secure Pictures for 

Home and School.................. ‘3 cents 
Directions for Building a Kitchen 

Business Unit, a Breakfast 

Cabinet with Drop-Leaf Table, 

and other Kitchen Equipment 10 cents 


ENTERTAINMENT 
“What Was Good Enough for 
Mother” (l-act play)........... 3 cents 
Holiday and Party Contests ........... 3 cents 
Children’s Blocks Easy to Make...... 3 cents 


Plans and specifications for 3-room, 4-room, 
5-room, 6-room, 7-room and 8-room 
houses, $1.50 per set. Send 6 cents 
for folder showing the six designs. 


Send orders for any of the above named items, enclosing stamps or coin, to Home 


Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 35 Portland, Ore. Auron Lamp & 
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The Baby That’s Fed Artificially 


By FAIRFAX T. PROUDFIT 


@ “It is well known that the young of every species thrive best on 
their mothers’ milk, and it may be acknowledged that the artificially 
fed baby starts life with a decided handicap,” says Miss Proudfit, 
who is instructor in nutrition and diet therapy at the University of 
Tennessee and Memphis General Hospital School of Nursing, and 
is author of “Nutrition and Diet Therapy,” now in its sixth edition. 


HE mother who 

cannot nurse her 
child must make 
every effort not only 
to furnish food nec- 
essary for his daily 
needs, but to pro- 
vide protective 
foods to prevent, as far as possible, 
the various ills so numerous and 
menacing during the early years of 
life. This means she must supply 
material of the very best quality to 
build bones, teeth, muscles, etc. 

No food builds better than milk, 
but milk alone will not give the baby 
all he needs after the first few weeks 
of life because it lacks certain vital 
substances such as iron and some of 
the vitamins. These must be sup- 
plied by other foods. 

It is always best to ask the doctor’s 
advice about feeding the baby, but 
the following outline is simple and 
safe. It is based on methods approv- 
ed by pediatricians throughout the 
country. 

As a rule, six or seven feedings 
(six preferred) every 24 hours are 
necessary during the first month. 
Beginning at 6 a.m., the bottle is 
given at three-hour intervals, ending 
at 9 or 10 p.m. It may be necessary 
to give a seventh bottle at 2 a.m., 
but this is discontinued as soon as 
possible, and during the second and 
third months baby receives only six 
feedings every 24 hours. The fourth 
and fifth months, five feedings are 
given at four-hour intervals. Some 
infants are satisfied with five bottles 
daily at a much earlier age than oth- 
ers. By the sixth month the bottle 
is supplemented with other foods. 


How Much to Feed 


It is estimated a baby requires 
about 3 ounces of fluid per pound 
of body weight per day during the 
first three months, approximately 
2¥, ounces per pound during the 
next two months, and 2 ounces per 
pound thereafter. Thus a baby two 
months old weighing ten pounds 
needs 10x3 or 30 ounces of fluid dur- 
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ing the day. As he should get six 
bottles daily, each bottle should con- 
tain ounces of fluid at each feeding. 
Now it has also been estimated that 
during the first year, all normal babies 
require at least 1% ounces of milk 
per pound of body weight. During 
the early months of life, however, 
most babies cannot take cow’s milk 
straight and the question of dilution 
must be settled. The first and second 
months the milk and water are equal 
in quantity; during the third and 
fourth months, two parts milk and 
one part water is the proper propor- 
tion, while during the fifth through 
the ninth months, three parts milk 
and one part water is correct. After 
the ninth month, the milk is given 
undiluted unless the baby’s digestion 
is upset—in which case a weaker 
formula must be used. Cow’s milk 
does not contain as much sugar as 
human milk, and additional sugar 
must be given in some form. 


An Easy-to-Follow Schedule 
The following schedule should 
render formula-making very simple: 
Whole 


Ageof Milk Water Sugar No. Fluid 
Baby Oz. Oz. Oz. Bottles Oz. 
2weeks 9 9 1 6 3 
month 12 12 1 6 4 
2 months 16 8 1% 6 4 
3 months 18 9 . 1% 6 4 
4 months 22 8 1% 6 6 
6months 26 9 ry, 5 7 
8 months 32 4 8. 
1 year 32 4 8 


To illustrate the use of the above 
schedule we will suppose we have a 
baby one month old who weighs 8 
pounds, and who should receive six 
bottles of 4 ounces every 24 hours. 
This would mean he needs 6x4 or 
24 ounces of fluid daily. He needs 
144 ounces of milk for each of his 
eight pounds, or (144x8) 12 ounces 
of milk. At this age the baby should 
receive equal parts of milk and wa- 
ter, therefore he gets 12 ounces of 
milk and 12 ounces of water, or 24 
ounces of fluid per day. By the sched- 
ule we see that he should get an 


(Continued on page 37) 


“Help! Hel-pp! HEL-LUP!...Whadayamean ‘whatsamatter’? Look 
at Neddy!... He says he won’t go another step. Says he’s hot and his 
saddle chafes. Says he has a will of iron and an unconquerable soul.” 


@ “Whoo-oo-ee! OF COURSE! Imagine letting a pal get chafes and 
prickly heat when there’s Johnson’s Baby Powder in the house!... 
No, no, Neddy, she is Not bringing burrs to put under your tail...” 


she’s bringing my cooling, soothing Johnson’s—and it’s the 
softest, nicest stuff that ever tickled your hide... But 1 4AM a little 
worried. You'll feel so frisky, | might have a runaway!” 


“Feel a pinch of Johnson’s Baby Powder — then 
you'll know how slick it makes a person feel!’ John- 
son’s is a very inexpensive item of baby care. Yet it 
is made of extremely fine imported talc, and it con- 
tains no scratchy particles and no orrisroot. Get a 


can of Johnson’s Baby Powder Gohmon 4 f 


for your baby today. 


BABY POWDER 


Copyright 1938, Johnson & Johnson 
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«HELP YOUR 
CHILDREN GET 
BETTER GRADES 


STUDY, READ, SEW BY SOFT WHITE LIGHT 


7,000,000 ALADDIN Users have proved children can 
get better grades, mother can thread needle across 
room, father can read paper more easily because Aladdin 
gives MORE abundant light. Precious eyes are pro- 
tected against strain due to poor light .. . Aladdin not 
surpassed even by electricity for whiteness and steadiness. 


BURNS 94% AIR, 6% OIL—PAYS FOR ITSELF! 

One gallon of coal oil (Kerosene) burns 50 hours. No 

smell, no smoke. No pressure or noise. SAFE for a 
child to operate. 


OO sreciat orFer 1s uMITED 


Your dealer now will allow you 
§ TRADE IN $1.00 for your old lamp of any 


kind or condition. See your 
Aladdin dealer or write for his 
name and interesting folder of 
new Aladdin lamps.and shades. 
Act Quick. Be sure you get that 
dollar trade-in for your old lamp. 


MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Aladdin 


KEROSENE (COAL O1L) 


= j 


To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You’ll never know how quickly and easily 
you can relieve coughs due to colds, until you 
try this famous recipe. It gives you about fcur 
times as much cough medicine for your money, 
and you'll find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it’s no trouble at 
all. Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from 
any reget) into a pint bottle. Add your syru 
and you have a full pint of medicine that will 
amaze you by its quick action. It never spoils, 
lasts a family a long time, and tastes fine—chil- 
dren love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. For real results you’ve never seen any- 
thing better. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and quickly eases soreness 
and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway Pine 
and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its prompt action in coughs and 
bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
please you in every way. 


won't kill 
Livestock, 
Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 
Z Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
* by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 
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Fashioned For Your Figure 


No. 2128.—A slim line dress suitable for miss or matron, with black satin-back 
crepe reflecting a texture contrast. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 inches bust. 

No. 2131.—A.high-waisted dress of navy blue percale with crisp ruffling, or you 
may combine printed and plain cotton broadcloth. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 

No. 3217.—Here is something dressy yet practical. Black rayon alpaca is shirred 
to give a soft line through the bosom. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust. 

No. 2809.—Shimmering black satin is again to the fore. This dress boasts new 
femininity in the pretty neckline. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 

No: 3215.—Smart shirtmaker with youthful kilted plaits down the front stitched 
to give snugness through the hips. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 30, 32, 
34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 2684.—A simply styled coat of princess lines. Homespuns and tweedy woolens 
are especially sturdy and practical. Sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 


In each month's edition of our magazine a pattern coupon is provided for your 
use in ordering patterns and fashion books. This coupon is used as a label and is 
pasted on the envelope in which the pattern is mailed. It is, therefore, very neces- 
sary that the name, street address or RFD box number, town, and state be plainly 
and correctly written so there will be no delay in getting the patterns to their desti- 
nation. Many of our patterns are missent because of these omissions in filling out 
the coupons. Won't you please give us your cooperation? 

PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


Do you have to 
force your child to 
take a laxative? 


laxatives make 
unpleasant scenes! And forcing a 
child to take a nasty-tasting cathartic 
may upset his entire system. 

Next time your children need a laxa- 
tive, give them EX-UAX! It comes in 
little tablets that taste just like delicious 
chocolate. Ex-Lax produees an easy, 
thorough bowel movement, without 
upsetting little tummies or causing 
stomach pains. 

For over 30 years, Ex-Lax has been 
America’s largest selling laxative. It is 
equally good for every member of the 
family—the grown-ups as well as the 
youngsters. 

Next time you or your kiddies need a 
laxative—try Ex-Lax! You can get a 
box at any drug store—10¢ and 25¢, 


KNITTED SLIPS 
KEEP YOU WARM 


On winter's coldest days, 
INDERA FIGURFIT (Cold-- 
pruf) Knit Princess Slips. 
and Underskirts keep you 
warm and comfortable. 
Knit by a special process, 
these smartly styled slips: 
lie smooth and close with- 
out bunching or crawling. 
Choice of beautiful colors 
in cotton, wool mixture, 
rayon and wool, 100% 
wool, worsted, silk and 
‘worsted. Easy to launder, 
no ironi necessary. Ex- 
clusive STA-UP shoulder 
straps. 

Ask for INDERA FIGUR- 
FIT by name at your fa- 
vorite store. Correct sizes 
for Women, Misses, Chil- 
dren. 

Write for FREE 
Descriptive Catalog No. 532. 


Gage INDERA MILLS Co. 


WINSTON-SALEM, NW. C., U.$. A. 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry 
winds make you choke as if each gasp for breath 
was the very last; if restful sleep is impossible 
because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma 
Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and 
tried everything you could learn of without 
relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do 
not abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address. : 
Frontier Asthma Co., 42-D Frontier Bldg., 
42 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RELIEVE ITCHING SKIN Quickly 

Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotches, 

pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and o' externally 

caused skin eruptions, quickly yields to cooling, anti- 

septic, Naud D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Easy to use. 
es fast. 


y to 
Dri Clear, greaseless and stainless. Soothes the 
irritation and quickly stops the most intense itching. 
A 35c trial bottle, at all Crug stares, proves it—or 
your money back, Ask for D.D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


50 YDS. MERCERIZED 
25c 


500-yard skein finest DAISY Yarn—White, 
Cream or Ecru—and New Lily Crochet Book 
of Bedspreads and Novelties—35¢ value—Send. 
SPECIAL only 25¢ and name of your store to Dept. P, 

y Offer Lity Mills Company, Shelby, North Carolina. 


Merble and Grenite memorials of lest 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
30 in., width 20 in, thk. 8 in, Footstone FREE. 


PATTERNS 10c EACH FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 


Clip and mail the coupon below to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Pattern Number.. Size.....: 
Pattern Number..... Size 

Pattern Numberv............ Size 


Fashion Magazine ( ) 


Americon Memorial Co. Dept. A-18, Atlanta, Ga, 
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ift Offee-2 HEMMED TEA TOWELS 
& Beautiful Quilting Pattern Sent FREE 77 
with Your 0: lor Pa ight, 
Gorgeous, Assorted Prints. 25 Yards—3% Pounds. 


SEND NO MOWEY—Pay pestman 
only 98¢ plus few cents post- 
age. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. ORDER NOW! 


1737-D street, 


WESTCOTURBINEPUMPS 


BWORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC P 
Nothin, ar 
Suction lift. Operates cheaply. 7 

back guarantee. Write for FREE catateg, 
MICRO-WESTCO, Ine, Bettendert, lows, Dept. 311. 
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Say 


@ Use cream for 
cleansing, or after 
washing with soap 
and water. 


and dry your skin very thoroughly. 


ter that are easy to follow, 
and that will surely lead 
you to smooth, soft com- 
plexion. 


. 


The Baby That’s | 
Fed Artificially 


(Continued from page 35) 


additional ounce of sugar which 
may be given as plain sugar, milk 
sugar (lactose), dextri-maltose, or 
corn syrup. Scales are best to weigh 
out the sugar, but when they are not 
available an ordinary standard meas- 
uring spoon may be used. If filled 
and leveled off with a knife, the fol- 
lowing measurements. are accurate 
enough for general use: 


2 tablespoons granulated sugar 1 oz. 
2 tablespoons corn syrup i 
3 tablespoons milk sugar 1 oz. 
4 tablespoons dextri-maltose 1 oz. 


Before making the formula, get all 
materials and utensils together, see 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


@ When you use soap, be sure to rinse 


@ Follow every face- and hand-washing 
with a lotion or cream to soften the skin. 


ing process goes on unhin- Every night after 

dered. Here are five steps cleansing, apply a 

to skin comfort in win- ‘ich oily lubricating 
cream. 


go out, apply a pro- 
tecting powder base 
... either a cream or 
lotion. 


By SALLY 
CARTER 


Five Steps to Winter Comfort 


“(AONE with the wind” is all chance of complex- 

ion loveliness for the women and children 
who must face autumn gales with delicate, sensitive 
skin. Red, chapped, roughened skin becomes the 
order of the day not only for women and children 
but for the men folk, too, who think of it as a com- 


fort problem rather than a beauty 
problem. 

Yet skin comfort and also skin 
loveliness, is largely a matter of help- 
ing the skin retain the natural oils 
and supplementing these oils with 
rich, lubricating creams. 
Skin so lubricated will 
not chap and peel half so 
readily as when the dry- 


Every time you 


that utensils are perfectly clean, and 
that bottles have been boiled. Meas- 
ure water and sugar (use a dry 
spoon) and mix. Stir milk before 
measuring and add to sugar and wa- 
ter mixture. A standard measuring 
cup holds eight ounces, while two 
standard tablespoons equal one 
ounce. Place milk and water in a 
saucepan and boil rapidly for three 
minutes or put in a double boiler, 
cover tightly, and allow to remain 
20 minutes after water in lower con- 
tainer begins to boil. Cool slightly 
before removing top, skim, and fill 
bottles to the desired number of 
ounces. Stopper with clean non-ab- 
sorbent cotton and place in refriger- 
ator. Warm to blood heat before 
feeding the baby. 


@ For further help with your winter complexion problems Sally Carter 
offers you any one or all five of the following booklets free. Send your 
request to Sally Carter, care The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

O A Family Guide to Skin Comfort in Winter 


The Different Creams and How to Use Them 
(0 Beauty Aids from the Kitchen Shelf 


0 How to Give Yourself a Facial 
00 The Care of Dry Skin 
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1. “I've always just adored my grand- 
parents,’ Kate Smith says. ‘‘So naturally 
I wanted their golden wedding to be the 
happiest day of their lives. Before the 
party, we got out the old pictures taken 
at their wedding, back in the '80s—"’ 


2. “Grandfather, you know, was an in- 
terior decorator in Washington, and for 
30 years he had the commission to do 
over the White House. He knew all our 
famous First Ladies of those days—” 


“WE HAD THE 
HAPPIEST DAY” 
KATE SMITH SAYS 


3. ‘‘He’s always been a great hand for 
pets, too. Right now he has two Persian 
cats, half a dozen dogs, and two parrots. 
And you just ought to see his gardens, 
they're so lovely—” 


4. “Grandmother comes from a Dela- 
ware family—she was one of 11 children. 
She’s very pretty still, with curly hair, 
and she’s a fine cook, makes delicious 
cake—so I was a mite nervous...” 


6. 


. when | commenced to make 
that golden wedding cake! But I knew I 
could depend on Calumet Baking Powder 
with its balanced double-action. And sure 
enough—the cake came out a beauty...” 


elvety-soft and light as thistle- 
down. I always wonder why everybody 
doesn't use Calumet! It’s really very eco- 
nomical—you use so little each time. It’s 
reasonable in price, too...Well, the 
golden wedding was just perfect...” 


“AND HERE'S MY RECIPE FOR 
THAT GOLDEN WEDDING CAKE / 


4 


GOLDEN WEDDING CAKE 


4 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
4 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
1 cup butter 

2 cups sugar 


5 egg yolks beaten until thick 
and lemon-colored 
1% cups milk 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, and sift together three 
times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream _to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks and beat well. Add flour, 
alternately with milk, a small amount at a time, beating after each addi- 
tion until smooth. Add lemon rind. Fold in egg whites quickly and 
thoroughly. Bake in four greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven 
(375° F.) 20 minutes. Spread with seven-minute frosting, flavored with 
lemon, and tinted a delicate gold. While frosting is still soft, sprinkle 
Baker's Coconut on top to form figure 50 and arrange 50 tiny white 
candles around cake. (A// measurements are level.) 


KATE SMITH sings on 
the Calumet-Swans Down 
hour every Thursday night. 
Music... laughter. ..drama 
—it's a favorite radio show 
with farm folks, 
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IT'S STMUL 


SO GRAB 
A THIN DIME ~ 


Treer YOURSELF 
TOR PACK OF 
PERFECT 


SINGLE 


Ti ree’ 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


Treet Safety Razor Corporation, Newark, New Jersey 


SAVE 
On Your Feed Bill! 
“JAY BEE”’ 


CRACKER JACK 


Grinds Every Grain 

—Roughage Grown 
Makes nourishing, palatable, 
tasty feed from any home 
grown crop. Every dairyman 
—farmer— feeder knows this 
pays dividends. 

“JAY BEE” all-steel ham- 
mer mill. Practically inde- 
structible. World’s Standard 
Grinder for Capacity, Endur- 
ance, Economy. Over 25,000 
in use. Swing hammers. Quick 
changing screens. Grinds fine, 
medium, coarse. 

Low Price—Easy Terms 

Big capacity. Low power 
required. Any farm 
Sizes—styles for every grind- 
ing requirement. Write quick 
for details. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, inc. 


Dept.37 Franklin, Tenn. — Utica, N. Y. 


CONSTIPATED! 
Gas Crowds Heart. 


“For thirty yoare constipation caused me head- 
aches and in the back. Awful bloating 
crowded my heart. Adlerika helped right away. 
Now I eat sausage, bananas, pie, meine I want 
and never felt better.”—Mrs. Mabel Schott. 
Two things happen when you are constipated. 
FIRST: Accumulated wastes swell up bowels 
and press on nerves in the digestive tract. 
SECOND: Partly digested food starts to decay 
forming GAS, bringing on sour stomach, indi- 
gestion, and heartburn, bloating you up until 
you sometimes gasp for breath. Adlerika gives 
double relief with UBLE-ACTION. Adlerika 
relieves STOMACH GAS almost at once. It 
often clears bowels in less than two hours. No 

iping, no after effects, just quick results._ 

many doctors for 35 years. 
Id at all g stores. 


FROM 
HOOPSKIRTS 
TO NUDITY 


By Carrie A. Hall 


The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd. 


REVIEWING in pictorial pano- 
rama fashions for the past 70 
years, Miss Hall’s story carries that 
ring of authority incident to 50 years 
of actual experience in design- 
ing and making more than 20,000 
dresses. Women’s clothing in every 
age has been subjected to criticism, 
the author would have us remember. 
And, we interpose, not without good 
cause when we review some of the 
more violent manifestations of fash- 
ion: in 1866 15 yards of material to 
make a woman’s petticoat; the late 
nineties and the “peek-a-boo” waist; 
the bustle, and balloon sleeves; the 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


bell skirt and the hoop skirt; the at- 
tempt to establish bloomers as a 
standard feminine garment; the hob- 
ble skirt of 1910, and the knee- 
length dresses of the twenties. 


_ There isa law of eternal fitness 
in dress, yet not all have the courage 
and discrimination to apply the law 
to themselves. There is an innate 
sense of the proper wearing of clothes 
that is one of the most desirable 
things in dress. It may be likened, 
Miss Hall feels, to self-respect, com- 
posure, and dignity, and with them it 
is one of ths outer signs of the inner 
graces. Something to remember is 
this suggestion: good sense in dress 
means simplicity in dress and care- 
ful relationship between the function 
of the individual and the costume 
itself, and the woman dressed nearest 
to the ideals of the function she pro- 
poses to perform is the best-dressed. 


Answers to Homemaker’s Quiz 


A CAN of fat and a small paint 
brush kept in the warming oven 
will save time in greasing pans. 

2. Get a little more paint than will 
be required and seal the can with the 
remaining paint to “touch up” the 
worn places that are likely to appear 
within a few months. Some paints 
are hard to match. 

3. If a candle is slightly large for 
its holder, hold the candle in hot 
water for a short time and it can be 
pressed to fit the candlestick. 

4. Melt a quarter pound of pure 
beeswax in a double boiler. Cool 
slightly, add a pint of spirits of tur- 
pentine, and stir until it is like a 
thick batter. Put into a jar to use as 
needed. Adding a little boiled lin- 
seed oil will make the wax water- 
proof; and adding burnt umber will 
give a good color for lighter woods, 
and jet or ivory black for darker ones. 

5. A first floor bathroom is often 
more desirable when men come from 


By 


Pear Chow-Chow 


Two dozen pears, 4 large onions, 
pods pepper, 3 large or 5 
“small green peppers; 1 pint vine- 
% gar, 1 cup sugar, 4% cup salt, 1 
3 teaspoon dry mustard, | teaspoon 


‘sugar, and spices until dissolved 


blade. To 


cup of sugar. Cook: 


Different and Tasty 


until clear, but not pink. One 


‘each mustard seed and celery seed. ty 


Put through food 
then put in flour sack and let ° 


drip all night. JHleat vinegar, 
chow-chow. 


small pieces. Mi 
ingredients to 4 boi 

Add pears and let boil 
until mixture is thick; Pack i in 


each cup of ground pears allow - 
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the fields or the homemaker plans to 
spend long days in the kitchen can- 
ning or baking. 

6. Preserve the colorful autumn 
leaves with shellac thinned with al- 
cohol. Leaves may be either sprayed 
or dipped. 

7. Reduce quantity of liquid used 
one-fifth to each cup of honey used. 

8. Butter may be sent through the 
mails in baking powder or coffee cans 
by putting adhesive tape around the 
can where the top fits on. 

9. After washing and_ rinsing 
handkerchiefs, smooth and stretch 
them carefully on a window pane in 
the sunshine, with wrong side to the 
glass. They dry smoothly and may 
be folded to look as if ironed. 

10. Shave or grind laundry soap. 
Add 1 cup or more boiling water to 
each cupful of ground soap to make 
soap jelly. Add 2 tablespoons borax 
and 1 tablespoon kerosene and beat 
well. Store in a closed jar. 


No. 2 can of grated pineapple 
added to every 3 quarts of pears 


adds distinction to the flavor. 


Let come to boil. Pack in steri- 
lized jars; process for 20 min- 


One pears, 8 cups sugar, 

of four lemons, two ounces 

_ of preserved ginger fine), 
four cups water. 

Wash, peel, and pears. into 


hot sterilized. jars and: seal: 
Make 


@ You don’t have to ride an Atking 
Tuttle Tooth Cross-Cut. It cuts freely 
with a light stroke... will not chatter or 
bind. olds its edge for long periods 

has ‘no for general all around 
sawing Get the back- -saving, work-eat- 
ing advantages of ‘teeth that bite” the 
next time you choose a saw for any farm 
job. There is a hardware dealer near you 
who carries Atkins Cross-Cut Saws, Cir. 
cular Saws, Hack Saws, Hand Saws and 
Pruning Tools. Write us for booklet— 
“The Farm Workshop’’—free. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
407 S. Minois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


ATKINS 


Saws With Teeth That Bite 


MUSCULAR 


RHEUMATIC 


PAINS—ACHES 


It takes more than “just a salve” to 
bring speedy relief. It takes a ‘‘counter- 
irritant’’ like good old soothing, warm- 
ing Musterole to penetrate the surface 
skin and help to quickly relieve the painful 
local congestion and aches due to colds. 

Muscular lumbago, soreness and stiff- 
ness generally yield promptly. 

Better than the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster. Musterole has been used by 
millions for 30 years. Recommended by 
many doctors and nurses. In three 
strengths: Regular, Children’s (mild) 
and Extra Strong, 40¢. All druggists. 


Get Your Roofing 


Direct From 
Freight Paid- 


SAVE MONEY! Get Your Roofing 
Direct from the factory and keep in 
our own pocket the profits the store- 
eeper would get. Why not get the 
best by ordering direct and save 
money ? ugh, long lasting 
roofing Guaranteed to please you. 
All kinds and styles for homes, 
barns and other buildings. 


over 25 years. Proof that it will 


Please you too. 


See It Before You Buy 
Samples and Catalog FREE : 
Send a postcard or letter and ask for 
re Free copy of our new Roofing 

ook and prices, also Free Roofing 
Samples. See the quality of these 
Everwear Samples before you order ; 
any roofing. Fireproof. Can't break 
or curl. Easy to nail on. Factory 
Prices Save You Money, 


Save Money on PA INT, 


If your home or other buildings need 
paint, get our Good News Prices on too! 
Southern States Paints. Tested for 
long wear. _Thousands who know the 
quality of Everwear Roofing are now 
saving on Southern States Paints too, 
Ask for our Free Paint Book. 
Guaranteed to Please You 
Order While Prices Are Low 
Our big new Roofing Book is filled 
with bargains and valuable informa- fy 
, and other building 

. Present low prices can’t last. 
Order your Free Books and Samples ont 
now. Use the Coupon on a } pes card 
or in a letter. Write today. 
Southern States fron Roofing Co, 
Dept. AL-8, Savannah, Ga. 
Please send me Free the items I have marked below: 
FREE Roofing Book, Samples and Prices. 
FREE PAINT BOOK and Prices. 
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T IS now a little late in most of 

the South to use paradichloroben- 
zene to kill peach borers. There is 
still ample time, however, to give 
the new treatment with ethylene di- 
chloride for killing this pest, as this 
material may be applied after the 
weather becomes cool and with prac- 
tically as good results as if applied 
earlier. Complete instructions for 
using and information as to where 
it may be secured may be had from 
The Progressive Farmer by sending 
a 3-cent stamp for mailing the leaflet. 


Prune scuppernong grapes this 
month and next. If this type grape 
is cut after late December it is liable 
to bleed to death. Cut back enough 
to keep within bounds and thin out 
as needed. 


Clean Up the Orchard 


It matters not how well orchards 
may have been cultivated, there will 
be found in most of them an accumu- 
lation of trash, old weeds, grass, etc., 
which constitutes a fire hazard. In 
orchards which haven’t been plowed 
this fall, plow or disk strips both 
ways at intervals across the orchard 
and around the edges. Fence rows, 
hedgerows, and other places where 
weeds and grass have grown up 
around the edge of the orchard 
should be cleaned or burned out to 


- “What'd I tell you about eatin’ the 
sport pages before I saw them?” 


E CONSIDER lettuce the best 

vegetable we grow. By mak- 
ing successive plantings we have 
head lettuce from Christmas until 
spring, whén the warm weather 
makes it go to seed. It is far superior 
in quality to that found on the aver- 
age market. 


We use it most because it comes 
at a time of the year when vegetables 
are scarce for people in the country, 
thereby giving us the green vegetable 
that we need so badly. 


We make the first planting in 
September either in box or out in 
open. It must be partially shaded 
from the hot sun, and will probably 
need to be watered. If the soil is too 
rich, rapid growth will produce ex- 
ceedingly tender plants. By planting 
again in November and December 
we produce sufficient plants for a 
large supply. 

These lettuce plants are later trans- 
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November Jobs in the Orchard 


lessen the fire hazard and also to de- 
stroy insects. 

It will pay to examine every fruit 
tree—whether peach, apple, plum, or 
other—and cut out and burn any 
broken, diseased, or otherwise injur- 
ed branch. If all such material is cut 
out carefully and burned the tree will 
be in much better shape. 

Frequently depressions form about 
the bases of fruit trees. These should 


be filled before freezing weather, as’ 


water collected in such places may 
by freezing and thawing loosen the 
bark of the tree. 

Many folks like to plant some- 
thing between rows of fruit trees. 
This may be done without material 
injury if a liberal part of the ground 
is left unplanted. Only low growing 
crops should be used. The straw- 
berry fits in nicely here and is one 
of the crops that causes the least trou- 
ble to fruit trees. 


Time to Set Trees 


November and December are two 
of the very best months of the year 
for setting fruit trees. When set 
during fall the trees become well 
established and the roots start growth 
soon after being set, even though the 
tops do not grow until spring. When 
spring comes the newly set tree is in 
condition to start growth promptly. 
November- and December-set fruit 
trees in the South frequently gain 
practically a year on spring-set trees. 

Many harvest pecans too early. 
The nuts should be left on the tree 
until they are completely matured, 
at which time they can be easily jar- 
red or knocked off with a light tap 
from a bamboo or other light pole. 
A good plan is to clean all trash and 
refuse from under the trees and 
spread sheets to catch the nuts. 

To keep black walnuts in good 
condition, do not let the hulls dry 
on them. Pick up as soon as they 
fall from the trees and remove the 
hulls, dry in the sun 10 days or two 
weeks, and store in a dry place. 


Head Lettuce from Christmas to Spring 


By MRS. L...W. CARTER 
Monroe County, Ala. 


planted to a bed so they can be pro- 
tected from freezes. The plants 
should be set about 12 inches apart 
each way. 

To make this bed we use 1x12 
boards all around. We make ours 
40 inches wide and any desired 
length. The ground is thoroughly 
spaded and highly fertilized with 
commercial and barnyard fertilizer. 
Soil is banked around the boards on 
the outside. 

For covering we use thin domestic, 
and on north side of bed tack down 
permanently. Before a cold spell, 
it is temporarily tacked on the other 
side, and uncovered when weather 
permits. 

When the headed lettuce is pulled 
from the bed we set a younger plant 
in its place. By February we feel 
safe in setting out in the open as the 
young plants can stand more cold 
than the ones that are beginning to 
form a head. 


samoan cirt: 


Famed for their sparkling smiles—the comely maids of Samoa ate rough, primi- 
tive foods that kept their teeth healthfully exercised, polished and sound. 
We civilized folk eat softer foods, depriving our teeth of needed exercise. 


‘CH EW DENTYNE=— MODERN AID 


TO SOUNDER, WHITER TEETH 
Notice how Dentyne’s specially firm con- 
sistency invites more vigorous chewing— 
healthfully exercising mouth and teeth. 
It stimulates circulation of the blood in 
gums and mouth tissues—and stimulates 
the action of the salivary glands, pro- 
moting natural self-cleansing. Dentyne 
helps keep your teeth sounder, more 
sparkling white! 


HELPS KEEP TEETH WHITE 
... MOUTH HEALTHY 


THE FLAVOR’S SPICY — DELICIOUS! 


You'll delight in that smooth spiciness— 
that luscious, lasting Dentyne flavor! Once 
you taste it, you’re sure to want more! 


DENTYN 


You'll be pleased with the package, too— 
neatly flat (exclusive Dentyne feature ) 
—so handy to carry in pocket or purse. 


DELICIOUS 
CHEWING 
GUM 


AND 
THE 


ZENIT 


FOUR WINDS 


REVOLUTIONIZED 
FARM RADIO 
UST a few years ago, Zenith introduced to the unwired homes of America a 


startling new radio invention, which derives its electric operating power 
from the wind and uses no A, B or C dry batteries. 


Today over 500,000 people in unwired 


homes are enjoying “city set” re- 


ception—realizing first hand that Zenith—America’s most copied radio— 


really is always a year ahead. 


Farm radio was revolutionized when Zenith offered unlimited radio use at 
50c a year power operating cost—through the Zenith Wincharger. 
The four winds were harnessed for power to operate the Zenith 6 volt Farm 


Radio—and radio reception and 


power operating 


costs were literally revolutionized in unwired homes. 


num 


FARM CONSOLE 


29%) 


below 


America’s oldest makers of fine radios— 
Always a year ahead 


~LONG DISTANCE 


FARM RADIO 


tation. Be sure you get a genu- 
~ Zenith and a genuine Win- 


rect to the factory 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


ASK ZENITH OWNERS 


Of the half a million people en- 
joying Zenithin unwired homes 
today, there are bound to be a 


power 
operating cost. 
“Runs your radio, 
lights your home.’ 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Zenith Wincharger 


when bought with a 
Zenith Radio 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Without obligation, send me catalog and in- 
formation concerning free home trial. 
O I have high-line power 


O I don’t have high-line power 
Name..... 


39 
DENTE 
ware 
| 
me 
ba 
your section. 3 6 5 0 
é you can rely upon—folks A 
| who have had Zenith in their HOURS \ 

/ 6homes for years. What they a year Mf, 
w | ee | tell you means more than our i 
| claims. They are influenced by ¢ 
first hand experience. And 

you'll be too—after you talk 
j with them. Don’t buy an imi- 
See Your Zenith Dealer 
He offers 81 different Zenith models a 
for wired and unwired homes from 
$14.95 up. Zenith— America’s most 
copied radio—is again a year ahead. 
Or—if you prefer, send the coupon 
i 
i 

R | | 
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An Indoor 


Treasure Hunt 
By WILTON ELLIOTT 


"TREASURE hunts that have you 
dashing all over town and country 

in an automobile are full of excite- 
ment, but you can have just as much 
fun on a rainy night without leaving 
the house. The family can enjoy it 
alone, and it’s fine for parties, too— 
especially if you’re tired of “un- 
brainy” games. 

Hidden somewhere in the house is 
a treasure which can be found by 
following a trail of clues. After the 
first clue is given to you, puzzle it 
out, and it will lead to the second, 
and that will start you on the third. 

It’s more fun to divide the party 
into couples, so that you can have 
someone with whom to consult. 

The clues are written on a strip of 
paper, folded into a small square, 
and tucked into hiding places. When 
a contestant has located a clue, he 
must read it carefully, but he has to 
watch his step and not let anyone see 
him with the paper. Here again your 
partner can be useful in skillfully de- 
coying others out of the room. 

Of course you must devise clues 
that will fit the house in which the 


treasure hunt is being held, and you 
may make them difficult or easy ac- 
cording to the age of your guests. 
Clues like these will fit almost any 
house: 


1. There are lots of keys to this. 2. This 
talks without a tongue. 3. Now you can 
make a clean sweep. 4. Time marches on! 
5. If you're as bright as this clue, you can 
find it. 6. Cream that never came from a 
cow. 7. You'll have to look up a giant to 
find this one. 8. We're just pulling your 
leg now. 9. This is a singer, but it only 
hums. 10. The treasure is next. You're 
getting hot, but the treasure’s getting cold. 


Decide where you would look for 
each of the above before reading their 
hiding places. 


Hiding places: 1. The piano, of course. 
2. The radio or phonograph. 3. In the 
broom or vacuum cleaner. 4. Under the 
clock. 5. Lamp or chandelier, 6. In a jar 
of cold cream. 7. In the dictionary, which 
should be in plain sight. On the page with 
“giant.” 8. The bootjack. 9. In the sew- 
ing machine. 10. Something cold and de- 
licious in the ice box. You'll have to de- 
cide what for yourself. 


“The Community Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays, 
camping, handicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other features, sells for 
25 cents postpaid; in quantities of 10 or more, 
The Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


21 cents each postpaid. Send all orders to 


Safety First! 


Dear Young Folks: 
AFT. ER fall chores and school work are finished this month, 


let’s start a safety campaign. Accidents are always hap- 
pening around the farm and most of them could be prevented. 
About 4,500 persons are killed in farm accidents in the United 
States every year, and almost twice that many are permanently 
crippled. 

Here are a few things you should do to prevent accidents: 
Always wield a knife away from you. Take the shells out 
of your gun before bringing it into the house. Treat small 
wounds and bruises to prevent infection. Speak to a horse 
or mule before going behind him, and use care in handling 
livestock. Always face oncoming traffic by walking on the 
left side of the road. Don’t put tacks or pins in your mouth. 
Keep steps and ladders repaired around the house. And dry 
your hands thoroughly before touching any electrical fixtures 
or appliances. 

There are many other precautions but these are a few of 
the important ones I believe you will want to remember. 

Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F. 


P.S. “Mothers, Help Save Your Sons” is the title of Dr. Poe’s article 
in this issue (page 50), but I hope all Young Southerners will read it too. 


Thanksgiving 
By MARGARET SMITH 


WE THANK thee, Lord, for our grand 
old school; 
We thank thee, Lord, for the law and rule; 
We thank thee, Lord, for our teachers dear; 
We thank thee, Lord, for the children here; 
We thank thee, Lord, for the food we eat; 
We thank thee, Lord, for the music sweet; 
We thank thee, Lord, for the birds that sing; 
We thank thee, Lord for—everything. 


It’s Easy to “Do Over” Your Room 


By KATHERINE HINES 


OULDN’T you enjoy “primp- table where it gets a good light in 
ing up” your room? It’s not an _ the daytime and can be easily lighted 
expensive process. at night. 

The quickest, surest way to make 
it brand-new is to change the color for your bedroom. You can get to- 
scheme. If your furniture is painted, bacco cloth or a thin quality of 
Or if you have an iron bleaching for a few cents per yard, 
bed with odd pieces of furniture, then add a note of color with tie- 


Ruffled curtains are always “good” 


paint the bed, then carry out the color _ backs made of wide bands of colored 


scheme in curtains, bedspread, etc. 

Your room is a reflection of your- 
self—it shows your individual per- 
sonality and taste—so have it dainty. 

Soft green is lovely with orchid, 
blue and ivory are a pretty combina- 
tion, rose and gray, another. If you 
like delicate bright colors, yellow is 
pretty, especially if the room is dark. 

You need not have a large rug; 
small rag rugs or other small ones 
are attractive. 

Don’t overcrowd the furniture. If 
possible, place the bed so that it does 
not face the windows. Have a small 
bedtable convenient for a lamp or 
book. Place the bureau or dressing 


material. You can make straight cur- 
tains if you prefer, with a valance of 
cretonne, chintz, or gingham. 


You'll want a few pretty pictures, 
but don’t dot your walls with them. 
Silhouettes, pretty scenes, faces—all 
are appropriate. 

Select small essentials—lamps and 
bric-a-brac—wisely. Be sure the lamp 
is a good one for reading, and don’t 
crowd your bureau or tables with 


dust collectors. Keep your powder | 


and cosmetics in a drawer or in a 
make-up box. 

Complete your room with a rose- 
bud in a vase, a pot of geraniums, 
narcissuses, or a hyacinth in winter. 


w 
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NEXT TUESDAY 
NIGHT 10 


Columbia Network, Coast to Coast, every 
Tuesday night at 10 o'clock E.S.T., 9:00 
C.S.T., 8:00 M.S. T., 7:00 P.C.S. T. 


with the compliments of 


VASELINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PREPARATIONS 


When Your Muscles Ache 


and your limbs seem stiff, try a 
good rub with Hamlins Wizard Oil. 
You'll be delighted to get soothing 
relief. Hamlins Wizard Oil has been the 
“first choice’ liniment in thousands of 
homes for years. Young and old folks 
alike prefer Hamlins Wizard Oil because 
it gives comforting relief without burning 
or blistering the skin. Only 35c at all 
drug stores, 


wAMLINs 


WIZARD OIL 


Gres 39 Gottles Vrrchased 


AGENTS MAKE UP 
TO 55000 WEEK 


FORD CARS GIVEN 
Own a big-paying route. No money 
risk. Supply your customers weekly 
with necessities—groceries, drugs, 
cleaners — proven fast sellers. 
Steady repeat business. Big profits 
first day. 

ll give you a brand-new 
Ford Sedan as a bonus fo: 
producing. 


I send complete Outfit and 
quick cash plan, Send no 
money—just name on pen- 
hy posteard for free de- 
tails. Do it NOW! 

Albert Mills, Pres., 6537 M 


LINIMENT 


ORIGINAL 
HAMLINS 


Return coupon with order for Fireworks and get big 35¢ 
box of SALUTES FREE 


SPENCERFIREWORKSCO., St. 


A real money maker for farm or 

for out ‘of savings” Conta 
ou’ 

Less to Own— Less to'O 


=4 LOG SAW 


or Terms — 
WITTE ENGIN 
2358 Oakland mo. 


FIREWORKS 
CHRISTMAS 
ASSORTMENT 


Our wonderful assortment of fireworks 

$2.50, express prepaid. includes 200 
. extra flash Salutes. Worth $4.00 in any re- 
tail store. A day's fun for the whole family. Remittance 
must accompany order. We ship same day received. Our 
free catalog of fi ks and Ities will be sent immedi- 
ately on request. Write today. 


THE B 
Ine RAZEL NOVELTY MANUFACTURING co. 


@ Sonja Henie... 


typifies the 
“natural” girl. 


Y Lucky Star.—Sonja Henie 

goes to college in this one, wears 
gorgeous clothes, leads a spectacular 
Alice in Wonderland ballet. AYC. 

Sweethearts. — Jeanette MacDon- 
ald and Nelson Eddy as two stage 
stars who get tired of their own popu- 
larity and run away. AYC. 

Sing You Sinners!—One of Bing 
Crosby’s best—plenty of comedy, and 
a lively story about a ne’er-do-well 
with a race horse. AYC. 


You Can’t Take It With You.— 
Jean Arthur, only sensible member 
of a freakish family, in a romance 
with son of rich, conservative par- 
ents. AYC. 


Room Service —Three Marx Broth- 
ers in a comedy (a popular stage suc- 
cess last winter) about vaudeville 
actors who can’t pay a hotel bill. 
AYC. 

If | Were King.—The ever popu- 
lar romance of the vagabond poet 
who changed places for a time with 
a king. AYC. 

Boy’s Town.—Mickey Rooney is a 
problem child in a boys’ institution 
run by a priest (Spencer Tracy), and 
provides a riot of action and comedy 
before he repents. AYC. 


The Lady and the Cowboy.— 
Gary Cooper marries Merle Oberon, 
a debutante on a visit to the West, 
thinking she is a servant. It turns 
out he’s boss anyway. AY. 


Also Recommended.—AYC: Little Miss 
Broadway, Love Finds Andy Hardy, Care- 
free, Alexander’s Ragtime Band, Doctor 
Rhythm, Robin Hood, Tom Sawyer, Snow 
White and The Seven Dwarfs, Mad About 
Music, Kentucky Moonshine, Kidnapped, 
Lord Jeff, Rascals, Mother Carey’s Chick- 
ens, The Texans, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, The Adventures of Chico. AY: Marie 
Antoinette, Too Hot to Handle, Blockade, 
Holiday, Shopworn Angel, Three Com- 
rades, White Banners. 


Fun for Young Southerners 


@ Favorite Riddles 


HAT is a kiss? 


2. What part of a car causes the 

most accidents? 

3. When is a chicken’s neck like a 
bell? 

4. Why is a goose like an ele- 
phant’s trunk? 

5. Who was the fastest runner in 
the world? 

6. How long did Cain hate his 
brother? 


Sent in by Mrs. H. L. Blocker, Richmond 
County, Ga., and W. P. Bowen, Pickens 
County, S. C. 


@ Party and Program Helps 
OU’RE “talking turkey” if you 
use the Community Handbook 


to plan your Thanksgiving party and 
program. See if you don’t think these 


November suggestions from it are 
something to be “thankful” for! 
PARTY 

Song, “Hello” (68) 

Ducks Fly, (125) 

Kims Game (187) 

Roaming (125) 

Song, “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes” (51) 

Serve hot chocolate (not too sweet) and 
cookies with toasted salted pecans. 

PROGRAM 

4-H Club Ritual (60) 

Old and new business 

Books (23). Have two book reviews— 
one fiction, the other nonfiction. 

Book contest (141) 

Songs, “F-O-U-R H” (62) and “Old 
Black Joe” 


Here Are The Answers 
1. Nothing divided by two. 2. The nut 
that holds the wheel. 3. When it is 
(w)rung for dinner. 4. Because it grows 
down. 5. Adam. He was first in the hu- 
man race. 6. As long as he was Abel. 


Care Makes Books Last Longer 


N° DOUBT some ot your books 
—favorites and schoolbooks— 
have received some pretty hard treat- 
ment, but if you will observe the pre- 
cautions we are listing here your 
books will be as good as new for the 
next 10 or 20 years! 


First, have your hands clean when 
you use a book and always use book- 
markers. 

The way to open a new book prop- 
erly is by holding it on a table back 
downward. Then press the front 
cover down until it touches the table, 
next the back cover, holding all the 
leaves first with one hand, then with 
the other. Then press down first a 
few leaves at the back, then a few 
leaves at the front until the book lies 
open at the middle. This should be 
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done a number of times until the 
stiffness is removed from the back 
of the book. 

Never mark a library book. Don’t 
turn down pages for a book mark 
and “dog ear” them. And do not 
moisten the finger to turn over a leaf 
—it soils the page and may spread 
contagion. Dropping a volume breaks 
the back. A final warning to remem- 
ber is not to lay an open book face 
downwards. 

Torn pages can be fixed easily 
with any good commercial mender 
on the market, provided it is tough 
and transparent. We have found that 
cellophane reinforcement pasted on 
each side of the tear will serve the 
purpose admirably, though it isn’t 
as sturdy as the regular mending 
materials. 


ERY 
ANTI-KNOCK 


FOR YOUR if 


@ WHEN Old Man Winter 
sends shivers down your 
spine —and your knees are 
hitting on all two — it’s time 
to get yourself buttoned-up 
in Hanes Heavyweight 
Champion! Gentlemen, 
here’s a union-suit that 
really upholsters your hide 
with warmth ... covers you 
from neck to ankles in soft, 
snug comfort. Gooseflesh 
and knocking knees haven't 
a chance against Hanes! 
But that’s not all there is 
to this underwear. Consider 
the way it’s cut—and knit 
to fit. Full, accurate size 
gives you ample freedom at 
the crotch; plenty of easy 
movement across the shoul- 
ders, as well as under the 
arms. You can bend, twist, 
stretch, and reach — HANES 
never tries to bunch or bind! 
Buttons, buttonholes, cuffs, 
and seams are sewed to 
keep the wear in this under- 
wear. See your Hants Dealer. 


HANES HEAVYWEIGHT 
CHAMPION $9 others 


(illustrated above) and up 


Well-known HANES Shirts and Drawers 
for men begin at 59c; Boys’ Union-Suits, 
69c; Merrichild Sleepers, 79c. P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


THE ANTI-FREEZE UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 
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of HAMMER MILL 
Features 


HAMMERS 


< BEAT 


_ DOWN 
AVAILABLE ONLY IN 


Ke 
STOVER 


FLIAIC ACTION FEED MASTER 


Send coupon today for facts on Flail- 
Action, the sensational hammer mill 
improvement used in Stover Flail-Action 
Feed Master. Hammers beat DOWN— 
run slower — grind faster — practically 
no vibration — no waste of power or 
needless wear. Stover Feed Masters— 


e@ Increase capacity 31% with Fiail- 
Action. 

e@ Cut grinding costs in half with Flail- 
Action. 

@ Grind feed and roughage together 
with Flail-Action. 

@ Swinging Hammers last twice as long 
with Flail-Action. 

@ Cannot be wrecked on tramp mate- 
rials with Flail-Action. 

@ One piece screens can be changed in 
70 seconds. ait 

@ Lower Price—Easy Terms 

— Flail- Action — make it 

possible for you to have the 

finest hammer mill made. Send 

coupon for Free Book and 

details today. 


pe 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO., Dept Sal ae, 
Freeport, Ill. Send _me at once, Free 
details on Stover Flail-Action Feed dmg 


DON'T LET THAT 
WORRY YOU - JUST 
CHEW A FEW TUMS. 


YES—TUMS bring amazing quick relief from 
indigestion, heartburn, sour stomach, gas 
caused by excess acid. For TUMS work on the 
true basic principle. Act unbelievably fast to 
neutralize excess acid conditions. Acid pains 
are relieved almost at once. TUMS are guaran- 
teed to contain no soda. Are not laxative. Con- 
tain no harmful drugs. Over 2 billion TUMS 
already used—proving their amazing benefit. 
Get TUMS today. Only 10c for 12 TUMS at 


Yeu where know when all druggists. 


Tums are anti-atid— not laxative. When you need a laxative get-— 
Thisallvegetablelaxativebrings 
such gentle, dependable relief for 

diti due to 


@ We don’t say you’ll lick your weight in wild- 
cats, BUT —if constipation has you down—try 
FEEN-A-MINT, that delicious chewing gum way 
to relief. Easy. Pleasant. Different. So effective! 
All you do is chew it to get its wonderful bene- 
fits. No wonder folks exclaim: ‘It seems like 
magic !’’*Used by millions, young and old. Why 
not try it yourself? 


FEEN-A-MINT 


Costs Nothing to Build. Operates on FORD 
6- battery, brings compibte plane cow 


830 LeJay Bidg., Minn. , 


YOUNG SOUTHERNERS 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE A TEACHER? 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


-Dean, Georgia College of Agriulture 


@ Out of his broad experience and learning Dean Chapman has 
brought to Young Southerners the facts about many occupations— 
but this month he writes about his own vocation, the great field of 
teaching. From teacher to college dean he knows most of the steps 
first-hand. Watch next month for “Creating Your Own Job,” the 
final and one of the most important discussions in the entire series. 


OW would you like to be a 
teacher? 

If you can answer 70 per cent or 
more of these questions with “yes,” 
you probably will be a good teacher 
and will enjoy the work: 


WILL YOU BE A GOOD TEACHER? 


1. Do you like to be with people? 

2. Do you like to read and study? 

3. Are you interested in finding the an- 
swers to questions? 

4. Do you like to talk? 

5. Did you make good grades in school? 

6. Do you get along well with people? 

7. Can you take a joke? 

8. Are you interested in helping others? 

9. Are you willing to spend most of the 
money you make for several years in your 
personal development? 

10. Do you believe in the power of edu- 
cation in helping to solve personal and so- 
cial problems? 


You will perhaps be surprised to 
know that the United States has 
1,100,000 teachers and that the num- 
ber will continue to increase for a 
number of years. Because of the 
large numbers employed and due also 
to the high turnover (four-fifths of 
all teachers are women, many of 
whom teach but a few years and then 
become homemakers), it is compara- 
tively easy for one who can meet the 
qualifications to get a job teaching 
school. What are the qualifications 
to be met? Usually a college de- 
gree, though it is possible in some 
Southern states to begin with less 
training. Large city systems and 
colleges require advanced degrees. 
So any Young Southerner who wishes 
to enter the teaching profession 
should plan to go to college. All 
teachers must have a certificate or 
license to teach, granted almost uni- 
versally upon college credits. Bulle- 
tins giving the requirements for cer- 
tification are available from every 
State Department of Education. 


Salary Ranges 


What salaries may be expected? 
The average annual salaries of teach- 
ers and principals for the nation in 
1933-34 were $1,735 for city schools 
and $787 for rural schools. Teachers 
in senior high schools, during that 
year, earned an average of $1,946. 
Average salaries for the South are 
lower but they are being raised. 
Superintendents, college teachers, 
and specialists may earn from $2,000 
to $5,000 a year. 

Any young person interested in a 
teaching career will naturally ask, 
“In what field of teaching should I 
specialize?” The decision should be 
delayed if possible until some experi- 
ence is acquired. The final choice 
will depend upon the interests and 
abilities of the individual. 

With respect to future trends I will 
venture the following opinions: 

1. VocationaL Epucstion. The 
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South lags behind other sections in 
the development of vocational train- 
ing. This field is growing very rap- 
idly and the trend will continue for 
we are becoming interested in im- 
proving the economic position of the 
South. This condition can be im- 
proved only through the occupations 
in which the people are engaged. 
This means more vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational teachers are paid 
higher salaries than teachers in gen- 
eral education. This is due, in part, 
to the fact that federal funds are 
available for paying a part of their 
salaries. Many people believe we 
will soon have federal aid for all 
types of education. 


A New Wide Field 


2. VocaTionaL GuipANceE. The next 
great development in public educa- 
tion will come in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. There is nothing 
more essential than that people know 
more about occupations, their re- 
quirements and possibilities. There 
is an urgent demand for such instruc- 
tion and for the counseling of young 
people about their vocational prob- 
lems. There will be a greater de- 
mand for teachers than can be sup- 
plied within a few years. 

Unfortunately, few teacher-train- 
ing institutions in the South are now 
giving vocational or occupational 
guidance any consideration, but they 
will soon begin to do so. 


3. InpustriAL Arts. There is des- 
tined to be a far greater demand for 
teachers of industrial arts in the 
Southern states than there has ever 
been. These are teachers of shop— 
wood shop, metal work, auto me- 
chanics, etc. This is a phase of our 
education that has been neglected— 
not because we were not interested, 


@® Dean Chapman writes of his own 
| profession this month. 


but because it cost more money to 
give such courses than to teach “out 
of a book.” This condition will 
change; there will be a demand for 
good teachers of industrial arts. 

4. Music anp Art. As we put 
more money into education we will 
develop such departments as music 
and art. It is true that we will have 
more leisure in the future than we 
have had in the past. As such condi- 
tions develop, through economic con- 
ditions and the passage of such laws 
as the Wages and Hours Act, we will 
be more concerned with creative ef- 
fort of all sorts. Music and art de- 
serve a larger part in the school pro- 
gram. 

After all the “pros” and “cons” of 
teaching are considered, it is an ap- 
pealing field for those who like it. 
It offers many compensations other 
than those in the pay envelope and 
the opportunity to many Young 
Southerners for a satisfying career. 


4-H Club Leader A. S. 
Bussey Dead 


[NX THE death of A. S. Bussey, as- 
sistant state 4-H club leader, on 
Sept. 25 Georgia club members lost a 
loyal friend. Mr. Bussey was gradu- 
ated from the University of Georgia 
College of Agriculture in 1918, was 
in county agent work for five years, 
and had been assistant club leader 
since 1928. His personality and lead- 
ership have been important factors in 
the development of a strong 4-H club 
organization in Georgia. 


thus offers these points: 


ADVANTAGES: 


1. It is not hard to get a job, if one 
can meet the requirements for a certifi- 
cate. 

2. Beginning salaries are higher than 
in business occupations. 

: 3. Schools operate during depres- 
sions. 

4. Teachers have long vacations. 

5. Teachers have the opportunity to 
help others. 

6. Teaching offers an excellent op- 
portunity for personal development 
through study. 

7. Teachers usually enjoy the respect 
and confidence of the people of the 
community. 


The Good and the Bad About Teaching 


“It is an excellent thing in considering any occupation to write 
down the advantages and disadvantages. 
we will call it simply some opinions about teaching.” 


Let us try it with teaching; . 
Dean Chapman 


DISADVANTAGES: 


1. Employment for only part ot year. 

2. Teachers’ salaries, for those who 
succeed, do not offer opportunities equal 
to those in business or in professions 
with no higher requirements. 

3. Teachers must spend so much 
money and time going to summer 
schools and in securing higher degrees. 

4. Teachers often have to move to se- 
cure a promotion. 

5. Teachers must spend much of their 
own money for books, materials, etc. 

6. Teachers are not “their own 
bosses”; they are the employees not only 
of the school board, but of all the par- 
ents of the community. 
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YOUNG SOUTHERNERS 


@ For three years school ground beautification has been an important project of 

Fort Payne (Ala.) Future Farmers. Chapter members are now rewarded for their 

efforts in the greatly improved appearance of the DeKalb County High School. 
The picture shows the vocational building as it appears today. 


What Young Southerners Are Doing 


New President 


"RHE recent- 

ly elected 
president of 
the Georgia 
Association of 
Future Farm- 
ers is Alpha 
Fowler, an 
outstand- 
ing student 
the Doug- 
las County 
While in high school 


High School. 
he was editor of the school paper, 
teacher of a ~~ school class, and 


president of the F. F, A. chapter. As 
a result of his work with livestock he 
was awarded a scholarship to the 
Georgia College of Agriculture and 
has entered as a freshman this fall. 
Here is what Alpha has to say about 
his F. F. A. work: 


From the very first, a home project pro- 
gram has run hand in hand with my class- 
room and field work in vocational agricul- 
ture. Last year my home projects consisted 
of a Hampshire sow that had 10 pigs, two 
acres of corn that netted about 80 bushels, 
one acre of truck crops from which I made 
$40 clear money, and two acres of crimson 
clover that I turned under last spring. 1 
now have $250 in the bank. 

This year I have two purebred Hereford 
steers, a shoat, two acres of hay, and a 
forestry project of 650 pine seedlings. All 
along one of the main purposes has been to 
conserve our soil by building terraces, plant- 
ing winter cover crops, and _retorestation. 
I hope that I am carrying out the motto of 
the Future Farmers of America, “Learning 
to do. Doing to learn. Earning to live. 
Living to serve.” 


@ Club Members Sell Minnows 


Two Alabama 4-H club members 

of Calhoun County have found 
that they can make money by raising 
minnows for sale. Clara and T. L. 
Morris, Jr., have made between $75 
and $100 since last March selling 
minnows to fishermen. 

Clara says they use the money to 
buy groceries, pay the light bill, buy 
traps, save some for a rainy day, and 
other expenses. The minnows are 


_ sold 12 for 25 cents regardless of size. 


They catch them with either a seine 
or trap because fishermen like their 
bait alive. Dannie Orr. 


© Boys Beautifying Their Homes 


EMBERS of the West Point, 
Ala., F. F. A. chapter plan to 
landscape the homes of all the stu- 
dents who have completed two or 
more years of vocational agriculture, 
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including a course in horticulture. 
Each student taking landscape gar- 
dening is required to make a draw- 
ing of his home grounds as they now 
appear and another showing them 
as they should be when properly 
landscaped. On completing — the 
course each student is given enough 
shrubbery to landscape his home 
grounds. The chapter is growing 
enough seedlings to insure a continu- 
ous supply of shrubs. 

A. L. Morrison. 


4-H Meat Producer 


. C. Leslie of 
Coun- 
ty is Florida’s cham- 
pion 4-H meat ani- 
mal producer, for 
which he won a 
gold watch. Start- 
ing in club 
work in 1935 with an acre of corn, he 
has grown with the work and in- 
creased his projects each year. In 
1936 he raised corn, a pig, and a beef 
calf, and obtained two beef cows 
which later dropped calves. The 
next year he raised soybeans, corn, 
a pig, calves, and cows. With returns 
of only $17.80 the first year, he took 
in $104.35 the second and $374.06 
the third. 

He believes in growing plenty of 
feed and feeding good animals. He 
persuaded his dad to put in trench 
silos for preserving feed for their 
animals. Only 17 years old, Leslie 
is president of the Pinetta 4-H Boys’ 
Club, was county chairman of enter- 
tainment in 1937. His club work is 
directed by County Agent S. L. 
Brothers. 

Leslie has shown beef animals at 
the Florida Fat Stock Show in Jack- 
sonville and has improved his record 
there each year. Excellence of work 
has won him a scholarship to the 
short course at the University of 
Florida each June. ]. F. Cooper. 


@ Southern Speaker 


LENN CURLEE,; F.F.A. mem- 

ber of the Holtville (Ala.) High 
School whose picture appeared in last 
month’s issue as the winner of the 
public speaking contest in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, went on to 
Jackson, Miss., to win the Southern 
championship. The third week in 
October in KansasCity he won third 
place in national competition. Con- 
gratulations, Glenn. Holtville is a 
producer of champions. 


Last year, when Mr. D. P. Heltzel 
of Eaton, Ohio, checked up on 
his layers, he discovered to his 
amazement that 37 White Rock 
pullets hatched on March 30th 
had laid, by October Ist a total 
of 526 eggs! 


EGG 


BACK OF MANY 
AN EGG LAYING 
RECORD 


Such records are reported to us 
frequently, not only by experi- 
ment stations but by farmers and 
poultry raisers who have found 
that it pays to feed Tuxedo Egg 
Mash. 


HERE’S WHY — 


Tuxedo Egg Mash contains all the needed 
body-building and egg-making cereal ele- 
ments and animal proteins in just the right 
proportion to make your hens active egg 
producers. In fact, Tuxedo gives you the 
only line of six mash feeds, each with the 
guaranteed vitamin content plainly stamp- 
ed right on the bags. 

Talk your feeding problems over with your 
Tuxedo dealer. Ask him for the interesting 
booklets “Nest To Nest” and “Facts About 
Vitamins”—or write direct to 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., 105 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


GUARANTEED FOR POTENCY 


MORE EGGS 


on M money BACK 


uarantee this famous, old 
Pratts Poultry Regulator 
to start more eggs coming in just 
15 short days . + or we refund 
your money. Regulator contains 
‘Trace Elements,” . . . Nature’s 
food from the earth crust, ... on 
which production, .. . growth, ... 
life itself may depend. i= your 
dealer today or send with 
your name and address fom liberal 
trial supply postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Dept. 801, Philadelphia, Pa. / 


| POU LTRY 
REGULATOR 


HELPS HENS LAY 


TOMBSTONE 


Save up t050%.Monuments of en- ‘| 2» 50 


during beauty. Free lettering. sat- 

isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. 
UTHERN ART STONE CoO. Beige 

1927-5 Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special Low Cost 


When sick you don’t want pity, bey. 
can now be independent .. . safe é ell 
provided for though disabled. 

A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 a month, at 
special low cost, is now issued by National Protective 
aoyurenes Co., nationally famous for their $3.65 accident 
policy 

The National Protective is the only company lnaing 
a health policy paying such large benefits at its low cost 
SEND NO MONEY 


They will mail you this sick benefit policy free for in- 
spection without obligation, No application to fill out and 
no medical examination. Men ages 18 to 69 and women 
18 to 59--in all oceupations—who are now in good health 
are eligible. Just send your name, age, address and sex 
to the National Protective Insurance Co., 3023 Pickwick 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., today. Write them while their 


special low cost offer is still in effect. 


>. WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
and Make up to 12 ina a Day! 


Send for Samp oF cost 
Write toda Ace 


L223, 


AGENTS... Ssnash Go Prices! 


Santos Coffee 12c Ib.; 4-os. Vanille 8%c; Resor Blades, 
10 for 8%c; 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c; Christmas Cards. 
21 in box, 14c; 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience 


Unnecessary. Carnation Company, PR-2. St.Louis, Me 
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HIGHER PRODUCTION 


with SUPER QUALITY 


LAYING MASH 


A PROVED EGG PRODUCER 


Used by th ds of ful poultry 
raisers year after year, SUPER QUALITY 
LAYING MASH is a proved producer of 
top-grade eggs. It is rich in buttermilk, 
whey, cod liver oil and animal proteins 
and supplies the MINERALS and VITA- 
MINS layers need to maintain high pro- 
duction. Try it just a few weeks and 


HERE’S PROOF: 


Just a word in regard to your 
Super Quality Laying Mash. It 
is the best that I have ever used 
and all a mash could be. Thanks 
to Standard Milling Company. 

—Mrs. Haynes Dunean, 
Persia, Tenn, 


This is my_third order for 
Super Quality Laying Mash and 
1 have noticed a marked increase 
in the number of eggs each week 
since I started using your feed. 
I haven't used it long enough to 
get the best results yet, I’m 
sure. I appreciate your prompt- 
ness in handling my orders. 

—FPaul Hord, Shelby, N. C. 


you’ll use it regularly. 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILL 
AND SAVE FEED MONEY! 


You save from 50c to $1.00 per bag when you buy 
SUPER QUALITY POULTRY MASHES or 
STANDARD DAIRY, HOG or HORSE FEEDS 
direct from us at our low mill prices. 
ceive strictly fresh feeds of highest possible 
quality that contain only the purest feed ingredi- 
ents blended by experts with years of practical 
experience. And, we pay the freight to your rail- 
road station. 


UNCLE SAM IS 
OUR SALESMAN 
No salesmen’s salaries or big 
expense accounts are included 
in our mill prices, 
Uncle Sam is 


Our Salesman, 
Our direct-mail selling plan 
enables us to sell the highest 
quality feeds for less, 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
51 FAIRLIE STREET, NW, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


You'll re- 


Write today for our 
current price list! 


Drop us a post card for our 
current price list and learn 
how much you can save on 
quality feeds. Write us today! 
You'll be glad you did. 


because 


re 
ondrivenstakes 
holds stock Safely. 


Diverter 
T-DEALERS—Write for exclusive terri 
Mfg. Co., 32-N, City, Me. 


Brown’s 
Today. Start savin, ro. the way 


our FREE copy of Jim 


Send for 
ig Fall Book 


STOVES 
FENCIE 


500,000 others do. ng for the 


sim ‘BROWN « DEPT. 5545 
l, Ohio or Memphis, Tenn. 


S 


tarts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in 


Mr. Jos. 


Winter. Costs Nothing to Try. 


Burkhart, a Pennsylvania poultry 


raiser, has a real idea for chicken raisers who 


are not getting plenty of eggs. 


He says: 


“This past winter, our 150 hens were hardly 


ing at all. We got only 7 or 8 eggs a day. 


Then I started feeding them Don Sung, and I am 
now Fag en age 100 and 110 eggs a day. 


Don 
Don Sung, the 


Mr. 


ung is sag | worth its weight in gold.” 
hinese brand of tablets. which 
Burkhart used, are opening the eyes of 


chicken raisers all over America. These tablets 
can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 416 
Postal Station Bldg., iamamasors, Ind. Poultry 


raisers whose hens are not 


aying well should 


send 50 cents for a trial package (or a for the 


ext 


ra large size, holding 3 times as much). Don 


Sung must show you a profit or your money will 


be 
are 
giv 


refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Eggs 
always ’worth real money. Why not start 
ing Don Sung to your flock now? (Adv.) 


it Drug Stores or, Shi 
Co.. Dept. C. Savannah, 


TAN SKINS—MAKE uP FURS (2 


a Taxidermist. We teach you 


maha, Nebr. 


BIG PAY TO AGENTS 


__ Men and women wanted to sell Colored 
People. Hair Dressing, Bleach Cream, 300 
Products. Earnings up to week possible, 
Work full or spare time. No ex- 
perience Write 
for Agent’s 


FREIGHT PREPAI 
Lettering Free. tislac- 
tion Guaranteed. 26 inches high, 
20 inches wide.8 ins. thick. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY. 
OEPT. 7 STATION ATLANTA, GA, 


FOR WET WEATHER @& 


SLICKERSY 


SUITS AND HAT Sgr 


BY GOOD DEALERS 
RITE FOR CATALOG F?2. 


A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


dees orchat d work; land; d digs and cles roads. 
OWENSBORO DITCHER 
ORO, DIT, & GRADER CO., inc. 


BEFORE 


meow & Purse 


dita hes, drainag iret 
uilds rice levees: 


Fall and 
Winter 
Poultry 
Diseases 


By 
FRANK E. MITCHELL 


Head, Poultry Department, 
Georgia College of Agriculture 


@ 1t this season the chief poultry diseases are primarily of the 
respiratory system and the head. Professor Mitchell is therefore 
presenting this month in easily understood question-and-answer 
style some of the most important facts that every poultry raiser 
should know about colds, roup, sorehead, and similar diseases. 


HAT 1s the 
cause of colds 
in poultry? 

The cause is un- 
known. Conditions 
conducive to the 
development of 
colds are particu- 
larly hot weather, crowding, un- 
thrifty birds, and the failure of birds 
to roost properly. 


@ How to Control Colds 


If there are colds in the flock, what 
recommendations would you make? 


Rigid sanitation and proper man- 
agement are essential in the begin- 
ning. Disinfect the drinking vessels 
daily. Epsom salts is recommended 
at the rate of one pound to each 100 
adult birds. The salts can be given 


-in the drinking water or in a wet 


mash. Salts can be given again two 
weeks later. 

For individual treatment washing 
of the nasal areas with boric acid so- 
lution is recommended. 


@ Roup Related to Colds 


How about flocks that have canker 
in the eye and mouth with nasal 
discharge and occasionally bulging 
sinuses? 


This disease is referred to as roup. 
Some of the latest reports indicate 
that this is a bacterial disease and 
treatment is the same as indicated 
for colds, except that greater care has 
to be taken of the birds, and the 
poultryman is cautioned to keep the 
birds’ eyes open and as clean as 
possible. 


@ A Case for Separation 


What can be done when the laying 
flock is attacked with bronchitis? 


There are several diseases of the 
respiratory system. The most dan- 
gerous is laryngotracheitis, which is 
commonly referred to as bronchitis. 
This disease is caused by a virus. 
Other diseases of the respiratory sys- 
tem in which there is a wheezing, 
and extension of the head and neck 
indicating difficulty in breathing, in- 
clude coryza, and in some cases roup 
where the canker closes in the wind- 
pipe. There are also respiratory 


troubles in chicks. One is referred 
to as chick bronchitis. 

It has been my experience that 
where respiratory diseases occur it is 
advisable to examine the birds to 
see if there is any obstruction of the 
respiratory system. If so it should 
be removed. If no obstruction is 
noticed, it is an excellent idea to 
isolate all affected birds and keep 
them in warm, dry quarters undis- 
turbed. If recovery is not- complete 
in two or three days extra care in 
feeding the birds should be given. 
This includes feeding of succulent 
green feed and assurance that vita- 
mins are provided in the ration, par- 
ticularly vitamin A. 


@ Vaccinate to Prevent Sorehead 


Each year my laying pullets have 
chicken pox; what should I do? 

The causative agent of sorehead 
is a virus, and the disease can be pre- 
vented by vaccinating the young 
birds when they are between the ages 
of 6 and 14 weeks. The pox vac- 
cine should be purchased from a 
reliable house. 

Some authorities recommend vac- 
cination in the case of an outbreak. It 
has been my experience that vaccina- 
tion is not desirable under such con- 
ditions. The chief concern is to keep 
the birds eating and see that the eye- 
lids do not become stuck together. 
Painting of the nodules with tincture 
of iodine will aid in recovery. 

Should you have chicken pox on 
your farm this year, it is recommend- 
ed that you vaccinate all your young 
birds next year, but it will not be 
necessary to vaccinate the old birds 
which you carry over as they will no 
doubt be immune to the disease. 


“If you ask me, what we need is a 
mite watchman!” 
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A County Agent’s Four Reminders 


By JOHN L. ANDERSON 


County Agent, Troup County, Ga. 


@ Raise Floors in Poultry Houses 


OULTRYMEN 
in this section 


vantageous to put 
six inches of firm 
soil in their poultry 
houses, thereby 
raising the floor six 
inches above the level of the ground 
on the outside. The house is higher, 
remains dry, and this keeps down 
colds in damp weather. Owners re- 
port the results obtained pay many 
times for the cost of labor involved. 


@ Picking Peanuts Without Picker 


Many farmers who are planting 
only a small acreage of peanuts and 
are not near a peanut picker will find 
the following method practical. It 
has been used by growers in this sec- 
tion with good results, giving about 
four times as many peanuts a day as 
can be picked by hand. 


Cut a 1x6 plank to fit into a box 
to be used for holding the peanuts. 
Then drive 10-penny nails in the 
plank close enough to prevent the 
peanuts from sliding through and on 
the inside of the box with nails stick- 
ing up. The peanuts will fall in the 


have found it 


box when the vines are pulléd be- 
tween the nails. 


@ Rations for Beef Cattle 
A number of farmers are planning 
to feed beef and dry dairy cattle this 
winter to get rid of surplus feed. In 
many instances they are feeding 
silage or hay and are mixing the fol- 
lowing grain rations: 
60 pounds ground corn, 


20 pounds ground oats, 
10 pounds bran. 


They are also using 10 pounds of 


either cottonseed meal, ground velvet - 


beans or, peanut meal. A few are 
feeding the following: 


85 pounds corn, 
15 pounds cottonseed, peanut meal, or 
velvet bean meal. 


® Removing Scum in Tanks 
Several dairymen in this section 
have been using copper sulphate 
(bluestone) to prevent green scum 
in their tanks. A handful of copper 
sulphate is tied in a cloth bag and 
drawn back and forth through the 
tank of water two or three times ev- 
ery few days. This is repeated when 
green scum begins to form. The men 
have found it a very effective way to 
clean their tanks and much quicker 
than the old method of scrubbing. 


Pickin’s 


PRIZES TO READERS 
Each month until further notice we will 
award $5 in prizes for the three best short 
jokes sent us by readers—$2.50, $1.50 and 
$1. Address “Pickin’s” Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


LONG TIME BETWEEN RAINS 
(First Prize) 

A tourist traveling through the Texas 
Panhandle got into conversation with an 
old settler and his young son at a filling 
station. 


Hambone’s Meditations 
By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1938, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


I reck’n a li'l hahd times is good fuh a 
puhson in de long run—ef'n hit don’ run 
too dawg-gone long!! 


Kun'l Bob talkin’ "bout convuhsation a 
los’ art—but ef ’twuz los’ ennywhar roun’ 
heah, Miss Lucy sut’ny foun’ hit!! 


Kun’l Bob say hit look lak mah ole cyar 
need simonizin’ <——Mon! Whut dat thing 
need is harmonizin’! 
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“Looks as though we might have rain,” 
said the tourist. 

“Well, I hope so,” replied the native, 
“not so much for myself as for my boy 
here. I've seen it rain.” 

—Mrs. John W. Thomason, Texas. 


POULTRY NOTE 
(Second Prize) 

A city woman moved to the farm and 
wrote the county agent asking the length 
of time required to incubate eggs. He re- 
plied: 3 weeks for chickens and 4 weeks 
tor turkeys or ducks. A few weeks later 
he received the following note: Dear Coun- 
ty Agent: I left the eggs in incubator 3 
weeks and no chickens hatched, and ! 
didn’t want turkeys or ducks so I threw the 
eggs away. 

—Mrs. Rich Heiskell, Tennessee. 


REAL COOPERATION 
(Third Prize) 

After several years of hard work, Bud 
Jones converted some worn-out land into 
a fertile and profitable farm. The local 
preacher was visiting Bud and after having 
been shown over the _farm remarked: 
“Well, Brother Jones, you and the Lord 
working together have certainly made this 
into a beautiful place.” 

“Yes,” replied Bud, “I think we done 
a pretty fair job, everything considered, and 
you sure would agree with me ef you could 
of seen this farm before the Lord got me 
to teaming up with Him.” 

H. W. Brown, Georgia. 


ACCOMMODATING COLLATERAL 


A Dust Bowl farmer stopped at a bank 
to see if he could, get a loan on his farm. 
“It might be arranged,” said the banker. 
“Tl drive out with you and appraise it.” 
“You don’t need to bother,” said the 
farmer noticing a huge cloud of dust roll- 
ing up the road. “Here it comes now.’ 
—Mrs. Ernest Dahse, Texas. 


MODERN VARIETY 
Mandy—So you-got her a big ring? 
What size was the diamond? 
Rastus—De fo'teen-year installment size. 
—Margaret Dale Dunphy, Tennessee. 
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THEIR OWNER SAYS THEY LOOK SWELL 
BUT SLOW GETTING INTO PRODUCTION — 


THEY'RE 


W: have found in our Research 

Farm work that a hen can be 
urged to lay more eggs than 
she’s inclined to. We have found 
that the best of feed and care 
don’t give them this final urge. 
We have found that Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-min over and 
above good feed and care means 
an average egg bonus of 19 
eggs per bird per year or 
1900 extra eggs from a 100- 
bird flock. 

Pan-a-min stimulates the 
body functions of the hen by 
(1) increasing appetite, (2) aid- 
ing digestion, (3) promoting 
better assimilation, (4) assist- 
ing elimination, and (5) 


providing a complete mineral 
balance. 

There’s urge in Pan-a-min. 
It doesn’t take the place of 
feed, but no feed can take its 
place. Each one has its own 
particular job to do. And 3 Ibs. 
Pan-a-min to 100 lbs. mash is 
all it takes to put this extra 
urge in your ration. See your 
local Dr. Hess dealer. 

EXPEL ROUND WORMS FROM 
YOUR BIRDS THE EASY 


FLOCK-TREATMENT WAY WITH DR. HESS 
POULTRY WORM POWDER 
HELP PREVENT THE SPREAD 
OF COLDS AND DISEASE BY 
DISINFECTING THE DRINKING WATER 
WITH DR. HESS POULTRY TABLETS 


DR. HESS $22 PRODUCTS 


NEVER PEDDLED—SOLD ONLY THROUGH REPUTABLE DEALERS 


GET THIS AU 
CASE F R E E |! 

OF EXTRA COST 1S, 

SELL COLORED PEOPLE | 


Men and women make big 
money every day selling the most complete 
line of over 300 cosmetics, flavor- 
ing, medicines and curios. Colored preps buy 
on sight and buy the next time you call. 
up to $40.00 a week full time, $5.00 a day 
spare time. Get Lucky Heart's E samples. 
§8-page illustrated beauty book. $9.00 worth 
of guaranteed products and a big sample case 
FREE of extra cost. Write Lucky Heart Co., 
Dept. PF-11-32, Memphis, Tenn. 


BAGBY CHICKS 


World's Stock. All Il flocks 
4 hatches weekly 
for FREE Catalog and dis- 
on advance orders. 


BAGBY POULTRY FARM, wis, 


Mo. 


Send vow 
N FINE SUIT= 


More Profits —less work —with 
New Page portable milker 


Costs = less at factory price, runs on 
2c an hour, Easy to clean and tanete, 


Moving parts in oil bath. Milks Te: 25 
cows an — milking, no cost- 
ly pipe eeks trial. 

for free folder. 
PIONEER "SEG COo., Dont. o1 


DAIRY cows |. LOADS, mostly Jerseys, a 
few Holsteins and Guernseys. 
Strictly choice, high grade, young and sound. All with 
production Also yearling and 2-year-old 
heifers, Prerything Tb. and Abortion te: 
Phone 104F2, or a 
CLAUDE THORNTON, R. 2, Springfield, Missouri. 
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GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION ¢¢ 
10c aword $10 per inch 


Circulation 194,000 


Where Fr 10g tessive Farmeis Buy and Sell 4 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45c aword $45 per inch 


Circulation 956,000 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


ACRES OF OPPORTUNITY 
We offer to Home Seekers and Invest- 
ors a few carefully selected farms in 
desirable and productive farming dis- 
tricts in ALABAMA and GEORG 
These are Acres of Opportunity! 
OUR TERMS ARE OUTSTANDING. 
A reasonable down payment is required 
and the balance may be paid on very 
convenient terms, similar to rent. We 
will pay taxes through 1938 and interest 
will not be charged until January 1, 1939. 
WRITE TO US TODAY designating 
the kind, size, Zé lovation of the farm 
you want. If more convenient, get in 
touch with one of our Field Represen- 
tatives listed below. 


NAME ADDKESS 


ALEX S. ANDERSON, Jr., Grove Street, 
Washington, Ga, 


PAUL H. MARTIN, 505 Government St., 
Wetumpka, Ala. 

L. L. PARK, 208 Callaway Bldg., 
Albany, Georgia. 

ANDREW WURST, 208 Callaway Bldg., 
Albany, Georgia. 

THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, Financial Department, 
521 First National Bank Building, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


Sood Farms in South Georgia and North Florida—Cot- 
ton, corn, peanuts, hogs, eattle, tobacco, sugarcane, truck. 
Money crop each month, Write your wants, F. L. 
Gibson, Thomasville, Ga. 


INVEST WISELY IN A FARM 
In looking for a farm you desire a wide 
selection from which to select. 
WRITE OR PHONE US YOUR WISHES 
and we shall advise you promptly what 
is being offered. 


THE FIRST CAROLINAS JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANK, Column ria, Ss. 


Alabama and Georgia Farms $100 and up-—-10 to 550 
acres. Willis Wilkinson, Villa Rica, Ga, 
Alabama 
For Sale--329 Acres; 125-Acre Farm, pasture, timber 
land—-Farming tools, crop, chickens, bees, five mules, 


If interested, come, look it over. Also Fish Ponds. 


Bailey, Route 2, Gordo, Ala. 


cows. 
R. B. 

Investigate Mobile County Lands—Write J. V. Smith, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


For Sale—-62 acre fruit farm. All kinds, mostly 
peaches and pecans. Good house, roads, schools, churches. 
No renters wanted. N. F. Lamb, Jonesboro, Arkansas, 


Federal Land Bank Farm Bargains in Arkansas— 
Cheap and easy terms. Free list. Jimmie Ligon, Con- 
way, Arkansas. 


Florida 


Florida at Its Best is Marion County—‘‘Kingdom of 
the Sun’’—Central location; &£ roads and railway 
transportation. Lake and hill region. Nearby markets. 
Fertile soil. Opportunity in citrus fruits, gardening, 
poultry, dairying live-stock. Excellent schools, towns, 
climate. For booklet, write H. F. Smith, Chamber of 
Commerce, Ocala, Florida. 


120 Acres Good Farming Land—Cleared and stumped. 
All fenced. Good house and barn, with orchard of grapes, 
peaches, pears. Price $2,500. Write, Owner, Box 62, 
Holt, Florida. 


Georgia 
210 Acres—-Buildings; eleetricity—Price $1,500, cash. 
Rhodes Realty, Forsyth, Ga. 


Virginia 
Bargains in Farms—Free catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City, Virginia 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Strawberries 
Maryland Missionary and Blakemore Strawberry 
Plants—-Two 


dollars thousand, f.0.b, Thurmond Farm, 
Castleberry, Alabama. 


Blakemore Plants—$2.00 thou- 


Certified Missionary, 
R. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 


sand, delivered. C. 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants Now Ready—Varieties: 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield. Copenhagen Market, 
Red Dutch, Early Flat Dutch; Georgia Collard Plants 
same price as cabbage. Prices by mail, postpaid: 500 
for $1.00; 1,000 for $1.75. By express: 1,000 for $1.00; 
5,000 and over, 75¢c per 1,000. First class ees and 
safe arrival guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


large true to name, all 
penhagen, Wakefields, Suc- 
cesssion. Packed damp moss to roots, 60c 1,000. White 
Bermuda Onion. Plants true to name, 75ce 1,000. Sat- 
isfaction fully guaranteed, Wholesale Plant Company, 
Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants- 
leading varieties, such as 


Fine ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants — 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Savoy--75c thousand; 10,000 
$5.00. Prompt shipments, full count, 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Frostproof Plants -— Waketields, Dutch, Succession, 
Copenhagen Cabbage; Sweet Spanish, White and Yellow 
Bermuda Onions—Dollar per thousand, postpaid. Emer- 
ald Farms, Meigs, Georgia. 


- Leading Varieties — 1,000, 
0, collect. Satisfactory delivery 
Calvary, Georgia. 


Cabbage, Onion 
$1.00, prepaid; 75e 1, 
guaranteed. Calvary 


C.0.d.—Cabbage, Onion, and Collard Plants—-75c per 
1,000. Blakemore and Missionary Strawberry Plants-— 
$2.00. Dorris Valdosta, Ga. 


Winter Heading Early Jersey Waketield 
and © Cabbage Plants — C.o.d.: 500, 55¢; 
1,000, P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 


Plant Co., 


Mountain Grown Cabbage and Onion Plants-—Lead- 


ing varieties—-C.o.d.: 500, 60¢; 1,000, 95e; 2,000, $1.80. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Fall Heading Cabbage and Onion Plants ae varie- 
ties--C.o.d.: 500, 50¢; 1, » Blue 


90c; 2,000, $1. 
Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, S.C 

All Varieties Cabbage, ‘Collard, 
75e per thousand. Prompt. service. 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


C.o.d.--Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—Leading 
Varieties---500, 60c; 1,000, 5,000, $3.75. Piedmont 
Plant Co., Albany, ‘Ga. 

Le ading Varieties Cabbage and C Collard “Plants—250, 
40¢; 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. Kirby Plant 
Farms, Mentone, Ala. 

Frostproof Cabbage, “Onion ‘Plants Leading varieties, 
€.0.d.: 500, 1,000, 90¢; 5,000, $3.75. Jefferson 
Farms, Albany, Ga. 


and Onion Plants— 
Bruce Wholesale 


Early Jersey and Charleston Frostproof C abbage e Plants 
-00 65¢; $1.00 thousand, postage paid. RK. Chanclor, 
Pitts, Georgia. 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion Plants—$1.25 thousand, pre- 
paid. . J. Davis Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga, 


Kudzu 


Kudzu Crowns—25, 75e; 100, 
Planting instructions with order, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


$1.50; 1,000, $12.50, 
Shelby Plant Farms, 


Boysenberries 
Boysenberry. Thornless dewberry, black- 
berry. White blackberry: 12, $1.0 25, $2.00; 100, 


$5.00. Shelby Plant Farms, Rd Tennessee. 


Get Your Free Copy of Interesting Illustrated Folder 
on the Giant Boysenberry. New low prices. Heavy bear- 
ing plants. Quitman Nursery, Quitman, Ga. 


Strawberries 


Certified New Ground Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Missionary, Aro Prepaid: 250, $1.00; 
500, $1.75; 1,000, 82. 75. $2.00; 5,000, 


7.50, Southland, 
Premier, Bellmar, Gandy, ; 
75e per 1,000 additional. 
ment, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dayton, Tenn. 


Moss packed. Prompt ship- 
Sinclair Nurseries, 


Certified New Ground Strawberries— Diphemaves. Mis- 
sionaries, Aromas, peor -500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. 
Dorsetts, Fairfax, Gandys. Southlands, ‘Premiers, Cat- 
skills—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Everbearing, 100, 90c. 
Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, Tenn. 


To benefit by our guarantee, always say, ‘‘I saw your 
ad in Progressive Farmer. 


NURSERY STOCK 


SENSATIONAL BARGAIN! 


Roses, Flowering Shrubs, and 
Evergreens, 17 for $1.00 
EVERY PLANT GUARANTEED TO LIVE! 


Think of it! 17 fine plants—ready to bring 
their beauty and fragrance to your home at 
a cost of only $1.00! Every plant is guaran- 
teed-to-live and guaranteed satisfactory or 
your money back! 

HERE’S WHAT YOU GET! 
1 Red mamence, 1 Pink Radiance, 1 Betty 
Uprichard, 1 Ami Quinard, and 1 Talisman 
Rose Bush; 1 Bridal Wreath, 
Flowering Pomegranate, 1 Red Crape 
Myrtle, 1 Pink Deutzia, 1 Rose Weigela, and 
1 Red Honeysuckle; 1 Arizona 
Cypress, 1 Italian Cypress; 1 Golden Arbor- 
vitae, 1 Oriental Arborvitae, 1 elia 
Grandiflora, and 1 Euonymus Japonica 
Evergreens. 17 Plants in all—every one a 
Southern favorite! These same plants are 
listed in our catalog for $3.85. You get 
them all— 

FOR ONLY $1 

All above roses are 2-year-old, field-grown_ stock. 
All Shrubs are sturdy, field-grown stock, All Ever- 
greens are strong, heavy-rooted stock. Plants are 
shipped tagged and ready to plant in your yard. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED! 


5 Mexican Tuberose Bulbs Free 


if you send your order for this collection 
at once! 
FREE CATALOG! 

Before you order Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit 
Stock, Vines, or other Nursery Stock, see Naugh- 
ton’s New Catalog—It’s just off the press. It’s full 
of Hundreds of Sensational Bargains like the above 
bargain offer. Write For It Today—It’s Free 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 
Box N-10 Waxahachie, Texas 
Texas Largest Mail Order Nursery 


Fruit Trees, Vines, and Plants of Unexcelled Quality. 
500,000 Peach, 200,000 Apple, 1 and 2 year; thousands 
of Pear, Plum, Prunes, and Cherry; hundreds of thou- 
sands of small Fruit Plants. Large and small planters 
are invited to write us for our latest Fall Price List. 
These the lowest in our history and mean a 
huge saving to our customers. They are Free to you. 
Bountiful Hidge Box A, Princess Anne, Md. 


—$35 thousand; $4 
Apricot, Fig, Pe- 
Right prices. 


Peach Trees—Leading Varieties 
hundred. Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
ean, Grape, Walnut, Ornamentals. 
Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 


We Sell on the Installment Plan—Best varieties Peach 
and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; 
Evergreens, 25c. Catalog Free. Benton County Nursery, 
Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Do Not Buy Your Nursery Stock until you have our 
prices. Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, and Grapes—All 
varieties—Low as 5c, East’s Nursery, Amity, Arkansas. 


Grape Vines —- Muscadine (Scuppernong Type) — 30 
varieties, including latest from Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion. Write for catalog. Scott’s Vineyard, Concord, Ga. 


($1.00. 


Strawberries 250 Assorted Plants, postpaid, 


Tung Oil 
Tung Oil Nursery Stock—Williamson’s third gener- 
ation most prolific cluster type. Order now; 25¢ each, 
over. General Tung Oil Corporation, Gainesville, 
‘lorida. 


FIDELCO SEEDS FOR FALL 
PLANTING 
DON’T BUY SEED BLINDFOLDED. 
LOOK FOR “FIDELCO” ON EVERY 
BAG OF SEED YOU BUY. 
It is assurance that in are getting what 


you pay for. Our analysis tag tells the true 
of the origin, parity, germination, 
f Your Dealer Cannot Supply You 
UFIDELCO™ Seed, Send us his name. 
Wholesale Only. 


VETCHES —— PEAS — CLOVERS 
GRASSES —— GRAINS 


SEED COMPANY, 
OE L. MITCHELL, Manager, 
Box "33 G, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oats, Rye, Wheat — Recleaned Fulgrain, Fulghum 
Oats; Abruzzi Rye; Redhart = Beardless Barley, 
Shuler-Smoak, Orangeburg, S. 


AUSTRIAN PEAS, VETCHES © 
(Stocks in Five Cities to Serve You Better.) 
—CRIMSON CLOVER 
—WiN TER PASTURE CLOVERS 
—DALLIS GRASS, CARPET GRASS 
—OATS, RYE, ETC. 
Instructive Catalog FREE — Reasonable Prices, 
R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, 
Established 1900. Darlington, Alabama. 


“‘Save Money’’—Buy your Clover and Lespedeza Seed, 
all varieties, from us, all seed state tested. Lonok Seed 
Co., Mooresville, N. C. 


HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED— 
$12.50; Grimm Alfalfa, $13.40; White Sweet 
Clover, $3.00. All 60-tb. b bushel, track Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 


GEO. BOWMAN, CONCORDIA, KANSAS, 


ar. Rye—True to Name—Lots 100 
25, f.o.b. cars. Fulgrain Oats, 60c. 
Salley, 8. 


bushels or 
Olin J. 
Salley, 


Get My Prices on All Varieties Lespedeza Seed, Soy- 


beans, and Peas. J. F. Luckett, Halls, Tenn. 


Barley 
MARETTS PEDIGREED 
BEARDLESS BARLEY 
THE MOST POPULAR STRAIN EVER 


INTRODUCED IN THE SOUTH. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN. 


MARETT FARM & SEED CO., 
WESTMINSTER, S. C. 


Clover 
Provide Pasturage and Fertility with Black Medie, 
Bur, Hop, Persian, White Dutch Clovers. Plant Crim- 
son ‘and Melilotus for hay and cover crops. Tested seed. 
Catalog. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


For Sale—Ten Tons Crimson Clover—Write Liberty 
Marketing Association, Liberty, S. C. 


Peachtrees, 5c; Apples, 7c. Send, catalog. 
wanted. Baker Higginson, 


Red Flowering Dogwoods—50c and up. Peach and 
Apple Trees, Roses, Shrubs, and Berries. Write for list. 
Naugher Nursery, Chase, Ala. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Camellia Japonicas, other plants. 
Prices reasonable. Free catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, 
Box 910-C, Augusta, Ga. 


Pecan, Fruit, and Ornamental Nursery Stock; Blight 
Chestnut—Write for list. Lanier's, Florala, 
abama. 


Missionary Strawberry Plants—$1.40 thousand; Klon- 
dyke, Blakemore, Aroma, $2.00; Mastodon and Progres- 
sive Everbearing, 75¢ 100; 500, $3.00; 1,000, $6.00. Ask 
for prices on Boysenberry, Younberry, and Dewberry. 
Hinkle Plant Farm, Cullman, Ala. 


Peach Trees —4e and up. Leading varieties Straw- 
berry Plants. Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dealers for Pecan, Fruit Trees — Attractive propo- 
sition, Wight Nurseries, Cairo, Georgia. 


Real Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, Collard 
Plants—-Leading varieties, assorted as wanted. By mail, 
charges paid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c¢; 1,000, $1.25. Shipped 
day received, Mentone Plant Farms, Mentone, Ala. 


Louisiana 
Buy Good Land in the Louisiana Highlands at present 
low prices, with easy terms. No trades. Descriptive 
book sent upon uest, without obligation. Long-Bell 
Farm Land Corporation, 830 R. A. Long Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mississippi 
40 Acres—On concrete—Near Pontotoc, Miss. 


200 Acres, on ame Ideal stock. Good timber. 
right. Terms. . B. Young, Sardis, Miss. 


Also 
Priced 


Texas 


Southeast Texas —- Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, eae 


Strawberry Plants -—- Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 
Blakemore, Mitchell Early, $1.50, 1,000; 500, $1.00. 
State Certified White Rooted Young Plants true to name, 
Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, Arkansas. 


Millions Certified Missionary, Klondyke, Blakemore 
Strawberry Plants Ready-—Prices: 100, 50c; 250, $1.00; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.30. All charges fully prepaid by 
mail. Mentone Plant. Farms, Mentone, Ala. 


Genuine, First Class, Well Rooted Missionary, Klon- 
dyke, Blakemore Strawberry Plants — Prompt shipment 
—1,000, $2.00, prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 


Rayner’s Strawberry Plants—-Famous for high quality, 
low price. Send now for new Free illustrated Berry 
Book. Rayner Brothers, Box 32, Salisbury, Maryland. 


Strawberry Plants, Certified- 
Missionary— State inspected; new ground 
1. Boe Meadors, Alma, Arkanzas, 


Blakemore, 
grown--$2.00 


San Augustine Counties, in the 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back- -- = 
farm live at home. For prices, terms, 
location, ete., te H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texa 


Blakemore, 


Strawberry Plants, Certified—Klondyke, 
.00. Price List 


and Missionary—500, $1.25; 1,000, 
Free. N. T. Basham, Mountainburg, Ark. 


Quality fruit trees, berry plants. Free catalogue. 
Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Peach Trees — Leading Varieties — 3% cents each, 
Travis Bros, Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 


Azaleas 
vow Azalea plants sent postpaid, only $1.00. Send 25c 
for book on ‘‘Cultivation of and Camellias.” 
Azalea Farm, Erath, 


Flowers 
Pitzonka’s Giant-Flowering Mixture of Pansy Plants 
is known for its wide range of beautiful colors, compact 
grownth, and stiff stems. Plant them this fall. Large 
size plants, $1.35 per 100 prepaid. Send for our New 
Illustrated Pansy Booklet. Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, 


36 Dutch Iris, $1.00; 100 Giant Pansy Plants, $1.25, 
postpaid. Evergreen Nursery, Rembert, 8. C. 


Tris 
Five Named Varieties Colorful Iris (Red, White, 
Blue, Pink, Golden) labeled and postpaid, thirty cents, 
“Iris News’’ Free. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


Cotton 
B. L. MOSS’ 
PURE D. & P. L. 11-A 


—PRIVATELY GROWN 
—PRIVATELY GINNED 
—DELINTED 
—CERESAN-TREATED 

—42 PER CENT LINT 

—1 1/32 TO 1 3/32 INCH STAPLE 


THE GREATEST VARIETY OF 
THEM ALL, AND THE FINEST LOT 
OF SEED I HAVE EVER OFFERED. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS and 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


B. L. MOSS, Soso, Miss. _ 


Let Your Mailman Be Your Salesman!—A Class waited 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
we whatever you have to sell. It may be 

poultry, hatching eggs, manne syrup, or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 


MORE COTTON PROFIT BY PLANTING 
2% CERESAN TREATED SEED! 

Would you like to increase your cotton profit any- 
where from $6.30 to $13.08 an acre? Tests in Texas, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia prove such 
increases possible by planting seed treated with 2% 
Ceresan! Other advantages are less seed rotting 
and damping-off, more uniform stands, higher yields. 
When you buy cotton seed, look for the Seed Treat- 
ment Certificate Stamp — your assurance that t 

seed has been treated with 2% Ceresan. For list of 


sreeders supplying such seed, and Free Pamphlet 
Wilmington, Dé. 
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Cotton 
NEW STRAIN, PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 


CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 


Three weeks earlier; runs away from boll weevil; 
11/16-inch staple; 3% better gin turnout. Increase 
in length of staple or gin turnout (either) more than 
pays for seed. Increase in yield pays two fertilizer 
bills (a fourfold profit). Ghosta Wheat, Fulghum 
Oats. Write card for catalog describing fully. 
Reduced Price for Early Full Shipments. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Mgr., Commerce, Ga. 


‘ 


Ginseng 


Quarter Acre Ginseng Worth $4,000 — Free Seed 
Voucher, literature, dime. Box 446, Miami, Florida. 


Grass 
Carpet Grass Seed, 1938 Crop—-Grown and _ harvested 
on my farm. Free from Johnson grass, and other objec- 
penal seed, and can furnish from one pound to 4 car- 
load. Your inquiries solicited. J. B. Ferguson, Box 625, 
Woodville, Miss. 


Plant Italian Rye Grass for winter pastures and lawns. 
Our catalog tells how. Seed cheap. Also Dallis, Carpet, 
all Clovers, etc, Catalog. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Lespedeza 


LESPEDEZA SERICEA SEED — Sow in 
hull now. Scarified Seed next Spring. 
Write for Bulletin and Prices. 
SERICEA GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Mt. Gilead, North Carolina. 


Oats 


Hastings 100-Bushel Oats—Free from smut, rust- 
proof—50c bushel. Goods Seed Farm, Cordele, Ga. 


Tobacco 
THE BEST TOBACCO SEED 


THAT GROW 
DIRECT FROM GROWER. 


Huggins Improved Jamaica Wrapper has 
record of .00 per acre; three-year aver- 
age, $650.00 per acre. My Pedigreed Type of 
this variety easiest of all to cure even color 
from tip to butt. Seed carefully saved from 
as fine a crop as I have ever seen. Cleaned, 
Tested, Treated—O60c ounce; $6.00 pound. 
Genuine Pure Seed other leading vartenien 
such as White Stem rinoco, Virginia 
Bright Leaf, Yellow Mammoth, Bonanza. 
Raised from’ best improved strains. Also 
Gold Dollar, one year from Coker. All very 
carefully Cleaned, and Treated— 
ounce; $5.00 pound. 

The BEST SEED comes from where the 
BEST TOBACCO is grown —and that is 
here in ae N. C. Bright Belt. 


F, W. HUGGINS, Rt. 7, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Certified Tobacco Seed—Grown from Best Improved 
Strains—All seeds grown by me in separate fields; in- 
spected and bagged; treated and tested. Each variety 
especially selected for cirgarette type and heavy oo 
Virgina Bright Leaf Strain 1, Bonanza Strain 1, 
Stem Orinoco Strain 1, Gold Dollar Strain 7. 
Dollar Strain 8 and Yellow Mammoth (uncertified) 
grown from Coker’s. Ounce, 50c; pounds, $6.00. C. E. 
Bell, Route 1, Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Wheat 
MARETTS PEDIGREED 


BLUE STRAW, PURPLE STRAW, 
and GOLDEN GRAIN WHEATS 


IT PAYS TO 
PLANT SUPERIOR STRAINS. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN. 


MARETT FARM & SEED CO., 
WESTMINSTER, S. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. hese guarantees are not uni- 
form among all advertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Psogres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
subscriber only to the extent of the terms of the 
guarantee under which chicks were bought. 


years, 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-33, 
Mount Morris, 


Baby Chicks 

Towa Master Breeders Chicks Make Farm Poultry Pay. 
Customers tests in every state, and many foreign lands 
prove them better layers, greater money-makers. High 
egg-production birds picked from World famous strains 
used for breeders, Tom Barren (imported direct), Han- 
sen 300 eggers, Orpingtons from Orpington, England, etc. 
Egg contest and show winners. Represented U. S. A. 
iemals World Poultry Congress. Twenty breeds. Sexed 
Chicks, Sensational new Hybrids. Turkey poults. Sur- 
prising low prices. Special early order discounts. One 
of America’s largest genuine breeding organizations. 
New Free Catalog just out. Write today. lowa Master 
Breeders, Inc., Dept. 16, Sioux City, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS — $6.95 per 100 
PREPAID—-SPECIAL PRICES—ORDER NOW. 


Famous Blue Grass Blood Tested Chicks—Get your 
Baby Chicks from Tennessee’s are Blue Grass 


Section. They are TOPS IN QU 
100% Live Delivery —- Peeeet Shipments. 
100 
C, Wh, Leghorns (large type) . $4 00 $7.45 $36.25 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks. 4.00 7.45 36.25 
Orpingtons and White Rocks 4.00 7.45 36.25 


SEXED CHICKS — $4.95 PER 100 UP. 
Day-Old Baby Pullets and Cockerels. 
Sex Accuracy at Least 95% reap 


SEXED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices. 100 
S.C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) $7. $13. 95 
S.C. Wh. Leghorn Cockerels . 8.00 4.95 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Pullets 4.00 7.45 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Cockerels 5.00 8.45 


(Prices Effective until November 10th) 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS — When Paid in Full. 
. Order Direct —- Immediate Shipment. 
COLUMBIA HATCHERY, Dept. 5, Columbia, Tenn. 


Blood Tested Chicks! — Order now. Richmond Chick 
Hatchery, Richmond, Va. 


Baby Chicks 
COLONIAL 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
CHICK PRODUCER 


NOW SERVES THE SOUTH 


Do you want BETTER chicks for LESS 
money? If so, send to the WORLD'S 
LARGEST CHICK PRODUCER'S new 
‘sales office at Cullman, Alabama, for CO- 
LONIAL’S FREE CHICK RAISING 
GUIDE. Chicks for every need—as low as 
$3.00, $5.40, $6.90 all the way up to R.O.P. 
Sire Official Record Matings. As World’s 
Largest Hatcheries our production is such 
that we can save you REAL MONEY, 


FREE!—COLONIAL CATALOG 


SHOWING CUSTOMERS’ FLOCK 
AVERAGES UP TO 283 EGGS. 


In practically every state holding Official 
Egg Laying Contests, Colonial hens have 
established Paix ee often winning cham- 
<= U.S. Championship for White 
ueghorns. 


50 HENS LAID 12,083 EGGS in 51 WEEKS, 
Official Record. 


Other records listed in catalog. Yet some 
Colonial customers have even outdone our 
Egg Laying Contest Champions. For ex- 
ample, 283-eg Rig ge AVERAGE per 
year (reporte Hicks, N.C.) as well 
records well over 200- 

flock average shown in Colonial’s 
Chick Catalog. 


COLONIAL HATCHES KINDS 
DAY-OLD PULLETS and MALES, 


PURE OR CROSSBREEDS. 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS of only $1.00 reserves 
any size order. Daily Hatches. Fall Chicks NOW! 
Straight run purebred chicks in 12 leading breeds. 
Also day-old VPullets and Males in LEGHORNS, 
MINORCAS, LEGORCAS, and HYBRIDS. All 
grades from rock bottom priced Standard to R.O.P. 
Sired. Our prices will surprise you. BIG DIS- 
COUNT for 1939 Chick Orders. Get the Big FREE 
Chick Guide NOW and learn the truth. 


WRITE TODAY--POSTCARD WILL DO. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
“Where the South Buys Its Chicks,” 

Box 680, Box 680, 
Cullman, Ala. or Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Salem Profit Chicks from hardy, selected flocks. One 
grade—one price. Your choice of Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Silver 
Laced, Columbian Wyandottes. Big, heavy-laying Eng- 
lish White Leghorns, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas. 
Sexed Chicks all breeds, 90% accuracy guaranteed on 
pullets. We pay postage, guarantee 100 live delivery, 
will ship C.O.D, Write today for remarkably low prices. 
Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


PRIDE-O-DIXIE CHICKS 
BLOOD TESTED—BETTER BRED CHICKS 
INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS—Winter 
Broilers and Spring Egg prices are going Higher; 
feed costs Lower. Buy before 


Day-Old Chicks Prices :— 500 


AAA Hanson White Leghorns. $6. 310. $51.00 
White Leghorns 6.00 10.45 51.00 
Leghorns (large type) 4.25 7.95 37.50 
R. ¢ Reds and Barred Rocks... 4.25 7.95 37.50 
Orpingtons and White Rocks... 4.25 7.95 37.50 
Brown Leghorns .............. 4.25 7.95 37.50 
Heavy Mixed ........ 4.00 7.25 35.00 


SEXED CHICKS—$4.95 per 100 up. 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS 
Sex Accuracy at Least 95% Guaranteed. 
SEXED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices:— 

Hanson and Hollywood Pullets. .. 
S. C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) 5 
C. White Leghorn Cocekerels . 3.06 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Pullets’ 
Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Cockerels 
(Prices Effective until November 10th.) 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS—When Paid in Full. 
Order Direct —- Immediate Shipment. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, 
Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


Play Safe With Clover Valley Chicks from one of 
America’s Oldest Established Hatcheries—Chicks every 
week. Two weeks livability guarantee. Sexed Chicks, 
$3.50 per 100 and up. Flocks blood tested. Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, New Hamp- 
shires, Anconas, Minoreas, Australorps, Giants, Brah- 
mas, Leghorns, other breeds, also Hybrids. Get low prices 
and discounts. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, 
Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


GEORGIA QUALITY CHICKS | 
PUREBRED — BLOOD TESTED 
NORTHERN BRED 
PREPAID — 100% LIVE DELIVERY. 


50 100 500 

AAA Hollywood White Leghorns .$5.00 $9.45 $46.00 
Large type Wh. & Br. Leghorns. 4.25 7.95 37.50 
‘d Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyand’ts. 4.25 7.95 37.50 
White Rocks, Buff 4.25 7.95 37.50 
Heavy Mixed .. 3.75 6.95 33.75 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, ORDER 
DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 
128 Forsyth St. S.W., | ATLANTA, GA. 


Atz’s Famous Chix—All popular varieties hatched. 
Prices attractive. Quality the best. We specialize in 
Sexing. Thousands hatching weekly. We guarantee 
100% alive delivery., prepaid, and carry a livability 
guarantee. Write for prices and beautifully illustrated 
catalog. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Ind. 


VIGOROUS, HEALTHY CHICKS— 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingto’ 50 100 
Rocks, Minorcas, Leghorns. . $2: ‘10 $4.00 $7.50 
Heavy Breeds, assorted .. 2.00 3.75 6.75 
Postage Paid — 100% Alive “Delivery. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


Baby Chicks 


Sunny Ozark Chicks are worth crowing about—-Free 
range, blood tested breeders, carefully mated to high 
production bred sires. Large Type English White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Hamburgs-—$5.90 per 
100; Pullets, $9.90. White, Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Austra-Whites, per 
100; Pullets $9.30, Cockerels $7.25 Heavy Mixed, 
$6.25. Prepaid. Live Delivery Guaranteed. Sunny Ozark 
Hatchery, Cole Camp, Mo. 


Chicks — Thousands Immediate shipment, d.— 
100% delivery, f.o.b. hatchery, White, Buff. Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted—Unsexed, $5.95; 
Sexed Pullets, $10.90. Rocks, Reds, Silver Wy- 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas— 
; Pullets, $10.90. Surplus Cockerels from sexed 
pullet orders, $3.60. Order direct; use postcard. Square- 
deal Chicks, Box 10, Springfield, Mo. 


WOODLAWN QUALITY CHICKS 


Shipments Every Monday, Friday, and Saturday. 


Prepaid—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Every Chick Selected for Size and Vigor. 
25 


50 100 
Barred Rocks or R. L. he $2.13 $4.25 $7.95 
White Rocks or Wh. Weandottes 2 2.13 4.25 7.95 
But? Rocks or Buff 2113 4.25 7.95 
Jersey White or Black Giants. 2.25 4.50 8.50 
New Hampshire Reds. é 2.38 4.75 8.95 
Wh. or Br. Leghorns or Anconas. 2.18 4.25 7.95 
Heavy Breeds, ass’d (for — 1.98 3.98 7.45 
White Leghorn Pullets .... 3.00 6.00 11.50 
Heavy Breed Pullets ............2.50 5.00 9.50 
Heavy Breed Cockerels ......... 2.23 4.45 8.45 


Special Discounts on Shipments of 500 or More, 


WOODLAWN HATCHERIES, 
510 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Atz’ Blue Mound Chicks every week of the year. Sexed 
or Unsexed—Big English strain White Leghorns—Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns — White and Barred Rocks 
Wyandottes — Buff Orpingtons —- Atz’ famous high exg 
producing Blue Andalusians. Ask for colored pictures of 
of your favorite breed. Atz’ Hatchery, Box 15, Milltown, 


Indiana, 
SOUTHERN CHICKS 
Shipments. 


Prepaid, 100% 


PUREBRED 
BLOOD TESTED 
Live Delivery—C.0.D. 


From Hardy Northern Stock. 50-100) §00 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks. . ..$4.25 $7.95 $37.50 
Wh. Rocks and Wh. W. yandottes. 7.95 37.50 
Buff Orps. and Buff Rocks ..... 95 37.50 
S. C. Wh. Leghorns io type) . 4. 3 7.95 37.5 


+50 
Heavy Mixed (no seconds)...... 3.95 7.50 36.50 
Order Direct from This Ad —- FREE Catalog. 
Prices Good Till November 10th. 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES, Dept.A, Jacksonville, Fla, 


Sexed-Day-Old Pullets. Males and straight) run 
chicks. Popular Breeds, produced by Rusk’s Famous 
7-Point Breeding Program. 15th Consecutive Year 
Blood Testing. Big Discount 1939 Orders. Males low 
as 3c. Assorted $5.40 per 100. Catalog Free. Rusk 
Farms, Dept. 1027-M, Windsor, Mo. 


FALL PRICES — YESTERLAID CHICKS 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff 


Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Other breeds also hatched. 


25 50 100 
Grade A. 5 $4.00 $7.50 $35.00 
Grade AA ‘and AAA 4.50 8.50 40.00 
Heavy Mixed ......... 2.00 3.50 7.00 32.00 
XL (Special cross breed for broilers) 8.00 37.50 


For Immediate Shipment, order direct from this ad. 
YESTERLAID HATCHERY, Dept. A- 1 Nashv ille, Tenn. 


All about Smith Bros. edie 
balanced breeding system, mazing way to get more 
eggs, bigger profits. Also lowest prepaid chick prices. 
Thousands hatching weekly all year. Leading breeds. 
Ass’t only $4.90. Write today. Smith Bros. Hatcheries, 
116 Cole St., Mexico, Missouri. 


SEX GUARANTEED CHICKS 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
PUREBREDS — CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 
PULLETS . $8.90 up per 100 
>TO 20% MORE MEAT —12 WEEKS 
a, the FACTS about BIG PROFITS in SU PER- 
CROSS HYBRIDS; also Leading Pure’ Breeds. 
Most Profitable Meat and Exg Chicks our Specialty. 
Big Discounts on 1939 Orders—Send Postcard Today. 
SUPERIOR HERY, Box 3010- Windsor, Mo. 


Free Chick Book. 


Production Sexed Pullets and. Males and 
RK in Southwest. Prices no higher 
than for common chicks. R.O.P. sires out of 282-312 
egg hens. Big discount 1939 orders, Catalog Free. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 106-A, Brenham, Texas. 


LEONARD'S DEPENDABLE CHICKS 
100% Live Delivery —- Prompt Shipment. 
HIGHER QUALITY AT LOWER COST. 

Barred and White Plymouth Rocks |. .$7.75 per 100 
R. I. Reds, Wh. Wyand’ts, Bf. Rocks. 7.75 per 100 
Buff Orpingtons 8.00 per LOA 
New Hampshire Reds................ 8.50 per 100 
Above Prices Pestive until November 10th. 

AA Grade, add $1.50; AAA, add $2. 50 per 100, 
Add le per chick in lots of less than 100, 

Order From This Ad for Immediate Delivery. 

Leonard's Hatchery, 129 ) 8. College St. Charlotte, N.C, 


Largest 
.O.P, Sired Chicks 


A New Chick-—Controlled quality throughout—s0- Acre 
Trapnest farm. Rigid breeding and health control. Six 
breeds. Sexing done. Free catalog. Schaffner Poultry 
Farm and Hatchery, 249 Peters Street, S.W., Box PV, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


SATILLA CHICKS 
DEPENDABLE AND EASY TO RAISB. 
Blood Tested—Quality 
Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 
AAA English White Leghorns. . 50 25 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks 4.00 36.25 
R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes. 4.00 is 36.25 
Buff Rocks and Orpingtons. . . 4.00 7.45 36.25 
Heavy Breeds, Assorted 3.50 6.50 32.50 
Order Direct from this Ad. 
SATILLA HATCHERY, _ Box 835, Waycross, Gs. 


Helm’s Officially Blood Tested Chicks—Highest Se 
bility 1937 Contests. Instructive bulletins. Helm 
Hatchery, Paducah, Kentucky. 


"FALL SALE — SEX GUARANTEED _ 
PUREBRED or HYBRID CHICKS 
Males, Pullets, or as hatched. Year around. Blood 
Tested. Rare and Popular Breeds. We want your 
chick business and offer prices that will get it 
DISCOUNTS 1939 ORDERS CATALOG FREE. 


SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, 
BOX 331, CORYDON, INDIANA. 


Riverside Chicks at Special Reduced Prices—18 lead- 
ing breeds, Pullorum tested. Immediate or future de- 
livery. Riverside Hatchery, Box P, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Broiler Chicks—Heavy Breeds, $8.00; Hamps, $9.00, 
postpaid. Blood tested. Godwin Hatchery, Jefferson 
City, Tenn. 


Baby Chicks 


Booth’s Famous Chicks—-Strong, healthy, quick grow- 
ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s greatest 
breeding institutions. 10 Varieties. Also sexed chicks. 
Reduced prices. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 818, 
Clinton, Missouri. 


Chicks of Distinction Prompt delivery. Eighteen 
popular varieties at extremely low fall prices. Sexed 
and unsexed. Livability guarantee. Postage prepaid. 
Write for details. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, New 
Albany, Indiana. 

Thornwood G Band Chicks - 
Wonderful layers; extra pound broilers, 
Immediate delivery. Catalog Free. 
Dept. 112, Louisville, Ky. 


“AIR-CONDITIONED CHICKS” 


“Big Fall Bargains— 
All blood tested. 
Thornwood, Ine,, 


SOMETHING NEW—SOMETHING DIFFERENT. 
NONE BETTER —- FEW SO GOOD. 
BUY NOW - GET EARLY DELIVERY. 
BIG DISCOUNTS-—White and Black Jersey Giants, 
Lamonas, New Hampshires, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns. Ilinois-U.S. Approved. 
rum Tested, Descriptive literature. 
“THE MAP LES, Drawer 2700, Pittsfield, Illinois. 


an Breeds —Bush’ s Famous Chicks—Pullets, Cockerels, 


unsexed. Prices begin $3.95, f.o.b. hatchery. Prompt 
shipments c.o.d. Get our price list. Busi Hatchery, 
Box 219-8 _CUnton, Mo. 

Le 

White TLeghorns—275 325 egg sires. Large type 
bred for high production of large white eggs. Blood 
tested, live delivery guaranteed. Vullets, $9.50; 
Cockerels, $3.00; Unsexed, $6.00 (prepaid); Two week 
old pullets, $13.00; Four week old pullets, $17.00 
(F.0.B.) express. Buy from a breeding farm for de- 


pendable quality. Free Catalogue. Rice Leghorn Farm, 
jreen Ridge, Missouri. 

State Approved, Pye Tested Ww hite Leghorn Chicks— 
AAA ity, $6.45 ; Pallets, $11.95. Moser Poultry 
Farm, Box L, Versailles, Missouri. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Parks Barred Rocks—Breeding Cockerels now offered 
at about half later cost. Instructive Free Catalog gives 
full information about Parks Strain, Eggs, Chicks 
Breeding. Address, Parks, Box 11, Altoona, Penna. 

State Approved, Blood Tested—Barred Rock, C. 
Red Chicks, $6.9 White Rocks, $7.50 per 100, peeneia. 
Heavy assorted $6.45, Moser Poultry Farm, Box, F, 
Versailles, Missouri. 


Ducks 


Muscovey Ducks, 
Richmondville, N. Y. 


Purebred White Drakes, 


Brookside Farms, 


Eggs. 


Pigeons 
For Sale—Fifty Pairs Pigeons—Fast workers. 
John Mooretield, Vernon Hill, Va. 


Turkeys 


Choice Bronze Breeders. Lee's Turkey 
Oak, Georgia. 


LIVESTOCK 


Free yo of Valuable Livestock Books and Mag- 
azines on She Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, ete. 
Breeder Publications. Stockyards, Chicago. 


Hogs 


More pounds of pork at any age make Poland Chinas 
the most profitable hogs. Reliable breeders in every state. 


Red 


Free literature and breeders’ names on request. Ameri- 
can Poland China Record, Chicago, Illinois. 
0. and Berkshire. Pedigreed Pigs.  Warris 
Farms, Ga. 
Berkshires 
Berkshires--Big Type, Registered—Boars, Gilts, Pigs, 


Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Durocs—From ‘‘South’s Best Blood,’’ sired 
by South's leading boar of 1937. Prices reasonable. 
Huie Brothers, College Park, Ga. 


Duro 
Sha ron, “Tenn. 


Boars — Gilts — Pigs. Fisher Brothers, 


Essex 
Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
Hampshires 
Hampshire Hogs—Outstanding peed Lines—Reagson- 
able. Theo Stivers, Rome, Georgia 


Registered Hampshires—Price reasonable. 
Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Alabama. 


Circulars, 


Registered Hampshires — Famous bloodlines. Jesse 
Frazier, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
We Breed the Finest "Registered 0. I. (. Hogs. 4 


$20; 5 months Boars, $20; 


months boars, $17.50; Gilts, 
G Breeder and Producer, 


$25. F. Meintyre, 


Box A, Red Onk, N. 

oO. I. ©. Hogs—-On time — Pigs, no 10 relation. Pedi- 
greed. Catalog. Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, 
Salem, Ohio. 

Registered 0. Hogs ‘of Andividual Merit. ~ John 
R. Yeager & Son, Danville, Kentucky. 

Pec ligreed Smith, “Route 4. 


0. L 
Philadelphia, Miss. 


Registered Big Type Poland Chinas and Berkshires 
Boars, Sows, and Gilts. A, C, Reynolds, Winchester, 
‘Tennessee. 
Modern Bred Registered Poland “Chinas—Bred Sows. 
Gilts, Boars, Pi J. A. Weems, Union Springs, Ala, 

ogy China Breeding Stock -- Any age. 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 


otted 


Cholera Immuned — World’s Champion 
Herd—Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, Pigs. World's largest 
herd. Write W iit Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 

~ Spotted Poland China Pigs World's “Championship 
Stock—Registered, double treated, thrifty. Ten dollars, 
f.o.b. W. A. Taliaferro, Blue Ri dge, G Ga. 

Registered Spotted Poland China “Pigs - —10 weeks. 
$12.00. Bred from champions. Cholera immune. Bal- 
lance Farm, St. Paul's, North Carolina. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Spotted Poland-Chinas 


Spotted Poland Chinas—Spring Gilts and Fall Pigs 
for Sale—Lots of color, best of breeding, and the real 
1938 type; wide, deep, and smooth. Our hogs make sat- 
istied customers wherever they go. Your inquiry or in- 
spection invited. B. C. Garmon, Route 6, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


Registered "Spotted Poland - Chinas. 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


"Fox Brothers, 


Guernseys 
Registered Guernsey Cows with records, and Bulls 
from Record Cows—All by proven sires. Blood tested. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Herefords 


Dehorn with Registered Polled Herefords—All ages. 
Largest her herd in Southeast. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala, 


For ‘Sale. — Registered Polled Hereford Bulls—Six to 
twelve months, $100. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


Jerseys 
Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C, 


Shawnee Dairy Cattle 


Choice Dairy Heifers—$8.00. 
Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


Shorthorns 
Breed Shorthorns for .Profit in Both Beef and Milk— 
Write for Free literature. The Shorthorn Club, Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 823D, Fairbury, Nebr. 
$1.00 yearly, sample 10c. 


Two or More Breeds 
For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also c. 
and Chester White Swine, double shot for pet 
Chiles & Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 


Dogs 


Dogs 
Golden Seotch Collie 00. 
George Whitesel, Mount Crawford, Va. 


$10.00 Buys a Registered ‘American “Pit” Bull “Terrier 
Puppy. Quinton Long, Bremen, Ga. 

Hunting Hounds — Cheap. Literature Free. Star 
Kennels, B-1, Herrick, Illinois. 


Shepherds, Collies — For watch and stock. 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois, 


Ezra 


Canaries 


Canaries Wanted—Male or female. 
Co., Station C, Chicago. 


American Bird 


Ferrets 


2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret—Clear your place of rats; 
chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care 
and working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-C, New 
London, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Books 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER BINDER 


In order to encourage subscribers to file and save 
their copies of The Progressive Farmer we are offer- 
ing binders at less than cost plus handling charges 
—a binder big enough to hold one year’s copies for 
35 cents. If your subscription is about to expire, 
add $1 for five years’ renewal along with the 35 cents 
for the binder. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, at your nearest offica 


The Community Handbook: Helps for Rural Commun- 
ity Leaders. A complete handbook for the club or com- 
munity leader. Its 240 pages are echuck-full of sugges- 
tions on parties, programs, good manners, games, stunts, 
first aid, parliamentary procedure, songs (words), camp- 
ing, ete. It is an invaluable help to any group leader. 
And the price is only 25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in 
quantities). Send orders to the Community Handbook, 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
charges unless May’s Collection Agency, 
entucky. 


Wanted—-Original Poems, Songs—For i n- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Publishers 
Ltd., Dept. 83-X, Toronto, Canada. 


Agents-Salesmen 


Free samples and Big Display Case Free of extra 
cost. Biggest money making agents | proposition eee 


Electric Fencing 


Three-Year Guarantee—30 Days’ Free Trial—Backs 
One-Wire Electric Fencer-—Oldest established company. 
Advanced, safe, high line and battery models operate at 
lowest cost. Thousands in use. Write for Free booklet. 
R ible dealers wanted. Write Dept. 2511-C, One- 


Cosmetics, extracts, medicines, | 
and different. No experience or money needed. Write 
Lucky Heart Co., Dept. PF-11-X, Memphis, Tenn. 


Agents—Smash Go Prices!——Santos Coffee, 12c Ib. 
4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8c. 100 
Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
lic. 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience unnec-. 
essary. Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Agents — $1.00 Sensation! Twelve Ladies’ Dressing 
Combs, large size, assorted colors. 12 packages of Army 
& Navy Needle Books, complete assortment. Six Ladies’ 
Handkerchiefs. All sent postpaid for $1.00. Elgin Sales 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Man Wanted to —— Rawleigh’s Household Products 


ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 

S ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
poe Hl dogs within the specified time accord- 
ng to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 


Male Coon Hound—Champion coon dog of my county 


for two seasons—40 coons last season; 35 season hefore. 
Treed 10 coons in one night. Have large size, 4-year-old, 
Bluetick and Redbone breeding. Fast, true open trailer, 
good nose, real strike dog, solid true tree barker, tree 
right every time. Stay at tree; tree every strike in 
mountains, swamp, swimming water. Absolutely rabbit, 
fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00; ten days’ trial; customer 
pays express. Picture showing catch. Reference. Your 
money guaranteed back if not pleased. TT. C. Doran, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Coon Hunters—I cannot hunt as much this season as I 
have in the past. I know how to catch coons and know what 
a coon hound has to do to tree coons. I caught 33 coons 
last seasons. Have large male 44%-year-old Coon Hound, 
open trailer, solid true tree barker, good voice, fast, 
true steady trailer; hunts and trees coons in mountains, 
hills or swimming water. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock proof. $25.00—ten days’ trial; customer pays ex- 
press. Write for Bank reference, picture of myself and 
fur I have caught. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 


Coon Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter of 
Kentucky—Caught 46 last season; 8 coons and 10 opos- 
sums in one night. Offer you Male Coon Hound, 3% 
years old, Bluetick and Redbone breeding, large size, 
open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid true 
tree barker, wide hunter either hills or swamps; rabbit, 
fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00; ten days’ trial. (Cus- 
tomer pays express.) Bank reference. Guarantee money 
back if not pleased. Pictures of catch furnished. J. N. 
Ryan, Murray, Ky. - 


Female Coon Hound—3% years old, large size, extra 
good voice, open trailer, wide hunter, fast, true solid 
tree barker. . Redbone and Bluetick breeding. Treed 4 
coons, 7 opossums one night. Hunt coons any place, moyn- 
tains or swamps. Takes the water. Absolutely rabbit, 
fox, deer, stock proof. No bad habits. A real brood 
bitch. $15.00; ten days’ trial; customer pays express. 
Bank reference. Pictures showing catch. P. Jackson, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Female Coon Hound—3% years old; Bluetick, Red- 
bone breeding; good size, wide hunter, open trailer, 
good voice, true, solid tree barker; absolutely fox, deer, 
rabbit, stock proof; water splitter, trees coons anywhere 
you carry her. A real bitch to raise pups from. $15.00; 
ten days’ trial; customer pays express. Furnish bank 
reference. Write for picture. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


Silent Fur Hunter—Game getter, that puts money in 
er pocket. Male Hound and Cur mixed—Large size, 
% years old, fast, solid true tree barker. Believe will 
tree 99 per cent of coon, opossum, mink before they den, 
in bottoms or mountains. $15.00; ten days’ trial. Cus- 
tomer pays express. Pictures furni Bank 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Kentucky. 


to ¢ s. We train and help you. Good profits for 

hustlers. No experience necessary. TP leasant, profitable, 

work. Write today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. 
-53-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


Start Your Own Business —- Make large profits—Sell 
new and used auction or bankrupt bargains in clothing 
and general merchandise. Experience unnecessary. Free 
wholesale catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250-B Jefferson, 
Chicago. 

Wear Fine Hose I Send Without Cost with Outfit 
while taking orders for Amazing New Hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. Kush 
name and hose size. Wilknit, Desk 30-L, Greenfiel’, O. 


Just Send Name and Address and Receive Free Genu- 
ine numbered incense, surprise trial packages of cosmet- 
ics and wonderful agents’ proposition. Write quick. 
Keystone Laboratories, Dept. A-11, Memphis, Tenn. 


Big Money taking orders; Shirts, Ties, Hosiery, Un- 
cerwear, Raincoats, Pants, Dresses, ete. Sales Equip- 

ment Free! gg need unnecessary. Write Nimrod, 
1922- AA Lincoln, Chicago. 


Large Profits in Your Own Business — Sell new and 
used clothing, bankrupt stock, Experience unnecessary. 
Everything furnished. Details Free. Publix, 558-BF 
Roosevelt, Chicago. 


Be Your Own Boss!~-Operate used-new clothing busi- 
ness from store, home, auto. Up to 300% profit. Every- 
thing furnished. Catalog Free! Portnoy, 566-AE, 
Roosevelt, Chicago. 


Given to You--$12.50 Agents Outfit of Big Packages 
Cosmetics, Medicines. Free samples also, Write for 
proposition. Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. MA-11, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Sell four beautiful utility bowls for one cent. Clever 


sales plan, sensational hit, fast money maker, nothing 
sd it. Big profits. Universal Laboratories, Dallas, 
exas. 


Defrosts Windshields Without Heat. New Invention, 
Fits auto pocket. Defies Frost, Sleet, Ice. Samples 
sent on trial. Rush name. Kristee 108, Akron, Ohio. 

1,000 Bargains —Drygoods, Notions, Drug Sundries, 
Pa novelties, Agents undersell stores. Free cat- 
alog. Jobbers, Dept. 409, 930 W. Roosevelt, Chicago. 


Agents, Make Big Profits on Food Products Bar- 
gain Deals—Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial 
outfit offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 2811-R’ Dodier, St. Louis, Mo. 


I'll send you complete equipment to run Coffee Route. 
risk. $45 week. Write Zanol, 


Wire Fence Company, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 


i ing Achi t—Super Electric 
Synchronized Electro-break- 
er. Simple. Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully guaran- 
teed. 30-Day trial. Free Booklet. Distributors, ca 
wanted. Super Fence, AW-2500 Wabash, Chicago. 


Outstanding Ei 
Fence — Precision built, 


Find Out Why 25,000 Farmers Have Installed Parmak 
Electrie Fencers during the past six months, Write for 
Free catalog, exceptional low price; exclusive territory 
plan for agents. DParker-McCrory Mfg. Co., 32-NX, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Latest Improved Electric Fencer—Simple. Efficient. 
Complete. Portable. Guaranteed. 30 day trial. Write 
for amazingly low prices. Established dealers wanted. 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-AH, North Cicero, Chicago. 


Buy Direct From the Manufacturer—Electro-Fencing 
saves 80% of fencing costs. Write for free booklet. 


Enormous Savings. Electro-Fence, Box 8S, Payette, 
Idaho. 

Ideal Electric Fencer — Electric, $12.50; Battery, 
$15.50. Free details. Write Ideal Mfg. Company, 


Dept. 60, West Allis, Wisconsin. 


Exterminators 


Rats dine then die when they eat Rat Lunches. 
No poison. Sure death to rats and mice only. Ready to 
use anywhere, anytime. Only 50c¢ at dealers everywhere, 
er sent prepaid. Salesmen wanted. Rat Lunches Com- 
pany, Carroll, Iowa. 


Feeds 


Mineral Feed is the Back Bone of Feeding—Make 
money by keeping Thrift All Purpose Mineral before 
your live stock. Order direct from mill and save money. 
$2.50 per 100 pounds, delivered your station. Thrift 
Milling Company, Albany, Georgia. 


Formulas 


Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 


Catalog Free. 


Furs 


Let us Tan and Make Up your Furs, Hides into 
Harness, Wood into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 


~ Beautiful Scarfs made from your foxes. 
Co., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cont 
to you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


Local Agents Wanted—To wear and suits 
to friends. No canvassers. Up to $12 in a day easy. 
Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstration equip- 
ment, actual samples Free. H. J. Graves, 1300 Harri- 
son, Dept. L-914, Chicago. 


three weeks, raising mushrooms 


Samouce Fur 


M. M. earned $267, 
fn cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps 
suitable. We buy, crops. Book free. United, 3848 Lin- 


coln Ave., Dept. 205, Chicago. 


Machinery 
— BIG MONEY GRINDING 
Buy a New South Corn Mill. 


BEST STONE BURR GRIST MILL MADE 
LOW FACTORY PRICES 


AMERICAN MILL MFG. CO., Winston-Salem, N. @ 
Huller and Scarifier — Sell your Lespedeza Seri 
Crotalaria Seed at highest market prices after running 
it through the Universal machine. Write for specia} 
prices and literature. American Grain Separator Co, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Alternating Current Generators — 500 Watt, $22.50; 
2,000 watt, $65.00; 1,000 watt direct current, $19.00, 
Other Generator and Motor Bargains. Electrical Sur- 
plus Company, 1885 Milwaukee, Chicago. 


Portable | Mill Operators, Attention!—Fords Hammer- 
mill insures better service, greater returns. New, mod- 
ern, service-free. Molasses Feed Impregnator optional 
Same motor operates truck and mill. Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Illinois. 


~ Cane Press, “Chattanooga No. 
good condition. Sacrifice gg 
137 Eighth Street, Augusta, 


Two Oliver-Hartparr Tractors — Used one “season— 
Cheap or trade for better make. Crescent Farms, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


46—Power driven—Ip 
D. Hemstreet, 


Medical 
FOR ECZEMA—ITCHING ATHLETE'S FOOT OR 
SCALY, SORE, RIDDEN DANDRUFF, Just Try 


BLALOCK’S ANTI-ZEMA 


Unsolicited Testimonials: , ‘Relieved my boy when 

all other remedies failed.’ “First application 

gave relief and soon all traces of Eczema gone. 
Price, $1.15 by Money Order. Write to 


BLALOCK ANTI-ZEMA CO., RALEIGH, N. C. 


Milk Coolers 


Electric Milk Coolers — $99.50. Thousands in use. 
Write for name of nearest dealer or user and save half. 
Devt, A, Commercial Refrigeration Co., Inc., Rochester, 


Milking Machines 


Fords Milker—Lowest priced. Most economical. Few- 
Cleans itself automatically. GE 
Briggs-Stratton Engine, optional. Fully guaranteed. 
Thousands satisfied users. Terms. Myers-Sherman Co., 
Streator, Illinois. 


Motorcycles 


Reconditioned Motorcycles — New-Used parts for - 
makes. Authorized Harley-Davidson Dealer. Whitm: 
Motoreycle & Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Nut Crackers 


Black Walnut Cracker—Capacity, one bushel hourly— 
$8.50, prepaid. Money back guarantee. Clark Nut Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Of Interest to Women 


Order Samples Now—The latest styles and colors for 
aor fall dresses. Direct from mill t to you. E. M. H. 
Textile Co., Burlington, N. 


Office Machines 


Save Half!—Typewriters, Duplicators, 
Dictaphones, Check-writers—Terms, 1 
Day Free Trial. Write, Pruitt, 954 Pruitt Buliaing, 


Chicago. 
Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Teeth, watches, jewelry. 
100% full cash value mailed day shipment received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. 
Information Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G Champlain Building, Chicago. 


Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, wateches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free 
Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 

02-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Cash by return mail for antique jewelry, discarded 


watches, gold teeth. guaranteed. Write. 


Lowe, 1208-P, Kesner Bldg., Ch 


Old Money Wanted 
Old Money Waed—De you know that Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. Cents? And high 
for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send 4e 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, ‘nat 25, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted — Monument Salesman. Georgia Memorial 
Company, Georgia Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Honey 


Choice Fresh Extracted Table Honey—Twelve 10-1. 
pails. freight pecan. 9 $12. Sample, 15e. H. Sudbury, 


For Sale—Three-year- -old 1 Kentucky Male Coon and 


Opossum Hound, Redbone-Blacktan breed, fast, wide 
hunter, true tree barker. Rabbit, stock, fox proof. 
Water and hill worker. $15.00, 15 days trial, money- 


back guarantee. Reference furnished. Buyer pays ex- 
press. H. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Kentucky. 


Free Dog Book — Sergeant’s Famous Dog Book on 

Diseases of Dogs—Instructions on rl care, and 

wit p chart; 48 pages, illustrated. 

Wri for” Free copy. Polk. “Miller Products Corp., 
102 w. Broad St., Richmond, 


Coon, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hunt- 
ing Hounds—-Write for Free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 


$15.00 Buys 2-year-old Full-blooded Coonhound— 
Hunted last season; treeing nicely. Shipped c.o.d. Free 
description and pictures furnished. Coonhound Kennel, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Sportsmen—200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
=. List Free. Ramsey Creek. Kennels, Ramsey, 

8. 


Newfoundlanis, St. Bernards. Police Dogs. ‘Rat “Ter- 
riers, Ferrets. We send on approval. Descriptive illus- 
trated folder free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minnesota. 


Fourteen Dollars Buys a Guaranteed Coon | Dog—Fox 
and Rabbit Hounds priced accordingly. Literature Free. 
Dixie Kennels, B-8, Herrick, Ilinois. 


$15.00 Buys Trained Coon Hound. Opossum, Fox, 
Rabbit and Bird Dogs Cheap. List Free. Ramsey Farm 
Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 


Tree, Fox, Rabbit Hounds—Money back guarantee. 
Write us. Forrest Sarver, B-2, Herrick, Hlinois. 


Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for Ratters — Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


America’s Finest Natural Heeling English Shepherds, 
Puppies. Semykennel, Willow Springs, Mo. 


Aviation 


Airminded Young Men — Train for Apprenticeship, 
M Pilo — Good future. rite 
Mechanix Universal 
Dept. N-2, 


enclosing stamp. 


immediately, 
Strathmoor 


Aviation ervice, 
Detroit, ichigan. 


Station, 


Nate 


Horse Training 


“How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is Free; no obli- 
gation. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 311, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Aviation Needs Men—Pilots, Mechanics, Draftsmen, 
Sheet Metal—Positions open. Learn now. Free catalog. 
California Flyers School of Aviation, Dept. PFC-11, 
Los Angeles Airport, Inglewood, California. 


Batteries 


Edison Storage Batteries for Light-Power. Fifteei 
year life; fully guaranteed. Low prices. Complete light. 
ing plants. Free literature. Jay’’ Company, 90 
Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


Bee Hives — Finest Quality—Lowest Prices—Write, 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Bean Harvesters 


tt Soy Beans from the row after they are ma- 
Little Giant or Biloxi Special Harvesters. 
Write for descriptive lit»rature. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 


Books 


A Library for Your Home—Here is an opportunity to 
secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 12 well printed 
and bound books: ‘‘Alice in “Tinder the 
Greenwood Tree,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,”’ ‘‘Tales 
of Sherlock Holmes,’’ ‘‘Pere Goriot.’’ ‘Green Mansions,’’ 
“Treasure Island,’’ ‘‘Emmerson’s Essays,’ ‘“The Way of 
All Flesh.’’ ‘‘New Testament,’’ ‘‘Other People’s Money,’’ 
“Cyrano de Bergerac’’-—for 20c per eopy or $2.00 for 12 
books—postpaid. Mail orders to Young People’s Depart- 
ment, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


‘Hosiery 


Beautiful Pure Silk Hosiery—Slightly im- 


Ladies’ 
pairs. $1.00, paid. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Years of honest, courteous dealing. Paramount 


Hosiery, Lexington, N. 


Ladies’ Beautiful Silk Hosiery—Slightly imperfect— 


for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patent Attorneys 


Patent Your Idea—Write immediately for two free 
books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and How to Sell 
an Invention.”’ Fully explain many interesting points 
to inventors and illustrate important mechanical prin- 
ciples. With books we also send ‘Evidence of Invention” 
form. Prompt service, reasonable fees. Forty years’ 
experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 66-M, Victor 
Building, Washington, D. C: 


Inventors—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in patent- 
ing your invention. Write for new 48-page Free booklet, 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor.’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman 
Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 77-X Adams 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

patented 


successfully sell inventions. 
Write for proof, and teli us what you 


Five pairs, $1.00, postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Superior Hosiery, Leaksville, N. C. 


5 Pairs Ladies’ Chardonize Hosiery, Postpaid, 2. 
New 1938 Catalog now x rete. Write for one. L. S. Sal 
Company, Asheboro, N. 


House Plans 


Now Is a Good Time to Build a Modern Farm House! 
We can furnish Architects’ Standard Blue Prints, in- 
cluding plans and specifications for building an 8-, 7-, 

-, 5-, 4-, and 3-room house. Price is $1.50 per set. 
Send order to—Home Progressive Farmer- 

‘o., Bir Ala 


Instructions 
Men-Women—Get 1. 8. Government Jobs. $105-$175. 
Prepare immediately for _ examinations. Particulars 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. ©50, Rochester, N. 


Beauty Culture; Barbering—Earn while learning— 
Big pay. Male, female. Free booklet. Grow, 81 8S. 
ond Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


Get into the eg reading the Classified Ads every 
month. It will pay y 


pao for sale. Chartered Institute of American In- 
ventors, Dept. 85, Washington, D. C 


“‘Inventor’s Guide, containing mechanical movements, 
advice on patenting, selling inventions, free. F. Lader 
mann, Tribune Bidg., New York. 


Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Victor Buildies, Washing: 


4 Seliced 


— Patented or 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents — Reasonable terms. Book om. advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


Pecans 
Ten pounds Paper Shell Pecans $1.50. Price list Free. 
W. J. Davis Pecan Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Personal 
Fairmount Maternity—Private Hospital—Seclusion— 
High grade maternity service for unfortunate women. 
Low rates. Working reduces expenses. 1414 East 27th, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


‘Progressive Farmer Adogram’’ is a monthly mailing 
piece giving advice on writing ads and other information 
to benefit any Classified Advertiser. It is sent Free to 
any business firm or individual who sells by mail. For 
your Free copy, address: Classified Ad Dept., Progres- 
3ive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


= Photo Finishing 
BIG THREE-WAY OFFER 


Send your films to SuperFotoe and GET THE BEST. 
Our Special FADEPROOF Automatic Controlled 
Process insures clearer, sharper lifetime Prints and 
more beautiful enlargements. 

OFFER No. 1—Any roll eer and 2 prints of 
each negative—only 25c. OFFER 2-—Any roll 
developed and 2 Free 5x7 Special er I of 
the 2 best negatives—only 25c. OFFER No. 3—Ten 
duplicate prints from one negative—only 25c. Give 
number of offer wanted when sending rolls. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


SUPERFOTO FILMS, Dept. 19-B, Kansas City, Mo. 


Special Photo Values—Any six or eight exposure roll 
developed and printed, with 2 beautifully finished Por- 
trait Quality Enlargements—full 5x7 inches in size—for 
25e coin. Reprints, 2c each. Double weight Portrait 
Quality xt” Enlargements — 3 for 25¢e. One-day 
service and quality work. Michigan Photo Service, 
Grand Haven, Michigan. 


Immediate Service!—Better Pictures—16 Guaranteed 
Prints from roll, 25c; one colored or two plain Enlarge- 
ments and 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c; 16 reprints, only 
25e, coin, One Day Service! Details and Film Mailers 
Free on request. American Studios, Dept. PF, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, with 
one colored Enlargement or two professional Enlarge- 
ments—All for 25¢ (coin). Genuine, nationally known, 
Moentone Superior Quality. Moen Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Schools and Colleges 


Be a Radio Expert—Many make $30, $50, $75 a week. 
Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth making 
many good full-time and spare-time jobs. Write for 
Free #4-page book. National Radio Institute, Dept. 
8-MU-4, Washington, D. C. 


Get Our Offer of $25.00 per Week after graduating 
from Barbering Dept. until position available, and pay 
you while learning. Beauty Culture taught thoroughly. 
Florida's Barbering & Beauty Culture Colleges, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


Seed Pans 


SAVE ALL YOUR LESPEDEZA 
SEED and HALF the LABOR 
WITH THE NEW SHELTON AUTOMATIC 
SHAKER TOP SEED SAVING PAN. 
Costs no more than ordinary pan. Over 3,000 
in operation. See your dealer or write to 


J. F. SHELTON COMPANY, 


200 Poplar Avenue, Memphis, Tenn, 


Taxidermy 


Mount Birds, Animals—Tan_ skins. 
quickly, Big profits. Fun. Request Free Book. 
dermy School, Department R, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Threshers 


American Double Cylinder Bean and Pea Threshers— 
Made in three sizes for individual and custom use. 
Write for our catalog and latest prices. American Grain 
Separator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Learn at home, 
Taxi- 


Two or Three Dollars Will Ring the Bell!—If you 
have surplus seeds, poultry, livestock, or any other farm 
products to sell, try a Classified Ad in the next issue of 
Progressive Farmer. 


MM Films, Leica, Argus, Univex, Vest Pocket, or 
any fine grained miniature films developed free with 
enlarged oversize prints, 4c each; 10 or more, 3c; 25 or 
more, 2%c. Miniature Specialties, 6444 Diversey, 
Chicago. 


Beautiful Christmas Cards with Envelopes from your 
negative 4 alike, 25c, per dozen, 60c, Rolls developed 
two prints each exposure, 25c. Jones Studios, Davenport, 
Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins. 


Free—Fine-grain Developing, 8 Velox Prints, and 
Enlargement, 25c; reprints, 3c. Enlargement with every 
eight. Dependable, prompt. United Film Service, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Prompt Service — Guaranteed Work — Two beautiful 
Portrait Type Double Weight Enlargements, 8 Neverfade 
Gloss Prints each roll, 25c. Dubuque Film Service, 
Dubuque, Towa, 


Embossed, Christmas Cards with Envelopes from your 
film, 60c per doz.; trial, 4 alike, 25c. Rolls developed 


Tobacco 


Heavy Red Air-Cured Chewing, 10 ths., $1.25; White 
Stem Burley Smoking, 10, 95c; Loose Leaf, 10, 65c. 
Flavoring formula free or 25 Is. loose leaf, $1.25. 
Lee V. Rogers, Clfde, N. C. 


Disappointed?—Try our Guaranteed, Age-sweetened 
Chewing or Smoking—12 pounds, $1.00; broken-leaf, 
from best grades, 15 pounds, $1.00. Morris Farms, 
Mayfield, Kentucky. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed — Extra Special Offer — Aged. 
mellow, bulk flavored, clean Kedicaf Chewing, Smoking, 
10 pounds, $1.00. Southern Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Good Redleaf Chewing, first grade, 10 ™ 
$2.00; Smoking, $1.50; second grade Chewing, $1. Pir 
Smoking, $1.25. Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Special Offer — Postpaid, Guaranteed — 2 years old, 
sweet, mellow Redleaf—Chewing, 10 Ibs., $1.25; Smok- 
ing, $1.00. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


two sets pictures, 25¢e. Peeko Pictures, D port, Iowa. 


Prompt Service, Quality Work—Two beautiful double- 
weight Gloss Enlargements, 8 Guaranteed Neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, Ia. 


Genuine Velox Fadeless VPrints—20 Reprints, 25c. 
Roll developed, 2 sets prints and colored professional 
enlargement, 25ce, Artshop, PF-4, Sweetwater, Texas. 


Free!—Best Snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 Prints each roll, Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


l5e—l15e Rolls developed with two prints of each ex- 
posure or eight prints and two enlargements 15c. Trial. 
Superfine Finishers, Maywood, Illinois. 


~ Roll Developed—25c coin—Two 5x7 Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. Club Photo 
Service, Box 52, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Kentucky's Best mild Smoking 
or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, flavoring, box 
Plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—Rich, mellow, hand picked— 
Chewing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10, $1.00; sample, 
25 cents. S. Gallimore, Dresden, Tenn. 


Very best mellow Redleaf — Chewing, 10 
$1. ba Smoking, 11 ths., $1.00. Guaranteed quick 


dotivery. E. E. Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


20-30 inch, aged, 


Postpaid, Vey best, 
; Smoking, 


mellow Red laef Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35 
$1.00. an Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tennessee’s Favorite—Extra good, long, clean, bright, 
juicy Chewing or real Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00, post- 
paid. Mose Smith, Martin, Tenn. 


Films Developed—Two beautiful double-weight, wide 
border Enlargements, 8 quality Prints, 25c. Sunbeam 
Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox oe Prints, 
25c, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotoprint 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Oil 8x10 with each dollar’s 
rth 8-Exposure rolls finished, 25c. Rex 
Studio, Box °469, Birmingham. Ala. 


Eight Color-Tone Glossy Prints and Two 5x7 Enlarge- 
ments with each roll, 25¢ (coin). Globe Photo Shop, 
D-100, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


20c Trial Order—Any size six or eight exposure roll 
developed and printed; bing enlargement coupons. Rite- 
way Studio, Fairfield, 


Process: y Eastman’s andar rmulas. 
North Studio, North, 

30 cents is all you pay for eight border prints and one 
eens. Hulls Photo Service, Anderson, Indiana, 


Quick Service—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 
25¢e, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
ansa 


Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c; 
25 or more, 2c each. Photo Shop, Box 490, Augusta, Ga. 


20 Reprints, 25c. Roll developed, 16 prints, and 2 2 
enlargements, Filmshop, PF-2, Sweetwater, Texas. 


Roll Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements (1 colored), 8 
Prints, 25e. Arbor Service, 37, Joliet, Ilinois. 


lie Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big border pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Guaranteed—Roll developed, 16 prints, 25c; 20 prints, 
25c, Quality Photo, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


re ~ Roll Developed, 2 prints each, 2 enlargement coupons, 
25e. Summer’s Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


Enlargement From Fach Picture on your roll, 25¢c. 
Cut Rate Photos, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


16 Pictures Every Roll, 25¢. Reprints, 2c. 
Films, Box 1414-P, Birmingham, Ala. 


Beautitone Enlargement, Dime and ae ative. Giant 
Snapshots, Inc., Green Bay, Wisconsin . 


Rolls Developed and Printed, 10c — Trial. 
Finishers, Maywood, Hlinois. 


16 Prints 25¢e; % 
Photo, Ogden, Se; 16 Reprints, 25c. Rex 


Ideal 


Quality 


Pianos 


vary Rebuilt Piano Cheap for Cash—Delivered, guar- 
‘ eed. Economy Piano Company, Kosciusko, Miss. 


Quilt Pieces 


a Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Prints—Newest colors, 
eslgne—4 pounds (30 yards), only 98c. Sent c.o.d., 
men autiful quilt patterns free. Special! 
Home Supply Company, Birmingham, a. oe 


Quilting Supplies—Silks, 


cottons, velvets. Catalog. 
Rainbow Silk Co., Decherd, 


Prepaid — Best Grade Sweet and Juicy Chewing and 
Smoking Tobacco — 11 pounds, $1.00; 5 pounds, 50¢, 
Mae Thornton, Screven, Georgia. 

Chewing To- 
prepaid. Paul 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—-AA Quality 
bacco—Quick service—12 $1.00, 
Lightsey, Screven, Ga. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—Clean mellow Redleaf-——Chew- 
ing or delightful Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.00. Lee Jolley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Pay When Received—Quick Shipment Guaranteed— 
15 pounds Chewing or 20 Smoking, $1.00. B. Adams, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 


catalog and price list; also for Buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg., Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted to Buy 


Pecans Wanted—lIn shell or shelled. Submit samples 
and price wanted. Write C. Graziano Co., 1311 Clyborn 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Wind Electric Plants 
Build Wind Light Plant—Complete plans and valuable 
catalog 10c._ Welders, electric fences. LeJay Manufactur- 
ing, 430 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Writers—Songs—Poems 


Poem Writers, Rhyming 
Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. best poems, 
melodies today for bonafide, MM 
Studios, Dept. 35-E, Portland, Oregon. 


Wanted—Original Songs, for con- 
sideration. Send poems to C Musi blish 
Ltd., Dept. 83, Toronto, Canada. 


Songwriters—Send your Poem Today for immediate 
consideration. Richard Bros., 31 Woods Bldg., Chicago. 


Songwriters Wanted — Write for Free book, 50-50 
plan. Song Bureau, Dept. J, Salem, Indiana. 


Legal Notice 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
ete., of Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Geor- 
gia-Alabama-Florida Edition. Publishers: Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Ala. _ Editors: 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. €.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Managing Editor, Alexander Nunn. Birming- 
; Business Manager, John S. Pearson, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Owners: Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Tait Butler, Tenn.; John 8S. poem, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ; W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; Eugene 
Butler, Dallas, Sallie F. Hill, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Paul Huey, Chicago, Ill.; Kimbrough Jones. Birming- 
ham, Ala.; L. A. Niven, ‘Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Hud- 
son, Birmingham, la. Known bondholders, mort- 
Sagees and other security holders holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
None. 

ed) John S, Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to foe subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 
1938. (Seal) Donis McIntosh, Notary Public. (My 
commission expires May 13, 1940.) 


Half Century of Service 
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year, thus overcoming the tendency 
to alternate bearing of heavy and 
light crops. 

In the field of horticulture, the ex- 
periment station has given to Florida 
and the South the tung oil industry; 
it has determined that citrus french- 
ing and tung oil bronzing can be 
overcome by the use of zinc com- 
pounds; it has conducted research 
which makes it possible to store or- 
anges and keep them in good condi- 
tion; it has isolated the cause of bit- 
terness developing in orange juice 
when it stands for several hours, and 
thus laid the foundation for the de- 
velopment of a fresh orange juice in- 
dustry. 


Diseases Constantly Fought 


Plant disease investigations of the 
station are saving millions of dollars 
annually to Florida growers, and 
some crops could not now be pro- 
duced at a profit had not these studies 
been made and control measures de- 
veloped. When diseases have men- 
aced entire crops, strains of these 
crops which would grow in spite of 
the diseases have been developed and 
saved the industry. This is true with 
tomatoes and tobacco, in particular. 
The Leesburg watermelon is an- 
other example. 

Recent research has discovered 
way to control brown rot of potatoes. 
By the simple expedient of applying 
sulphur to the soil when the potatoes 
are harvested, to induce an acid con- 
dition, the bacteria in the soil are 
killed. Then before potatoes are 
planted in the winter, lime is applied 
to make the soil again satisfactory for 
potatoes. It is not necessary to re- 
peat the process every year. 


Coming Events 


National Country Life Association, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Nov. 1-4. 

National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, Cincinnati, O., Nov. 14-16. 

National Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 
16-24. 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 26-Dec. 3. 

Southern Beekeeping States’ 
Charleston, S. C., Nov. 28-30. 

Tennessee State Horticultural Society in 
joint meeting with American Pomological 
Society, Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 30-Dec. 2. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, New 
Orleans, La., Dec. 12-14. 

Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, New Orleans, La., Feb. 1-3, 1939. 

Georgia Annual Fat Cattle Shows and 
Sales: Albany, Feb. 28-March 1; Moultrie, 
March 7-8; Macon, March 13-14; Savan- 
nah, March 23-24; Columbus, March 28- 
29; Augusta, Apr. 4-5; Swainsboro, Apr. 
11-12; Atlanta, Apr. 18-19. 

Full Moon, Nov. 7; New, Nov. 21. Eve- 
ning Stars, Jupiter, Venus (to Nov. 20). 


Dedicated to You—Our 
Fall Fashion Book 


T° YOU, lovely lady of fashion, 
whether you are young or mid- 
dling, whether you are sewing for 
your two-year-old youngster or your 
60-year-old grandmother, whether 
you want a flattering house dress— 
a smart new street dress—an evening 
gown—or some Christmas gift sug- 
gestions, here is the book you'll want. 
Send 10 cents in stamps or coin to 
Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Federation, 


to CRIND MORE 
witha JOHN DEERE 
HAMMER MILL 


T= John Deere 10-inch Ham- 
mer Mill is built to turn out 
more ground feed per hour than 
any other hammer mill of similar 


size. And what’s more, it stands 
up and does the job at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Whether you’re grinding ear 
corn, shelled corn, small grains, 
cured fodder or hay crops, the 
John Deere Hammer Mill can be 
depended upon to do fast, first- 
rate grinding, not only when it’s 
new, but for years to come. 

New-type, heat-treated steel 
hammers, big-capacity feed col- 
lector, accurately machined rotor 
shaft that operates on heavy-duty 

roller bearings—these quality fea- 
tures contribute to the faster, bet- 
ter, and lower-cost grinding of the 
John Deere. 

See this better mill at your 


John Deere dealer’s. Be sure 
to mail coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
JOHN DEERE, Dept. H-35 
Moline, IIl., 


Please send me free folders on 
the John Deere Hammer Mill. 


Millions have been poured into modern plants to produce 
new type Diesels, for all purposes including automotive. The 
day of nation-wide Dieselization is HERE. Hemphill train- 
ing has anticipated this history making advance — Day, 
Night and Combination Home Study with later Shop 
Training Courses have been kept up to the minute. 

Never before have Hemphill Diesel students had greater 
opportunities before them. If you are interested in training 
that will qualify you for this industry send for details on 
WHAT MASS PRODUCTION OF DIESEL ENGINES 
MAY MEAN TO YOU. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


are a nation-wide institution, and are America’s original 
exclusive Diesel training schools, Complete 
laboratories located at BOSTON, NEW YORK, DE- 
TROIT, CHICAGO, MEMPHIS, LOS ANGELES, 
SEATTLE AND VANCOUVER, B.C. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 
429 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Please rush details on Diesel opportunities and on 
your Courses of training. Iam over 18. 

NAME AGE. 
STREET 
CITY. 


SIZE OF DIME 


NOTHING TO BUY! GIRLS! LADIES! Send Name 


and Address. Charming Watch or Big Cash Commis- 
roe wend No Money. Given for SIMPLY GIVING 

WAY FREE Big Colored Pictures with our well known 
White Cloverine Salve, used for burns, chaps, sores, 
etc., easily sold to friends at 25¢ a box (with picture 
FREE) and remitting per catalog. SPECIAL: Choice 
of 20 gifts for returning only $3. Be first. 43rd year. 
Write today for order of Salve and Pictures, postage 
paid. Wilson Chem. Co., Ine., Dept. 13-19, Tyrone, Pa. 


direct to you from fac’ 
Samples, U. S. MARBL & GRANITE CO., 
Oneco, 


Fia. 
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WOMEN MUST WEEP 


To All Mothers Who Read The 


Progressive Farmer:— 


Redan month I am making a special 

appeal to you—an appeal to act 
while there is yet time to save your 
sons and your kin from the butchery, 
the mutilation, the horror, and the 
hell of war. 

I am appealing especially to you 
because it is on mothers with their 
sublime affections and more sensitive 
natures that war falls with most 
crushing force. The other day I was 
at the old home of my mother’s moth- 
er and thought of the four long years 
of daily dread for the safety of her 
young Confederate, her only son, in 
far-off Mississippi . . . just as I have 
often thought of my father’s mother 
with two soldier sons in Virginia... 
and of a great-aunt who had five 
sons in that War of the 60’s. Also of 
the aged mother of a son killed in 
the World War whose home I can 
see from my own doors. . . And al- 
ways of the. heartbreak that masks 
the “Gold Star Mother’s” noblest 
efforts to be reconciled . . . as in Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s poem, “The Only 
Son,” the father’s sorrow is tempered 
by a solemn pride in the nobility of 
the son’s sacrifice but for the mother- 
heart there was no comfort— 


What of the chamber dark where she 
was lying 
For whom all life is done? 
Within her heart she rocks a dead 
child, crying, 
“My son, my little son!” 


It is to mothers therefore that I am 
now appealing for action . . . and 
not only for action but for guick ac- 
tion. Quick—because no one knows 
how soon the time may pass when 
you (or any of us) can speak effec- 
tively in behalf of peace. I am re- 
minded of the words of an ancient 
hymn:— 

There is a time, we know not when, 

A place, we know not where, 


That shapes the destinies of men 
For glory or despair. 


And so it is about the time that will 
decide whether your sons will be 
slain in “The Next War” as men 
speak of it, as if there must inevitably 
be a next war ... as indeed there 
surely will be unless we do some- 
thing about it and do it before it is 
too late. 


As I have said before, there was a 


by it. 


—From a lithograph 
By Rockwell Kent 


time (some time before April, 1861) 
when the active efforts of good citi- 
zens North and South might have 
worked out some peaceful solution 
of the slavery problem. Even if it 
had involved paying full value for 
every slave, it would have been in- 
finitely cheaper in money than war, 
to say nothing of lost lives and peace 
and hope. But the men and women 
of the 50’s and of 1860 let that oppor- 
tunity pass. So was there a time 
before 1914 when peace-loving men 
and women in Europe and America 
could have prevented the World 
War... could have prevented it by 
(1) formulating effective plans for 
peace and arbitration and (2) by 
actively speaking, writing, and vot- 
ing for such measures. 


War Brutal, Costly, Stupid 


We need to fight war more vigor- 
ously than ever before because it is 
more brutal than ever before. Be- 
cause it is’ more costly than ever be- 
fore. Because it is more stupid than 
ever before. And once again, we 
need to act in time! 


A few generations ago only men 
were deliberately killed in war, and 
soldiers were principally professional 
soldiers (like the Hessians of our 
Revolutionary War) who had hired 
themselves out for fighting. Persons 
to whom cold slaughter of another 
human being is the crucifixion of 
their souls were not then forced to 
go to war. But now nations must 
often draft their entire male popula- 
tion (within certain ages) into 
trenches and battle lines . . . and the 
butchery of women and children as 
Miss Hill points out on page 27 has 
become as much a part of war as the 
butchery of men. Airplanes rain 
death on defenseless cities; subma- 
rines attack unarmed passenger ships; 
deadly gases carry horrible deaths to 
young and old, to women, children, 
and suckling infants. 


Brutal business war is; fiendish 
business. And yet no more fiendish 
than it is costly and stupid. Con- 
sider the spectacle when Hitler, 
Mussolini, Chamberlain, and Dala- 
dier met in Munich a few days ago 
and France and England humbled 
themselves to snatch perhaps five 
million human lives from the brink 
of what threatened to be all his- 


here in America were selfish enough to say: 
fathers’ sons are slain in battle. 


of Almighty God on such selfishness. 
America’s own peace is not safe—and ought not to be. 


MOTHERS, 
HELP SAVE YOUR SONS 


Act Now to Safeguard Peace or 
Else ....“I Waited Too Late” 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


tory’s ghastliest orgy of human 
slaughter! Onlv a few years ago the 
four countries these men represented 
had spent billions of dollars and had 
converted millions of young men’s 
bodies into rotting corpses . . . and 
yet which nation had been helpd one 
iota? Not one. No one could have 
told in 1938 which nation had been 
victor and which vanquished. In 


fact the vanquished in 1918 seemed 


to have fared best since that time. 
Truly “in modern warfare there are 
no victors.” Those who take the 
sword perish by the sword and all 
combatants are engulfed in common 
ruin. 


Could We Stay Out of War? 


“But that all happened in Europe,” 
I hear someone saying, “and while of 
course we did get mixed up in the 
World War in 1917-18, all we need 
to do now is to say that never again 
will we leave our own shores for any 
fighting . . . and then the Atlantic 
and the Pacific will keep us out of 
war.” 

Oh, yes, I have heard that said... 
and you have heard it said. And in 
my opinion the greatest danger to 
the future safety of our sons lies in 
that isolationist philosophy. 


Three times in 125 years we have - 


been at war with foreign countries— 
with England, 1812-15; with Spain, 
1898; with Germany, 1917-18—and 
to expect that America would let its 
face be slapped again and again with- 
out fighting back is to expect the im- 
possible. “You can spit in America’s 
face and it will do nothing about it,” 
some war-mad nation would say in 
effect ... and soon some insult to our 
flag, some assault on our women, 
some insolent capture of Manila or 
Honolulu, might easily infuriate us 
into war ... just as did the sinking of 
the Maine in 1898 and the slz:.ghter 
of women, children, and unarmed 
men by submarines in 1917. 


Not only do we need to keep in 
mind the brutality of war, the stu- 
pidity of war, and the (almost) im- 
possibility of America’s staying out 
of a world conflict, but we need also 
to ask ourselves, “How can we ask a 
just God or the Prince of Peace to 
single out our own nation and keep it 
out of war if we are not willing to 
help other nations stay out of war?” 


@ Ata time when the whole world has just been snatched from the abyss of war, no 
subject is more important than efforts to promote world peace. Suppose so-called Christians 
“We have no interest at all in whether other 
No concern as to whether other mothers’ children and 
infants are slaughtered by airplanes. No concern as to how many children in any other coun- 
try are orphaned by war; how many wives widowed by it; how many sweethearts bereaved 
All we care about is saving our own selfish skins.” 
(or without ever saying it, yet act on that principle) we would not then escape the vengeance 
Unless we help preserve peace for all nations, 


. Suppose we were to say this 


And yet admitting all this, what 
can aroused mothers do to save their 
sons from war? What can every 
one of us do to end war as a system? — 


What Can America Do? — 


By way of answer I would say that 
the only method on earth to preserve 
peace among nations is the same 
identical method that civilized man 
has used to preserve peace among in- 
dividuals. (1) If there were no 
courts to settle disputes between in- 
dividuals, every neighborhood would 
be an armed camp of fighters with 
the strong and brutal perpetually 
plundering the weak and the peace- 
loving. And you know (2) if there 
were no police power to enforce the 
justice decreed by these courts, the 
same thing would be true. 


It is worth little merely to wish for — 
peace (as all sensible people do) or 
even to promise to observe peace (as 
nearly all nations did by the Kellogg- - 


Briand Pact) unless we provide the 
machinery by which peace can be pre- BE 
served. Disagreement must occur ~~ 


between the fairest-minded persons 
. and only courts (and courts arm- 
ed with police power to enforce jus- 
tice) can prevent fighting. Even so 
disagreements must constantly occur 
between nations . . . and only courts 
(and courts armed with police power 
to enforce justice) can prevent 
wars. What, then, should we do? 


First, some sort of Supreme Court 
of Nations must be set up. (Maybe 
the nobly-conceived League of Na- 
tions divorced from the ignobly-con- 
ceived Versailles Treaty; maybe a bet- 
ter Court.) Second, all nations must 
contribute to an international force 
powerful enough to enforce that 
Court’s decrees.... Third, all nations 
should then agree on a cooperative 
program for drastically reducing in- 
dividual armaments and all military 
expenditures. ... That, in my opin- 
ion, is the only road to permanent 
peace between nations, and America 
should take the lead in proposing it 
and effectuating it. Southern moth- 
ers who would save their sons should 
write now and ask our own South- 
ern Senators and Representatives to 
act—and act quickly—to provide 
this one practicable alternative and 
substitute for the brutality and stu- 
pidity of war. 
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MOORMICK DEERING 


FARMAL 


@ Many-sided power for every crop opera- 
tion, from the turning of the first full furrow 
in the spring, through seed time to harvest, 
and on to the winter belt work — adaptable 
power for the four seasons and for many cal- 
endar years. That’s sound power investment! 
Not just a tractor, but the utility, the economy, 
and the extra values you get in the all-purpose 
FARMALL and the FARMALL system of farm- 
ing. Invest to cover all your tractor power 
needs for ten or more years to come. 

Did you know that such extra values—such 
exclusive features as those pointed out here— 


can be had only in the improved FARMALLS 
of today? 

Compare the FARMALL with amy other trac- 
tor. You be your own judge. But never buy a 
tractor without a practical study of the 
FARMALL advantages— FARMALL all-purpose 
values. You've got a right to all the facts when 
it comes to this vitally important step. Ask 
the McCormick-Deering dealer to prove to 
you that FARMALL is by all odds your best buy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


FARMALLS operate economically and efficiently 
on TRACTOR DISTILLATE. Your choice of three 
sizes: Farmall 14, Farmall 20, and Farmall 30. 
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me Only fora FARMALL can i 
uld plants accurately at 4 
miles an hour 
lly 
or. Only with FARMALL 
and a Farmall shifting- 
gang cultivator can you 
pre-- do a close, clean, fast 
job of cross- cultivating 
ons 
q checkrowed corn. 
jus- 
ccur — 
bet- mounted-tyP& short-turn you get the truly QUICK- 


Ip-to-the-minute... 
| mild ripe tobaccos and 
pure cigarette paper... 
the best ingredients a 
cigarette can have... 


that’s why more and more smokers are turning to 
; Chesterfield’s refreshing mildness and better taste 
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